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“WISH YO’ A HAPPY NEW YEAR!” 
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The holidays are now over. We 
hope our readers have had a good 
time during this week of comparative 
We hope they have given 
suitable presents to their children, 
their wives or husbands; that they 
have sent, as far as possible, greetings 
to their intimate friends and associ- 
ates; and that they have done their 
part toward making everybody happy 
during the Christmas holidays. 

tt is now time to turn to the serious 
business of the new year. One of the 
first things to do on the farm is to 
take an inventory of your live stock, 
your corn in the crib and grain in the 
bin, and your machinery, putting down 
hot what you paid for it, but its actual 
value, which it would likely sell for if 
you were to make a sale. We have 
reason to suppose that farmers gen- 
erally neglect this. Without an in- 
ventory, not merely this year but ev- 
ery year, the old inventories being 
kept on file, we really do not see how 
the farmer is to know whether he has 
made money during the year or lost. 
Most of the money that farmers in the 
west have made is on the increased 
value of their land. The time may 
come when land will no longer in- 
crease in value, and then any gains 
which the farmer makes must be on 
straight farming. 

This inventory should include your 
debts as well as debts coming to you. 
The farmer is very apt to be surprised 
at the number of debts, especially in 
the way of open book accounts, that 
he has at the beginning of the year. 
He is not very likely to be surprised 
by the amount in the form of debts to 
him by others. The question may well 
come up after we have gathered up 
all the store bills, to find out just how 
we stand and how much we owe, 
Whether it would not be possible to 
materially decrease the amount of 
these obligations during the coming 
year. An open book account with a 
merchant is a rather dangerous thing. 
The farmer may be sure that he will 
be charged the top price for everything 
that goes on the books. Is it not pos- 
sible in this year 1911 to pay as you 
go, or at least have a thirty-day settle- 
possible to keep a 
few more chickens, provided of course 
that you have better methods of keep- 
ing them? Is it not possible to weed 
out the non-paying cow, the dead-beat 
boarder, which is simply a manure 
factory, and fill her place with a bet- 
ter one? Is it not possible by paving 
more attention to rations, to get a 


leisure. 


better yield from the cows you have, 
and thus proyide a cash income that 
will keep down these pesky store bills, 
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which always seem to grow like weeds 
in June? 

Be sure to take an accurate inven- 
tory of your live stock, and make a 
note of those that are under or over 
six months old January ist. The as- 
sessor will be around after a while, 
and possibly he may want to assess 
you for more than you have. At any 
rate, you want to know just what you 
want at that date. Then having made 


this inventory of grain, live stock and. 


debts you owe and those coming to 
you, if you make a similar inventory 
next year, you will know whether 1911 
Was a prosperous year for you or not. 

It is a good time to consider what 
papers you will take for the next year, 
especially where you need counsel and 
advice, diginterested counsel and ad- 
vice, no matter what the year may be. 
No money is lost, and a great deal is 
made by the farmer through provid- 
ing himself with reading matter that 
is strictly first-class. He will not get 
a first-class paper except by paying 
for it in advance. If you have any 
never-stop papers coming to your 
home, just now is a good time to fig- 
ure out how much you owe them and 
order them stopped peremptorily. You 
may have secured them at a very low 
price for a year; but they are likely 
to keep on coming, and you may rest 
assured that you will be charged full 
price next year. Store bills are not 
the only things that will astonish you. 
It is surprising what debts. these 
never-stop papers can pile up against 
you. Stop them, and be deaf as an 
adder to pleas for continuance. 

Another thing to be considered very 
early in the year is how much of the 
different kinds of grain you intend to 
grow and on what fields. Consider the 
amount of horse power you have; esti- 
mate its capabilities, making allow- 
ance for probable wet days and for 
sickness among your live stock and 
for the possibilities of the season. Do 
not figure on everything you can pos- 
sibly get out of them. Your past ex- 
perience should guide you. If you 
have to buy any additional horses, the 
sooner you buy the better; for the 
man who waits until work commences 
and then has to purchase will have to 
pay the top price. You may be sure 
of that. 

If you have not a rotation on the 
farm, the sooner you begin planning 
for one, the better. This rotation will 
vary with the market, with the soil, 
with the climate. No man can pick 
it out for your farm but yourself; but 
be sure you take into account the dis- 
tribution of labor on the farm, and 
whether the rotation will maintain 
your soil fertility. 

These are some of the things the 
farmer may well think about when the 
first of January comes. One Other 
thing he should also think about with- 
out fail, and that is how he can by 
adding to the comfort of the home and 
the poultry yard, diminish the labor of 
his wife and children; and if it can 
not be diminshed, then provide some 
way by which it can be made more ef- 
ficient and therefore more profitable. 





THE BALLINGER COMMITTEE ON 
COAL LANDS. 


The majority of what is known as 
the Ballinger-Pinchot committee, while 
exonerating Secretary Ballinger from 
any intentional wrong-doing, have a 
paragraph in their report which most 
positively condemns his policy. Sec- 
retary Ballinger, in his recent report, 
argues strongly against the leasing of 
coal lands. It will be remembered 
that President Taft, in his message, 
called attention to this and to his dis- 
approval of Mr. Ballinger’s ideas on 
the subject. From this point of view 
an extract from the report of the com- 
mittee on this subject will be read 
with interest: 

“Your committee believes that it 
would be the height of unwisdom to 
permit the great coal fields to be mo- 
nopolized or gathered into the private 
ownership of a few for speculative 
purposes. As they increase in value, 
the income should inure to the benefit 
of all the people. To bring about this 
result, and at the seme time put an 
end to the unreasonable condition 
now existing, your committee recom- 
mends that the government refuse to 
sell these lands, but that, retaining 
their ownership, it should grant leases 
at fair royalties for periods limited, 
but long enough, and covering areas 
large enough to justify necessary in- 





vestments upon sound business princi- 
ples, and thus secure the opening and 
co-operation of sufficient mines to 
meet the necessities of Alaskan con- 
sumption, afford relief from the pres- 
ent outrageous prices paid by consum- 
ers, and at the same time afford some 
revenue to the government. We rec- 
ommend legislation to that end, and 
that, pending such legislation, the ex- 
isting withdrawal from entry of the 
Alaska coal lands be continued.” 

In other words, while exonerating 
Secretary Ballinger from intentional 
wrong-doing, this report of the com- 
mittee is substantially in accord with 
the Roosevelt-Pinchot policy, with 
which the president is personally in 
sympathy. For after referring to the 
secretary’s objection to the leasing of 
coal lands and approving of his state- 
ment at length, he says: “After full 
consideration, I favor the leasing sys- 
tem and recommend it.” 

It is a matter of gratification to 
know that the policy of leasing the 
coal lands is permanently adopted. 
The corporate interests will of course 
oppose it, will make all sorts of ob- 
jections. It will be objected that com- 
panies that pay a royalfy to the gov- 
ernment will not be able to compete 
with those who own coal lands them- 
selves, apparently forgetful of the 
fact that the former will have no cap- 
ital invested. 

Under modern methods the only way 
to mine coal is by large companies in 
a large way. The government, before 
leasing, will doubtless divide these 
lands into suitable tracts, ask reason- 
able royalties: and, while securing 
some revenue for the government rep- 
resenting the general public, will be 
able to prevent a monopoly such as 
we now have in anthracite coal, which 
levies toll on the anthracite consum- 
ing public from one coast to the other. 

The government should not sell an 
acre of the timber which it now owns, 
nor of the phosphate lands, nor oil 
lands, nor any of its other assets. 
These should be administered for the 
benefit of the whole people, and in 
such a way as to prevent monopolies 
like those from which we are suffer- 
ing at present. 





THE FUTURE PRICE OF WHEAT. 


The International Institute of Agri- 
culture of Italy announces that the 
crop of wheat for 1910 amounts to 
3,185,753,000 bushels, but 3.9 per cent 
larger than last year. Professor Luigi 
Enaudi, of the University of Turin, in 
discussing this report, says: 

“It is known that since the begin- 
ning of the new century a gigantic 
revolution has been going on in the 
ratio between the production and the 
consumption of wheat. Consumption 
is extending to countries which till 
now did not use wheat, and is extend- 
ing to strata of population which have 
hitherto been contented with inferior 
kinds of cereals. On the other hand, 
some countries, such as the United 
States, no longer occupy their former 
position of great exporting countries, 
whilst others have entered the arena, 
such as Canada and Asiatic Russia, 
where the cost of production is diifer- 
ent, and probably higher.” 

he price of this year’s crop will 
likely depend largely on the continua- 
tion of the consumptive power, or the 
ability of the people in this and other 
countries to consume wheat at the 
current prices. Three and nine-tenths 
per cent is not a great increase in the 
crop; and if there continues to be em- 
ployment for labor, it should make but 
little difference in the price. 

There is, however, a good deal of 
evidence of slacking in business, at 
least in the United States. The great 
steel corporation is only working at 
about 50 to 55 per cent of its capacity. 
There is a manifest slowing down in 
several lines of industry, a disposition 
to limit production to the require- 
ments of the market and at the same 
time to hold up the price. This is the 
policy which our great trusts are fol- 
lowing: not to produce what they can, 
but to produce less and get more for 
it; a selfish policy for themselves, and 
ruinous to the interests of the public. 
Therefore, when considering whether 
to hold your wheat ovr sell! it, this must 
be taken into account. 

The prospects of the future crop 
must also be taken into consideration. 
At present they are not favorable. A 
serious drouth prevails over the entire 
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wheat-growing section of the United 
States. The rains which made the corn 
crop provided ideal condition in the 
humid sections for starting the winter 
wheat; but in many parts of the semi- 
arid section, especially in southern 
Kansas and Oklahoma, they were jp. 
sufficient, and the wheat is still lying 
in a bed of dust and will not grow un. 
til spring. This means a short crop 
even under the best conditions. Over 
the humid section winte~ wheat has 
largely exhausted the fall supply of 
moisture, and the ground has frozen 
up dry. A heavy fall of snow would 
be regarded as a veritable godsend. 
There is a snowfall over considerable 
of the winter wheat section; but as it 
takes ten’ inches of snow to make an 
inch of rainfall, it will not do much to 
supply moisture to the soil. 

The high price of wheat during the 
last year or two has been largely due 
to the fact that some of the eastern 
nations have found that wheat is bet- 
ter than rice. They are willing to take 
wheat at a certain price; but if it ad- 
vances beyond that point, they will go 
back to rice. We think the conditions 
favor a permanently high price of 
wheat. The United States can not be 
expected to furnish much more wheat 
in the future than will be required for 
home consumption. The Dakotas can 
furnish a large crop of spring wheat 
only in seasons of more than normal 
rainfall. The same is true of the en- 
tire semi-arid section from the Ca- 
nadian line to the Panhandle of Texas. 
Wheat can not be grown continuously 
in a good deal of the winter wheat 
sections of Kansas and Oklahoma. 
Farmers there will be obliged to diver- 
sify their crops and grow something 
else. There has been an increased 
acreage in the corn belt; and with a 
good crop in 1911 this will be further 
increased; witha short crop it will not 
increase, and perhaps will decrease. 
These are the facts as they now ap- 
pear, which bear upon the problem of 
whether to hold or sell wheat. 





SILAGE FOR STEERS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What, in connection with silage, 
would you recommend to fatten a load 
of cattle? The steers will weigh about 
1,050, and are in fair flesh. I have 
timothy hay, but no clover this year, 
and there is none in the neighborhood 
that I can buy. I noticed a molasses 
feed quite highly recommended for 
cattle. I have no prices on any feed- 
ing stuff, bit I thought I would ask 
your advice as to what would be good. 
How do you get silage out of the silo, 
with a fork or scoop? I haven’t opened 
the silo yet.” 

Except under unusual circumstances 
timothy hay is too expensive a feed, 
and gives too poor results to feed to 
fattening cattle. We would not feed 


much timothy, even though it were 
impossible to get clover or alfalfa. 
If corn stover or oat straw were avail- 
able, some of it might be fed, but the 
foundation of our correspondent’s ra- 
tion should be corn and all the corn 
silage that the cattle will eat. Of 
course, such a ration is badly balanced 
—containing a great excess of heat 
and fat forming materials and not 
nearly enough protein to put on the 
maximum gains. With the exception 
of home-grown clover or alfalfa hay 
cottonseed meal is the cheapest source 
of protein which we have. We would 
advise our correspondent to buy cot- 
tonseed meal to feed in connection 
with his corn silage and corn. The 
cottonseed meal should be fed in grad- 
ually increasing amounts until the cat- 
tle are consuming daily from two (to 
three pounds. The Indiana  siation 
found that by means of just such @ 
ration as we have described for our 
correspondent, a hundred pounds of 
gain might be put on for $9.39 in the 
winter of 1908-9 and $9.42 in the win- 
ter of 1909-10, which gains were prac- 
tically as cheap as those secured with 
corn, cottonseed meal, corn silage and 
clover hay. abn 

Taking ensilage from the silo is a 
very simple matter, the principal pre- 
caution to be observed being to see 
that it is taken off evenly over the en- 
tire surface in amounts sufficient to 
lower the silage an inch and a half ta 
two inches daily. A special tined sil- 
age fork is probably the most ei 
ient implement to use. A wheeled 
cart may be placed’ at the foot of os 
silo, the silage dumped into this, an 
then run into the barn. 



































Dec. 30, 1910. 
WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS FOR NEXT 
YEAR? 


We would like very much to visit 
each one of our subscribers in his 
home, and, while the children are hav- 
ing their fun or studying their lessons 
after supper, sit down with the farmer 
and his boys around the table and put 
this question: Have you made your 
plans for next year? There is nothing 
ever done successfully except by fol- 
lowing a well-mapped-out plan. The 
winter is the time for planning, the 
summer for execution; and the plan- 
ning is often quite as important as the 
execution. 

Now what are your plans in detail 
for next year? If you are growing 
grain for the market, how much land 
do you intend to put in corn, how 
much in small grain? How many 
acres do you intend to have in pas- 
ture for your cows, your horses and 
your hogs? If you have sod to plow 
under, of which the small grain farm- 
er does not usually have very much, 
do you intend to manure it this fall? 
If you have it plowed, how do you in- 
tend to handle it next spring? If not, 
when do you intend to plow it, and 
how deep? 

If you intend to plant corn where 
you have grown it for two or three 
years, what do you intend to do with 
the stalks? How have you planned 
to circumvent insect pests such as the 
corn root worm and the corn root 
louse, With which your ground is well 
stocked? How do you intend to pre- 
pare the seed bed? Have you selected 
your seed? When do you expect to 
test it? Do you intend to put in wheat, 
oats or barley? What kinds? Have 
you secured the seed? Are you plan- 
ning to treat it for smut? 

If you are breeding live stock, have 
you determined to lean over to the 
dairy side? If so, have you been look- 
ing around for good cows? Have you 
determined on the breed? Have you 
made a careful estimate of the num- 
ber of cattle you can keep on your 
pastures, if they have been weakened 
by the past summer’s drouth? Have 
you planned how to increase the vield 
by manuring? by re-seeding? Pro- 
vided it should be a dry year next 
year, are you sure your cattle will 
have enough grass? If you missed 
a stand of clover last year, which is 
quite possible, have you made up 
your mind how to remedy it as far as 
possible? If you are short of hog pas- 
ture, have you a plan by which you 
can get a temporary pasture this year 
and a good one next year? 

If you have planned to grow eighty 

cres of corn, have you determined 
whether you have. force enough, 
whether of horses or help, to give it 
the cultivation that it should have? 
Eave you considered whether it would 
not be better to put this labor on sixty 
acres instead of eighty, and use the 
twenty acres remaining for something 
else that will require less labor? In 
estimating the amount of labor, have 
you taken into account the possibility 
of a late spring or a wet summer, and 
of some accident happening to one of 
your horses? Have you considered 
your machinery, whether it is best 
adapted to the purpose, and whether 
it is in good condition? 

These are some of the questions we 
would like to raise with each farmer 
as we sat at his fireside. We are quite 
well aware that the farmer's plans 
can net always be put into execution, 
that the “best laid schemes o’ mice 
and men gang aft ag’ee”’; but, know- 
ing the conditions are not all under 
his control, may net the farmer well 
consider what in a certain event he 
will do, and to what extent these plans 
mey be modified without serious loss? 

The point we insist upon is that 
during the winter a plan should be 
made for the conduct of the farm the 
next year. Ve ere sure it will in- 
crease the crops, add largely to the 
comtort and good cheer and put money 
in the bank. Inasmuch as we can not 
be there, we suggest that the farmer 
use some of these winter evenings in 
planning. Get the boys with you 
around the table after the dishes are 
cleared away, and take up these ques- 
tions one by one, not neglecting to 
consult the queen of the home as well. 
It is often a very important question 
to her whether the farmer plans so 
as to have extra help, for which she 
must cook and wash and mend, and 
not without serious concern as to the 
character of the help and the influence 
he may have over her children. 

Doctor Knapp, of the Department of 
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Agriculture, was in the office one day 
last summer, and, while we were talk- 
ing about agriculture, he remarked 
that it was “one-eighth science, three- 
eighths skill and four-eighths  busi- 
ness.” Hence one question that might 
well be considered in this evening 
talk around the table would be: Have 
we among us enough science and skill 
and business capacity to make this 
farm pay? 

By all means make definite plans 
for the year to come. Consult your 
boys; consult the wife and the daugh- 
ters. Agree on.a definite plan to be 
carried out by every member of the 
family during the year 1911. If this is 
done, we are sure the farmer will raise 
bigger crops. The boys will work 
better, particularly if in this planning 
for labor there is allowance mede for 
Saturday afternoons to play ball or go 
fishing. We are likely to have to take 
lower prices during 1911 than in 1910. 
Therefore, we must grow bigger crops 
to the acre; and to this end plans 
must be laid more carcfully and car- 
ried out more effectively. Success in 
anything may come occasionally by 
accident or luck; but the men who 
make the greatest success are the men 
who most carefuily lay out their plans. 








A YEAR OF DROUTH. 


It is singular that farmers seldom 
complain of drouth except during the 
summer season. A drouth of the same 
extent and severity in the fall of the 
year seldom causes any complaint ex- 
cept when it is so severe as to cause 
a shortage of water for the home or 
for the live stock. 

We have been having a drouth over 
the entire Mississippi valley, and over 
many of the eastern states during the 
entire year. The shortage of rainfall, 
that is, the departure from normal, in 
Des Moines, for example, is 13 per 
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cent; in some sections it is more, in 
cthers less. The government, which’ 
reporis in its weekly weather bulletin 
the normal and departures from nor- 
mal during the crop season, or from 
March ist to October Ist, publishes 
afterwards simply the departures from 
1iorma!, without giving percentages. 

In its report under date of Decem- 
ber 5th it reports a shortage of pre- 
cipitation both in October and Novem- 
ber over almost the entire 
east of the Rocky mountains. There 
are but half a dozen stations out of 
thirty-five on the Atlantic coast that 
report a surplus, but one station out 
of fifteen or twenty in the Gulf states, 
none in the Ohio valley and Tennes- 
see, and but five in the Lake region. 
The entire Mississippi valley is short 
from one-fourth of an inch to three 
inches during the month of November. 
The Missouri valley reports only two 
stations out of eighteen that had a 
surplus in the month of October, and 
but one in November. There is con 
siderably more rainfall in the Rocky 
mountain region and the Pacific coast 
than east of the mountains, but most 
of the stations there report a shortage. 

We have, therefore, a drouth for the 
months of October and November over 
the entire western country; and com- 
ing, as it does, after a shortage of wa- 
ter during the entire season, it is lead- 
ing to rather serious consequences. 
Many farmers are short of water for 
their stock. The most serious conse- 
quence, however, is the prevalence of 
typhoid fever. The water in the wells 
has become low, as has also the water 
in the streams from which the cities 
obtain their supply. Nearly all our 
streams are liable to be infected by 
the sewage of the cities, and this be- 
comes serious during periods of 
drouth. We therefore advise our read- 
ers everywhere to boil their drinking 
water. 

The prevailing drouth is likely to 
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seriously affect the winter wheat €rop. 
The showers that saved the corn over 
much of the country furnished surface 
moisture for the wheat. It does not 
take long, however, to use up this 
moisture, and this accounts for the 
low condition of winter wheat, 82.5, 
over 13 points lower than a year ago, 
when there was an abundance of mois- 
ture. When plants are weakened by 
lack of water, they are much more 
liable to injury by insect enemies, such 
as the Hessian fly. It is to be hoped 
that the ground will be soaked up be- 
fore the dead of winter. A heavy 
snowfall would be a very welcome 
blessing under present conditions. The 
crop next year will be determined to a 
greater or less extent by the precipi- 
tation, either in the form of rain or 
snow, duriug the winter months. 





TO CLEAN LAND OF COCKLEBURS. 


An lowa correspondent writes us 
that he has a field which was planted 
to corn for several seasons. In 1909, 
it was sown to oats, clover and tim- 
othy. After the oats crop was removed 
there was a fair stand of clover, no 
noticeaile stand of timothy, but plenty 
of cockleburs. It is a rented farm. 
The landlord suggested cutting the 
cockleburs; the tenant said that it 


would be of no use, that the burs 
would come in anyhow the next year, 
and so he turned in his live stock and 
pastured down the clover. Last spring 
it was put in corn. Our correspondent 
naively remarks: “I went through 
the field, and noticed a good crop of 
cockleburs.” 

Of course he did. Whai else would 
you expect? Several years in corn, 
one in oats, the cockleburs not cut, 
the clover pastured down close, then 
corn; and then cockleburs, of course. 
He now asks us what to do with the 
field. We can not tell him specifically, 
because we do not know the rotation 
nor the requirements of the farm for 
particular kinds of grain. 

He can put it in corn again and by 
thorough cultivation after it is laid by 
and by hand pulling of the cockleburs, 
allowing none to go to seed, he can do 
something toward ridding the field of 
them. He can, in his latitude, if the 
land in well drained, harvest his en- 
tire corn crop, and, by using a disk 
Crill, put in winter wheat, with a 
chance of growing a good crop if his 
land is rich enough. He can then seed 
it - heavily to clover and timothy; and 
when the wheat crop is removed he 
will have clover and cockleburs. He 
will also probably have a good deal of 
timothy, though he will not notice it 
until the next year. Now if he will 
clip back his clover as soon as the 
cockleburs come in blossom, he will 
do more to rid his land of cockleburs 
than he could in many years’ cultiva- 
tion of corn. Or if the farm requires 
it, he can sow about two-thirds of a 
seeding of the earliest oats he can get, 
at the same time seeding heavily to 
timothy and clover, and clip back as 
above described. The cocklebur can 
not make much progress in a good 
stand of clover and timothy the second 
year. It will grow; but it is a late 
germinating plant, and by the time it 
appears it will bé smothered out by 
the rank growth of clover and timothy. 

It is possiblé to clean land of cockle- 
burs by growing it in corn; but it is 
exceedingly improbable that it will be 
done, for the reason that on a rented 
farm tenants can seldom be induced 
to put the labor on it in the way of 
hand pulling during July and August 
that is imperatively required. Hence 
the quickest and surest way is to sow 
it to some kind of small grain, seed 
heavily to the grass seeds, and then 
clip back when the cockleburs are in 
bloom; not before; and if afterwards, 
then rake up and. burn. 

The first treatment of this land will 
not be a complete success, but the 
cocklebur will give no trouble as long 
as the land is full of grass plants. 
When it is again plowed up for corn 
there will be more or less cockleburs, 
but about two courses in this rotation 
will so clean up the land that they will 
give very little trouble. 

We know that this can be done, be- 
cause we have done it and so have 
hundreds of other men; but do not ex- 
pect to get rid of cockleburs on rented 
farms by growing a corn crop. The 
corn crop, if it is neglected after it is 
laid by, furnishes exactly the condi- 
tions in which the cocklebur delights. 
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' UNPREPARED FOR WAR. 


A certain per cent of our congress- 
men have deen thrown into more or 
less violent hysterics during the last 
few days before the holidays by the 
report of the secretary of the navy, 
transmitted to the house and after- 
wards withdrawn on the plea that if 
it should become public (in other 
words, if any one of the nearly four 
hundred congressmen should leak) it 
would reveal to the world the unpre- 
paredness for war, the nakedness of 
the people of the United States. Now 
we do not know what was in that doc- 
ument; but we do not believe there 
was aiything in it that intelligent peo- 
ple do not already know and have 
known for the last thirty years. 

“We are not prepared for war. Japan 
might send a navy across the Pacific 
and demolish every city on the Pacific 
coast. She might take possession of 
the mountain passes and cut off the 
entire coast from the rest of the Uni- 
ted States. England might send her 
navy and transports down the St. 
Lawrence and rush an army by boat 
or by rail to Buffalo and capture that 
city. Germany might send her navy 
across the Atlantic and demolish our 
eastern cities. She might bombard 
New York City with her Dreadnaughts 
and might, with some loss, proceed up 
the Potomac and capture Washington, 
as England did, long, long ago. 

All this might happen; but does 
anyone suppose that it is the business 
of the American people to impoverish 
themselves, as other nations are do- 
ing, by keeping a standing army that 
would ward off all possible disaster? 
Are our mothers to rear children as 
food for powder, and other mothers 
by the thousand to rear children to 
work in mine and factory to make 
cannon in order to kill the children of 
other mothers in other countries? 

\ve have gone to great lengths to 
build a navy, now the second in the 
world. Are we to go to still greater 
lengths and maintain a standing army 
in time of peace? England has impov- 
erished herself by maintaining her 
army and navy, impoverished herself 
to a point where even the great land- 
lords have to pay taxes on land, some- 
thing to which they have been unac- 
customed for two hundred years. Ger- 
many has carried on her war policy 
until socialism has developed to an 
extent that threatens the permanency 
of the reign of the man who, even in 
these days, assumes to rule by divine 
right. Meanwhile little Holland has 
no navy, and thrives; Switzerland has 
neither army nor navy, and has pro- 
found peace; Belgium, a busy hive of 
industry, has no great army nor navy. 
Why should we follow in the fatal 
footsteps of England and Germany? 

Has it occurred to any of these hys- 
terical congressmen that no great na- 
tion can now afford to go to war on 
any pretext or excuse with any other 
great nation? The Christian senti- 
ment of the world forbids it; and, 
more potent than even Christian sen- 
timent, the policy of the money kings 
forbids it. England has been hyster- 
ical for two or three years for fear the 
Germans would come over and blow 
her up. She could easily, over night 
or at least in a couple of days, throw 
an army into England against which 
the English army would be powerless. 
She could, with her Dreadnaughts, 
batter down St. Paui’s Cathedral and 
“bust” the Bank of England wide open. 
But what would she profit by this? 

The financiers know that any war 
between two great nations would so 
demoralize the finances of the world 
that panic and utter demoralization of 
business would follow the world 
around. Suppose Germany should cap- 
ture the subtreasury of New York and 
loot it; what would she gain beyond 
what gold and silver might be there? 
What would the banknotes be worth? 
Not the paper they were written on. 
Suppose Japan should wrest from us 
the Pacific coast; what would she do 
with it? She could not annex it; she 
could not govern it. Thanks to the 
development of commerce, which has 
made all nations kin, no nation can 
now go to war without so demoraliz 
ing the finances and business systems 
of the world that the losses by starva- 
tion and disease would be a hundred 
times as great as the losses in battle. 
England has tried the experiment; has 
spent her treasures’ both in men and 
money to conquer- South Africa; and 
what good has it done her? She has 
been obliged to give to those South 
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Africans all that they ever fought for, 
and more, 

Snlarging our army would provide 
for a wider expenditure of boodle in 
building arsenals and maintaining 
armies, would furnish fat places for 
politicians and for army officers, but 
it would impoverish our people. 

There is a short and simple way to 
avoid war. The Hague tribunal should 
in time be able to secure an agreement 
between the nations by which they 
would submit all their difficulties to 
arbitration. The objection heretofore 
has been that nations will not submit 
anything which affects what they call 
national honor. Well, we have heard 
a great deal in times past about “per- 
sonal honah,” any slight or affront to 
which must be wiped out with blood 
at the pistol’s point. We have got over 
that. It never was anything more than 
child’s play; and national honor is cut 
off the same piece. No gentleman, if 
he is insulted, thinks of whipping out 
a revolver and taking vengeance. He 
knows there is a better way than that; 
and there is a better way among na- 
tions. 

It should be possible for the diplo- 
mats of England and the United 
States to formulate a treaty by which 
with their navies they undertake to 
keep the peace of the world, unless 
nations abide by the verdict of the ar- 
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value of rotation, let us call to their 
attention experiments carried on at 
the Ohio station for fifteen years, as 
follows: Continuous winter wheat 
growing without fertilizer or manure; 
rotation wheat growing, the rotation 
being corn, oats, wheat, clover and 
timothy, without manure; continuous 
crops with manure; rotation with ma- 
nure; continuous crops with commer- 
cial fertilizer; and rotation with com- 
mercial fertilizer. The results should 
determine the value of rotation wheth- 
er used with barnyard manure or com- 
mercial fertilizers. In other words, it 
should bring out clearly the value of 
rotation under any treatment. 

Now what are the results every five 
years durimg this period? Where 
wheat was grown continuously with- 
out any treatment, the first five years 
the crop averaged 10.1 bushels, the 
second 8.4, the third 6.2. In other 
words, the decrease was 38 per cent. 
Where rotation was followed, with no 
treatment, the crop the first five-year 
period was 9.3 bushels, the second 8.5 
and the third 13.7. 

Where there was continuous wheat 
growing with manure, the average 
yield the first five years was 15.8 
bushels, the second 18.5, and the third 
17.5. Where rotation was followed 
with the same manuring the average 
yield of wheat the first five years was 
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bitrator; not an exclusive league, but 
a league into which any other nation 
may enter. The league would not be 
thirty days old before France would 
want to enter under the same terms, 
and Italy and Japan and China, and 
at last Germany. We have now 
reached a point when the temple of 
Janus should be closed, not like the 
old Roman temple, for a few years 
pending the birth of the Christ, but 
for all time. It can be done, if nations 
or those that lead the nations have 
as much sense as ordinary gentlemen 
display in settling their difficulties. 





THE BENEFIT OF A ROTATION. 


If we should live through the year 
1911, and by pounding away every 
week on this subject could induce 
those of our readers who have not 
done so, or at least the majority of 
them, to adopt a rational rotation, we 
should feel that it was one of the best 
year’s work we have ever done. Asa 
matter of fact, we do not believe that 
it is possible, on any land not subject 
to fertilization, from overflow or oth- 
erwise, to maintain fertility without a 
rotation. 

It is astonishing the number of 
farmers who are growing continuous 
crops. In some sections of Illinois, it 
is corn; in some parts of Kansas it is 
winter wheat; in the northwest it is 
spring wheat, or possibly wheat, oats 
and barley.- In the winter wheat sec- 
tions it may be wheat, oats and corn. 
They call this rotation. It is not a 
rotation that will maintain soil fer- 
tility. It is a rotation just a little 
better than the same continuous crop, 
though a rotation that will put off the 
evil day, but only put it off, for it will 
surely come. 

A rotation adapted to most of our 
territory is corn or potatoes, winter 
wheat or some kind of spring grain 
seeded down to clover, one year for 
meadow and the year following for 
pasture, then manured and put in 
corn. In some localities it may be 
possible to substitute potatoes for 
corn, especially in the winter wheat 
sections; in others, alfalfa for clover, 
to be kept in alfalfa for three or four 
years and then plowed under. Any of 
these rotations will bring the answer. 

To impress upon our readers the 





12.7 bushels, the second 19, and the 
third 30 bushels. 


Vhere there was continuous wheat 
growing with commercial fertiiizers 
the first five-year period the average 
yield was 19.8 bushels, the second 21.9 
and the third 17.4. Where rotation 
was followed with the same fertilizing 
the first five-year period the yield was 
20.5 bushels, the second 27.5 and the 
third 33.1 bushels. 

In every case the rotation increased 
the yield, the other treatment being 
the same. This is in entire harmony 
with experiments made at other sta- 
tions and with universal farm experi- 
ence. The profit and value of rotation 
in itself is one of the few things in 
agriculture that are definitely settled. 


Of course the rotations may vary; 
but there is a definite, fixed principle 
under any rotation. The rotation, to 
be successful, must add humus ma- 
terial to the soil; it must add nitro- 
gen. Merely changing from one grain 
crop to another will not produce satis- 
factory results, for the reason that the 
stubble and roots or cornstalks do not 
add sufficient vegetable matter to re- 
pair the waste that goes on through 
the mere act of cultivation; hence a 
soil out of physical condition. In a 
wet time it becomes pasty, tends to 
crack open, does not hold sufficient 
moisture. In short, the farm on which 
this is followed becomes what is called 
worn-out. It may still have an abun- 
dance of the essential elements of fer- 
tility. Most so-called worn-out farms 
have; but the physical condition of 
the soil has been so changed that it 
can not use the fertility that exists, 
no matter in how great abundance. 

On the other hand, a rotation such 
as we have mentioned keeps up the 
supply of vegetable matter. It adds 
nitrogen, which all plants require. Be- 
sides, it enables the farmer to control 
insect pests much more readily; and 
in addition to all this, it distributes 
the labor throughout the year. No 
man can make much headway by work- 
ing six months in the year, or even 
eight. He must have employment all 
the year around. 

Therefore, if you wish to be a real 
farmer, if you wish your children to 
be interested in the farm, if you wish 
to maintain the fertility of your land, 
by all means adopt a rotation suitable, 
to your soil, climate and market; one 
that will add vegetable matter to your 
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soil to keep up its physical condition, 
and nitrogen to supply the wants of 
the growing plants. 

There are many other advantages in 
rotation, of which we have often 
spoken; but we wish to burn into the 
mind of the farmer, if possible, the 
absolute necessity of abandoning the 
continuous crop system, or even a con- 
tinuous grain system, and get down 
to a rational system of farming. If 
you will do this, your children will 
bless you; your farm will bless you; 
the neighbors by and by will bless 
you; and “you wil live happy éver 


‘after.” 





PLEASE SIGN YOUR NAME. 


The receipt recently of a number of 
inquiries from subscribers who have 
failed to sign their names and ad- 


dresses leads us to once more remind 
our readers that we can give no at- 
tention to unsigned communications. 
When inquiries are answered in the 
paper, we very seldom use the name 
of the subscriber who asks for the in- 
formation. We never use the naine if 
he requests that it be withheld. It is 
necessary, however, that we should 
know from whom the inquiry is re- 
ceived, and also that we should know 
where he lives; the matter of location 
is very often essential to intelligent 
answer of an inquiry, especially when 
it relates to farm practice. Aside 
from this, it is mecessary that the 
name and address be given, that we 
may know the inquirer is entitled to 
information at our hands. We can not 
undertake to answer inquiries or fur- 
nish information to those who are not 
subscribers to the Farmer. The num- 
ber of our subscribers is now so large 


that all of our time is consumed in, 


serving them. - 

If our friends who write for infor- 
mation will bear in mind the absolute 
necessity of signing their names and 
addresses, it will facilitate answers 
and often save them disappointment. 





BANK CORN SHOWS. 


In a Sac county, Iowa, paper of re- 


cent date we notice the report of a 
very successful corn show by the 
State Bank of Schaller. The bank 
offered premiums of five dollars, three 
dollars, two dollars, and five premiums 
of one dollar each for the best five 
ears of yellow corn; also prizes of the 
same amount for-.the best five ears of 
white corn, and in class number three, 
for the best five ears of any kind of 
corn. Competition was limited to corn 
raised within ten miles of Schaller. 
The corn was brought together and 
judged during the farmers’ institute, 
and afterwards was auctioned off, 
bringing a total of $77, which money 
was turned over to the farmers’ insti- 
tute committee for use in awarding 
premiums at the coming institute. The 
sweepstakes ear sold for $7, and the 
sweepstakes five ears sold for $17. 
There were ninety entries in all. Other 
banks in the corn country could fol- 
low this example with profit to them- 
selves and their community. , 





EYE TROUBLE IN STEERS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have recently purchased some 
two-year-old steers, and a few in the 
bunch have some eye trouble. The 
eyes run freely, one side at a time. 
The eyeball itself does not seem to be 
affected, but the socket seems to swol- 
len considerably. The steers do not 
appear to run down in esh. Is there 
some way in which I could help the af- 
fected ones or prevent the disease 
from running throguh the herd? I in- 
tend to keep the affected ones by 
themselves.” _ 

Our correspondent has done a wise 
thing in isolating the affecied cattle. 
Next he should examine the eyes to 
see if there is any irritating substance 
in them. All foreign matter should of 
coures be removed as carefully as pos- 
sible. In case there appears to be no 
cause for the inflammation, we would 
advise putting the affected animals in 
a darkened stable, giving them one 
pound of Epsom salts dissolved in two 
or three pints of water. For an eye 
wash, one dram of boracic acid dis- 
solved in four ounces of boiling water 
is good, and should be applied to the 
affected eyes as often as convenient— 
several times a day. The eyes should 
appear all right in ten days or a couple 
of weeks. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT PARCELS POST 


The election is over, the smoke of 
battle has cleared away, the political- 
ly dead have been buried and the 
wounded are being sent into the polit- 
ical sanitariums or hospitals, these 
being the appointive offices in which 
congressmen who have been repudi- 
ated by the people are kept, awaiting 
a change in the popular mind. People 
can now turn their attention to a mat- 
ter of even more importance than 
most of the issues of the last cam- 
paign, namely, the current methods of 
sending small packages from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer. We shall not 
get clear ideas on the subject of par- 
cels post until we study the methods 
by which packages of eleven pounds 
or less are handled. 

In our country the express com- 
panies have a monopoly of this busi- 
ness; in fact, a monopoly of carrying 
packages weighing over four pounds. 
It must not be forgotten that we have 
parcels post. We have had it for 
many years, but it is limited to a four- 
pound package, and the rate is sixteen 
cents a pound. No other country of 
which we have any knowledge has a 
parcels post of this limited character 
and high cost. 


In European countries the general 
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express companies are under contract 
with the postoffice department of 
Grtat Britain to carry an eleven-pound 
package even clear across the United 
States for 25 cents, whereas they 
would charge an American citizen 
somewhere around three dollars for 
carrying the same package from New 
York to Seattle. 

Another fact: In Europe, where 
they have parcels post, they have no 
express companies. The railroads 
transport all packages above eleven 
pounds, and do it quite as satisfactor- 
ily and at much less relative cost than 
our express companies here do the 
business. 

It should soak into the minds of 
both the railroad people and the citi- 
zen, that the express companies are 
simply parasites on the railroad busi- 
ness, and indirectly one of the rea- 
sons for the plea for advanced rates 
on the part of the railroads. A lousy 
calf or pig must have more feed, if it 
is to thrive, than one that is clean. So 
much of the nutriment of the feed goes 
to the louse. So the railroad that is 
supporting an express company must 
either have higher rates or give poor- 
er service. The louse thrives whether 
the calf does or not. That the express 
companies are thriving is evident from 
the fact that the Wells-Fargo Com- 
pany, as shown by recent investiga- 





When a strike occurs among the ex- 
press employes, as recently in New 
York, the whole express business of 
the country is demoralized, involving 
very heavy losses to merchants and 
farmers; while parcels post packages 
coming by mail from other countries 
were delivered promptly. In this, as 
in sO many other ways, the people of 
the United States treat citizens of for- 
eign countries better than their own. 

Whenever anything is said in favor 
of parcels post, the bogie that is 
brought up to alarm the merchant is 
the mail order house. This bogie will 
cease altegether to be a bogie when 
we realize that no country that has 
parcels post is bothered by catalogue 
or mail order houses, or at least we 
hear of no complaint about them. 

We studied this parcels post ques- 
tion pretty thoroughly when on the 
Country Life Commission, took testi- 
mony all over the United States, and 
we came to the conclusion then that 
somebody was putting up aé large 
amount of money to defeat parcels 
post, and making use of it in the way 
of organizing the country merchants 
against this movement. Who it is we 
are not prepared to say, or at least 
prove. 

We are clearly of the opinion that 
parcels post would do the mail order 
houses more damage than any other 
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this should be tried out first on the 
plan proposed by Postmaster General 
von Meyer—would enlarge the scope 
of our present parcels post by raising 
the limit from four pounds to eleven, 
and greatly reduce the rate. It would 
strike down the monopoly which the 
express companies now have in trans- 
porting everything weighing more 
than four pounds; but mainly, it 


‘would induce the farmer to deal with 


his country merchant at a very great- 
ly reduced cost. 

The rural mail delivery and the ru- 
ral telephone have been a wonderful 
advantage to the farmers of our land; 
and parcels post would be as great 
an advantage in many ways as either 
of these. It would not have been 
practicable until the rural route sys- 
tem was established and the telephone 
brought into use. It now follows log- 
ically as the third great addition to 
the comforts of the farm home. 

It is time for the farmer to let his 
representatives in congress know that 
he wants them to do business on this 
matter without any more foolishness. 
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Are you befogged? 


‘You can’t get befogged about roof- 
ing when you steer straight for Gen- 
asco, and get it for every building on 
the farm. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of the only perfect water- 
proofer—Trinidad Lake Asphalt, Na- 
ture’s own product. No mystery; no 
guess-work, Genasco has the life that 
lasts. Proven by over thirty years’ 
use of natural asphalt. 

The Kant-leak Kleet is the greatest 
help yet in applying roofing. Makes 
seams positively watertight without 
cement. Saves time. Enhances 
beauty of the roof. Supplied with 


Genasco, when ordered. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco. Gold Medel (highest 
award) Seattle, 1909. Mineral or smooth surface Look 
for the hemisphere trademark on the roll. Refuse substi- 
tntes of similar looks. Write for samples and the G 
Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Cr ection, Genasco Smooth-surface Roofing 








Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
= Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 











weight is eleven pounds, with certaiii 
reguiations as to size. It may be in- 
teresting to study rates in some other 
countries. The highest foreign rate 
is in Cuba, where the cost is 10 cents 
up to five pounds and 6 cents for each 
additional pound. It may be said that 
Cuba is a small country. So it is; but 
Australasia is a large country. There 
are six states in it. Its intra-state 
rate is 12 cents for one pound, 18 cents 
for two, 24 cents for three, and 6 cents 
for each additional pound up to and 
including eleven pounds, the parcels 
rate for this being 72 cents. The inter- 
state rate is 16 cents for one pound, 
28 cents for two, $1.3 for eleven 
pounds. The population of Australasia 
is only one-tenth as dense as that of 
the United States. 

The most striking feature of the 
present situation is that the United 
States has postal treaties with twelve 
countries or parts of countries in Eu- 
rope, nine in South America, seven in 
Asia, three in Africa, five in Canada, 
and with nine groups of islands, and 
you can send packages up to eleven 
pounds to any postoffice in any of the 
above mentioned countries at 12 cents 
a pound; while our parcels post rate 
is 16 cents a pound for any distance, 
and limits the size to four pounds. In 
other words, a Jap in Omaha can send 
a package to Japan at 12 cents a 
pound, while an American in the same 
city would have to pay 16 cents a 
pound to send a package to Lincoln. 
An eleven pound package would cost 
$1.32 to Japan, but $1.76 to Des Moines 
—and to send it by mail to Des Moines 
it would be necessary to make it up 
in three packages. 

Another surprising fact is that the 





tien, earns a profit of about 70.7 per 
cent on its capital, largely water. The 
actual profit on the capital that is 
really invested in the business of the 
American Express Company is 105.6 
per cent. 

Our readers can easily guess why 
the railroads submit to this parasit- 
ism. It will probably be found on in- 

stigation that the men who really 
own the railroads are heavy stockhold- 
ers in the express companies. The 
common stockholder may lose by rea- 
son of a lousy railroad, but the men 
who own the express company fatten 
by the process. 

It is worth while looking into the 
relations between the railroads and 
the express companies. The railroad 
has a contract with the express com- 
pany. The louse has no contract with 
the pig or calf. This contract gener- 
aly provides that the express com- 
pany pay to the railroad about 50 per 
cent of its gross earnings—to be ac- 
curate, 47.7 per cent. In other words, 
the express companies get about half 
of the total earnings for collecting 
and distributing the express packages 
hauled by the railroads. The rate 
charged, according to the testimony 
of express company Officials, is about 
two and a half times the first-class 
freight rates on the same class of 
goods to the same point. In many 
cases, however, investigation shows 
that they are from three to five times 
these rates. The express rates are 
supposed to be based on the rate for 
100 pounds. When the rates are at- 
tacked, the companies simply reduce 
the minimum, and in this way have 
been able to advance their rates very 
materially during the last ten years. 





interest except the express companies, 
especially the limited parcels post 
proposed by the postmaster general 
aged the Roosevelt administration. 
By this it was proposed to distribute 
parcels at a very low rate through the 
rural carriers on the various routes 
emanating from a town. 

This would enable farmers to order 
packages from the town merchant 
without the trouble of hitching up and 
going to town, at an expense probably 
less than the trouble of hitching up 
and the wear and tear on team and 
wagon. The mail order house could 
not possibly utilize this, and the re- 
sult would be that the business of the 
farmer would be thrown directly to 
the nearest town or city from which 
his rural route issues. It might pos- 
sibly change the method of doing busi- 
ness in the country towns, might elim- 
inate some of the local merchants, 
which would be a good thing,.for the 
reason that in many towns and cities 
there are more retailers than can 
make a decent living without charging 
exorbitant prices. 

The cry will be made that it would 
swamp the rural carriers. There are 
forty thousgnd of these, and the of- 
ficial reports say that the average 
weight of mail delivered by each 
wagon in the rural delivery service is 
only twenty-five pounds. The carrier 
is prepared to take 500 pounds. Now 
if by this limited parcels post the 
rural routes earn two dollars for each 
round trip, the gain would be over 
$2,500,000; and to make this gain each 
carrier would only need to take twen- 
ty pounds additional, or a total load of 
forty-five pounds. 

Rural parcels post—and we believe 











solve the water problem for the coun- 
try home. Easy to operate and keep 
in order, made of the most durable 
materials by workmen who have made 
pumps and pumping a life study. Sixty 
years the 
Send for Free book 
“Water Supply for the Home” 
and study your case. 

Goulds makc the largest line of hand 
and power pumps in the world—from 
$3 to $300. The name ** Goulds ** 
is cast on every genuine Goulds pump. 

Buy under this name and you get the 
best pump made, 
THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY 
No. 98 W. Fall Street, Seneca Fails, N.Y, 


UR FEED — a 
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perticulars an. ask a for circu an 





OR SALE—A geek pest ~ hs ye andeupply 
business {In town o rz 1 take part pay- 
ment in Lowa land. baneate th for selling party leay- 
ing state. Address P. O. Box 1063, Cedar Rapids, la. 
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School Directors 
School Patrons 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
Are your children suffering these 
winter days—catching colds, ton- 
silitis, pneumonia from poor heat- 
ing and ventilating in your school? 


Dec. 30, 1910. 





Cold 


Send for My Perfect School Heating System on 30 Days Free Wesne: 
Trial—It Costs You Nothing Unless Absolutely § Satisfactory—No 
Money Down—No Notes—No Contract—If More Than Pleased 
Pay As You Can—If Not, Send It Right Back At My Expense 








Read This Heading Again Carefully 











It ce ies eae proves one thing—that I have a world of confidence in my heater. 
Without a penny or a line in advance, but I’m glad to do it just to convince you. 
ter. I knowit is the greatest thing that can be put into a school 


them came back, but I’m willing to risk that. I know my hea 


tht it will vastly improve not only the comfort and health, but also the work of both pupils and teacher. 
That’s why Iam making you this great free trial offer at my expense. 
I want to convince you by the greatest argument in the world actual, personal, right-before-your-eyes, cold weather proof, 


too—at once—when you see my room-furnace in operation. 


How is Your School Heated? 


The average country school is still heated with an ordinary 
stove. I don't have to explain to you what the result is, you 
know how the ordinary school stove works. You know that close 
to it the heat is too strong for any child to stand. All around it 
a large space must be left vacant—wasted. You know too that 
just as soon as you get out of this roasting hot circle it begins 
to get cold and in only a few feet it becomes absvlutely chilly. 
But this is net the only bad feature of the ordinary school 
steve. With it all the heated air immediately rushes to the 
ceiling and stays there while the lowe ‘'r part of the room and 
the floors are so chilly that the children’s feet, cold and often 
wet to begin with, almost freeze. Any school boy or girl can 
tell you how true this is. 

And worst of all, the ordinary school stove breeds sickness 
by making ve »ntilation impossible, The warm air rushing to 
the ceiling forces all the foul air down to the bottom of the room 
to be breathed over and overagain. If the windows are opened 
at the top all the heated air rushes out, leaving the cold and 
bad air still there. If they are opened at the bottom there is 
always danger of bad draughts, which cause colds and many 
other kinds of sickness. 

There is no question about it, the ordinary school stove 
never keeps the school room prope rly warm in cold weather, is 
dangerous to the health of the scholars and keeps the whole 
school so uncomfortable—always too warm or too cold—that it 
impossible for any of the pupils to get the best results out of 
their lessons. 


Look at This Picture 


But see what a different story 
this picture tells. Look at it care- 
fully. See how the warm air—rep- 
semated by the little arrows—goes 
into every corner of the room, See 
how it covers the floor, too, mak- 
ing it just as warm as the ceiling. 
See how there is no cold air any- 
where—the whole room is so full 
of warm air that there’s no room 
for it. Notice how the stove that 
is keeping this whole room warm 
is clear over in thecorner. Notice 


how the children are seated right up to it without the least waste space, yet 
even the closest are perfectly comfortable. 
is no warmer there than in the farthest corner of the room. 
big. pipe in the other corner of the room. 
see where it takes the air from—the floor. 
air collects—at the bottom of the room. 





Greater 
Comfort 


It is pretty expensive to send out a lot of heaters 
It would be a mighty expensive thing if very many of 


I know 
I know you’ll appreciate this 
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Better 
Lessons 


A thermometer would show that it 
Then notice the 
This is the ventilator flue. But 
This is where the foul poisoned 
From here it is contiondihe being 


sucked directly up the flue, and warm air is being continually drawn down 
to take its place—making a perfect circulation w ithout even opening a window 


or door, 


Which of these two school rooms would you prefer to have your children sit 
in—in which would they be the most comfortable, in which do you think 
they would keep the healthiest, in which would they be able to study best and 


learn most—which would you rather attend? 


there is no question of choice. 


I need not wait for your answer— 


SMITH HEATING SYSTEM 


The smith will do what no other heater can do. 
room at an absolutely even temperature—it will keep the floor 
as the upper air of the room and it will do this steadily and « 


sity of ever opening doors or er sang 


in through the pipe as indicated in the.big illustration. 


It will keep the whole 


conomically. 
Moreover, the Smith System furnishes perfect ventilation without the neces- 
Fresh air is continually being taken 
The air is thoroughly 


just aswarm room. 


heated and then sent out in a steady, w 
The special ventilator flue as dese pe d above —— off all the foul 
and colder air which sinks to the floor and at the same time pulls the fresh, 
warm air downward to its place, keeping all the air from floor to ceil- 
ing always warm and fresh and sweet. 


warm, fresh stream through the 


30 Days FREE Cold Weather Trial 


No Money Down—No pnenentciane Contract—I Guarantee the Freight 


he Smith System of Heating and Ventilation is revolu 
10,000 school districts are 

y school otlicers would be glad to buy Smith System if 

to themselves; therefore this special offer is made for 

» have to act at once if you get advantage of it. 

1 coupon, giving the size of your school roon 


T know that 
schools of America 
I tind that ma 
without any r 
You will thereto 
As soon as I receive the encloses 


aor 
HO SMOKE PIP! 
ND DAMP, 

- ASTCASINGRING 

BGAS TIGHT,& 

ARCH JOINT. 

PCAST BAFFLE PLATE 
= THROWING ALL SPOKE 
SAND GAS AGAINST 
g RADIATING SURFACES 


‘ ” 
ELECTROPLATED 
COPPER CASHING at 


EXTRA HEAVY 
STEEL BOuY 


‘ 
TAIR SPACE aETWren 
OUTER CASING & UNING 


4 we 
DOUBLE ASBESTOSLN 





the tirst time. 


tionizing the sanitary conditions in country 


already using it, many of which are in your state. 


they could have a free cold-weather trial of it 
It is good only to March 1. 1y11, 


1 and and the size of your chimney, I will send you 
a free booklet describing the Smith System com- 
plete, and giving you the prices on different sizes 
and styles, and telling you what size you need to 
heat and ventilate your building. 

As soon as I receive an answer to this letter. 
accepting my proposition, | will ship you, freight 
prepaid, the style of Smith System which you want 
and you may try it for 30 days in your school room. 
If it does not do the work I claim for it during the 
%0 days cold weather trial, immediately following 
your recefving the heater. you may ship it back to 
me at my expense. On this offer you take no risk, 
vuivance no Money, sign no contract and have no 
investment. If the Smith System does the work 
that I claim for it, your school board may pay for 

it at the regular price, either in cash 
or by schoo! warrant. 


Smith System 


of your school you cannot afford to neglect this offer. 


If you want better conditions in the heating and ventilating 
It_ has 
never been made before and probably never will be made afain, 


as all the 10.000 Smith Systems already sold have been sold on 
contract binding the school board to pay. 
absolute 
today before you forge 
L 


This offer is made in 
Clip off this coupon, fill it out and sign it 
t it. (Signed) 

C. SMITH, Pres. Smith System Heating Co. 


good faith. 


COUPON 


Smith System Heating C y, Minneapolis, Minn. Dept. WwW 
GENTLEMEN: As per ad in Wallaces’ Farmer, you may send me printe« 

ter and prices of the Smith System and let me know by return mall the 

style of heater needed for our schoolhouse. I will immediately have ¢ 

board consider your free proposition and let you know whether we accept 


This school is....... £6. IGM, «ccccce ft. wide and....... ft. high. The chimney 














eee b -inches, inside measurement 
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Write Today 


Heating Company 


Dept. W, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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THE REAL MEANING OF EXPORTS 
AND IMPORTS. 

So much is constantly being said 
that has a tendency to confuse the 
public mind as to the significance of 
exports and imports and their bearing 
en national prosperity, that we submit 
some facts and considerations which 
to us to be self-evident. 


appear 
Speaking generally, we export what 
we can not sell at home; in other 


words, the surplus. If the foreigner 
wants our farm produce, he must pay 
more for it than the farmer can get at 
home. When prices are said to be on 
an export basis, say wheat or corn, it 
means that the foreigner will give a 
little more than the home miller, feed- 
er or manufacturer. When the home 
miller will give as much for wheat as 
the foreigner, export ceases. 

When we can use all our wheat crop 
at home, we export none. When we 
grow a large surplus of wheat, we 
dump it or sell it abroad, and take 
whatever we can get; and what we 
can get fixes the price at home. Hence 
it has often happened that a two-third 
crop of wheat brings in more dollars 
than a full crop. Farmers have made 
more money in wheat in the last two 
years, when it was too high for export, 
than they ever made when it was on 
an export basis. The market reports 
tell us that corn is on an export basis, 
and therefore the low price. May it 


not be that the large crop estimates 
have led dealers to believe that we 


have grown more corn than we can 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


impoverishing his land. He has mined 
and sold the fertility of his land in the 
shape of grain at less than it cost him 
in labor and the loss of the essential 
elements of fertility. 

Th heavy export of manufactured 
goods during the last two or three 
years does not necessarily mean pros- 
perity. It only means that we have 
developed manufacturing far beyond 
the wants of our own people; that we 
have more factories than consumers 
of their products. Whether it was 
wise to stimulate manufactures to this 
extent is another question, which will 
solve itself as soon as factories have 
to sell their goods abroad at less than 
actual cost. 

The “balance of trade,” so-called, is 
a mere fiction; for the reason that it 
deals only with exports and imports 
of goods, whether the product of the 
factory or the farm. It does not take 
into account the important items of 
freights both ways, for the shipping 
is mainly done by the foreigner; nor 
does it take into account the stocks 
and bonds sold abroad, nor the money 
spent by Americans in traveling in 
foreign’ countries, nor the moneys 
brought in by immigrants, nor the vast 
amounts sent home to their friends in 
the Old Country, nor the investments 
of Americans in foreign countries, nor 
of foreigners in this country. The only 
true balance is the amount of gold and 
silver sent from one country to anoth- 
er in payment of balances. It is a 
shame to see people fooled and hum- 
bugged by this fairy tale of a large 
balance of trade in our favor. When 





vents the education of the children; 
and this fact in itself will make the 
machine one of the greatest bene- 
factors that has ever come to that 
country. 

Another effect will be to put the 
growing of cotton into the hands of 
large farmers. This being the case, 
the acreage put in cotton will be limit- 
ed only by the amount of labor that 
can be secured to prepare the ground 
and cultivate it. The class of farming 
done by men who have put large cap- 
ital into cotton lands will be of a 
much higher grade than that done by 
the man who cultivates as many acres 
as his children can pick, and does this 
very largely by mortgaging the crop 
in advance for the means on which 
to live while producing it. This has 
been one of the greatest drawbacks 
to the entire south. 

To pick one hundred acres of cotton 
producing half a bale to the acre will 
require twenty-five days with the ma- 
chine, the running expense of which 
will be about six dollars a day. To 
pick fifty bales on this one hundred 
acres by hand would cost between five 
and eight hundred dollars, and it 
would take twelve hands more than 
twenty-five days to complete the task. 
If this be true, and we have no reason 
to doubt it, then there will be a com 
plete revolution in agriculture in the 
south; for the south practically has 
a monopoly of the cotton growing of 
the world. There will be no limit to 
the increase in the crop of cotton if 
the problem of picking can be solved 
in an economical way. 
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a speculative low- 


export. 


home—hence 


er price, permitting 


use at 





When an industry is firmly organ- 
ized, as the steel trust or the sugar 
trust, and highly protected as well, it 
can do what the farmer can not. It 
can dump the surplus at the cost of 
production without affecting the home 
price. This gives the explanation of 
the tact that, notwithstanding = 
and our manufactures 
are ofien sold much lower cued than 
at home. 

We import whatever we can buy 
cheaper abroad than at home; that is, 
when we can get it cheaper after pay- 
ing the cost, the transportation and 
duty. We import potatoes, for exam- 
ple, every year because ocean freights 
to Atlantic seaports are merely nom- 
inal. Often they are brought over as 


ballast, while the duties are less than 
freight rates from the Mississippi val- 
ley. We import wooien goods and pay 
half the cost in tariffs, because we can 
not be sure that we get ail wool at 
home. Sometimes we go “imported” 
crazy, and pay a long price for import- 
ed goods no better than those at home 
as a premium for our insanity. 

Heavy exports do not necessarily 
mean, aS many people suppose, that 
we are prospering or getting rich as a 
nation; nor do heavy imports neces- 


sarily mean that we are becoming im- 
poverished. The first means simply 


that we are selling things cheap, and 
that this is a good country to buy in; 
the second that we have plenty to buy 
With and therefore it is a good country 
for the foreigner to sell in. 

The heavy exports of grain of the 
last quarter century have not enriched 
the farmer, but impoverished him by 


} 
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we are getting more gold and silver | 
during the year than we send abroad, 
we are just that much ahead as a na- | 
tion. When we send more abroad than | 
we receive, we are just that 
poorer. 


much 


. 





PICKER. 


ef experimental 


A COTTON 
After twenty years 


ical 


work, it does seem as if a pract 


onted, 


great a 


cotton picker has been invé which 
will in 
revelation in growing 
ind has made in growing 
The great difficulty in cotton 
is io find help enough to pick it. 
can grow and cultivate a great deal 
more cotton than he can pick; and 
hence he must limit his operations to 
the number of men, women and chil- 
dren that he can persuade to pick the 
cotton. 

With 


time work almost as 
as the 
wheat. 
growing 
A man 


cotton 


the cotton picker he can go 
over about as many acres a day as he 
can cover in cultivating the crop. It 
requires two operations, for the cotton 
bolls do not all open at the same time. 
The remarkable thing is that a ma- 
chine has been invented which will 
pick out the full-blown cotton and not 
injure the unopened bolls. We have 
been watching this machine for about 
a year, believing that if it should 
prove successful in actual practice, as 
it seems to be now, it would revolu- 
tionize the cotton growing of the 
south. 
One of the difficulties about educat- 
ing the children of the south is that 
they can not go to school till after 
the cotton is picked. Hence this neces- 
sity of getting the cotton picked pre- 


D. Waters, Dawson, Il. 
‘ . 


CURING HAMS. 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“In your issue of November 25th, 
find a recipe for curing meat. Now I 
have for several years used a very sim- 





ilar recipe, but have always found it 
necessary to draw off the brine in 
from three to five days, and boil and 
skim it again. Is it necessary to do so 
with the recipe as given in your 
paper? How much meat will the recipe 
cure?” 

The recipe as given in our issue of 


25th was twenty gallons of 
water, thirty pounds of salt, eight 
ounces of soda, five ounces of salt 
peter and ten pounds of brown sugar. 
This should be boiled in a large kettle, 
skimmed and cooled before using. In 
the winter time we do not believe that 
as a rule it would be necessary to boil 
and skim a second time within three 
to five days. The recipe as given above 
will cure from four to five hundred 
pounds of meat. 


November 


RYE AS GREEN MANURE, 
correspond- 


A Lucas County, Iowa, 
ent writes: 

“IT would like to hear from several 
of your readers on what effect rye, 
sown in the fall and plowed under the 
following spring, would have toward 
enriching the soil for corn.” 

Rye is not a true fertilizer when it 
is plowed under as green manure. It 
simply puts the fertility that was al- 
ready in the soil in a more available 
form. We would like to hear from 
any of our readers who have had ex- 
perience plowing rye under in the 
spring for corn. 
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ON’T be 
“Dental 
Cripple.” 


If your teeth are de- 
cayed you can’t chew 
your food or digest it. 


Without good diges- 
tion your health suffers 








COLGATE S 


RIBBON» 
DENTAL CREAM 





thoroughly cleans, preserves 
and polishes. It prevents de- 
cay by keeping your mouth in 
that sweet, clean,, antiseptic 
condition that counteracts the 
growth of decay-germs. 


Colgate’s is as delicious as it is 
efficient. Its delightful flavor 
makes its twice-a-day use a 
treat. 





At your dealer’ s, orsend 4c for 42 
inches of Cream in Triai Tube. 


COLGATE & CO., Dot 87 
199 Fulton Strect lew York 
Manufacturers of the 
famous Colgate’s Totlet 
and Shaving Soaps, 
Tale Powders 
and Perfumes. 
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Perfectly—Quickly 


Here's the famous Thompson Wheelbarrow Seeder 
that has meant better stands of alfalfa, clover, tim- 
othy ee d top, orcLard erass, biue grass, etc., for 
near ly forty years, Over 200,000 now in us e—all 
mag big money by increasiug crops and saving 

ecd. Bows most uniformly and economically, eov- 
ers all ground even!y—never wastes seed. Sows 
any amount to the acre, fast or slow—30 to 50 acres 
aday. Hopper carried "close to the ground—wind 
coes not affect the work of 


Thompson’s Wheelbarrow Seeder 


Works Syeelty well on rough or smooth ground. 
Lastsa lifetime butquickly pays for ltselt. Perfectly 
balanced. Madeinev ay eee tize tomeet every 
condition, Lhere’s a Thompson for you no matter 
whatseed or how many acres or whatquantity tothe 
acreyousow. Lightest,strongestand most durable, 
Weighs 45 to 59 pounds complete, Large wheel runs 
easily, Anybocycanuseit. Absolutely guaranteed. 

Send name on postal now for complete cnseien 
je et pany styles and sizes, hd an quick 1 

intcrested in increased profits. Add 


O. E. Thompson & “Sons 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 









Cut Feed Cost 30% 


WRITE TODAY for our free 
Illustrated Catalog and 
Special Introductory 


RED MILL 


All-Metal Feed Grinder 


Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, 
Oats, wheat, barley, cow peas, 
cotton seed, beans, chopped 
alfalfa, Kaffircorn, ete., to 


80% to futtening value of feed 
and: oliminates all waste. Has ghaneeable grinding bors 
»¢ containg valuable information ever 

cee wae today for lowest introductory olor ever male, 


—— anmevnone-qual MFG. CO. 
OveRT¥NOE™ 1°21 Chestnut St. W jaterico, lowa 








P Pe payout, secur 
*ATENTS START vce aaron Beep on 
Startright. Free book—How to obtain, finance 
prow patents, Send sketch, free search, 

at. Atizs., Ad.22, Washington, 0.0, 
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Education for the Farm Boy 


The Substance of a Paper Prepared for the Prairie Club, of 
Des Moines, by H. C. Wallace, Associate Editor 
of Wallaces’ Farmer. 














In recent years the higher prices of 
agricultural products and the conse- 
quent higher cost of living have turned 
the attention of the nation, and espe- 
cially of the residents of cities, sharp- 
ly toward the need for better farming 
and bigger crops. There has been 
widespread complaining 
farmer. He has for generations bcen 
making a bare amily. 
He has sold the fruits of his labor, not 


against the 
living for his 


for what he might determine to be a 
fair price after making due allowance 
for the money invested and the labor 
expended, but for what the buyer has 
been willing to pay. If the average 
farmer has made money, it has been 
by the work of his children, by saving 
—through the practice of the strict- 
est economy—and by the increase in 
the value of his‘ land through the 
growth in population. If the average 
farmer should deduct from his gross 
earnings a fair interest on the money 
dnvested in land and equipment, make 
a reasonable allowance for deprecia- 
tion of equipment, and pay a fair price 
for all the labor used aside from his 
own, he would have for his own labor, 
during a ten-year period, less than the 
wages of the clerk, the stenographer 
or the freight brakeman. Without 
analyzing this condition, the bright 
farm boy has recognized its existence, 
hence the drift from the farm to town 
and to new sections where cheap land 
can be had, thus duplicating for him 
the opportunities of his father. 

With the coming of the higher 
prices for agricultural products, came, 
as | have said, widespread complaint 
against the farmer. From the humble 
toiler, thankfully receiving whatever 
the buyer saw fit to give him, and with 
his much-talked-of independence as 
his chief asset, he became almost over 
night the strong merchant, asking and 
receiving a fair price for his products, 
and finally reached the point where he 
was not compelled to haul his crops 
direct from the fields to the market to 
pay accumulated debts. The buyer 
resented this change. He had so long 
looked upon the farmer as a poorly- 
paid laborer, thankful for the oppor- 
tunity to serve, that his changed con- 
dition seemed the basest ingratitude. 
And so from all sorts and conditions 
of men came suggestions of ways to 
enable the farmer to produce larger 
crops, in order that they might be sold 
cheaper. The need for agricultural 
education has become generally rec- 
ognized. Every city consumer will 
agree that the farmer must be edu- 
cated, not so much because he wants 
to help the farmer, but in the hope 
that educated farmers may mean 
cheaper farm products. Men in all 

valks of life have been active in this 
propaganda for agricultural education. 
Railroads have run special trains, car- 
rying instruction in farming, and have 
invited the farmers to come and hear. 
Railroad presidents have made speech- 
es in public and have printed pam- 
phlets for the farmer to read. Bank- 
ers have subscribed for cheap agricul- 
tural papers by the hundred and dis- 
tributed them free, instead of calen- 
dars and chromos. Merchants have 
offered prizes for the biggest pump- 
kins and the largest ears of corn. State 
fairs have offered free scholarships at 
the agricultural colleges. A_ great 
western university has established an 
agricultural guild and arranged with 
the owners of country estates to per- 
mit city youths to work on them, so 
that if worst comes to worst the pro- 
duction on the farm may continue. 
Magazine writers have told of the ro- 
mance of farming, of the success of 
bonanza farmers, and the magazines 
are full of pictures of the farmer in 
his automobile driving from one field 
to another, inspecting his crops. The 
governor and industrial agent of a 
great state have started a back-to-the- 
farm movement, and propose to locate 
city laboring “men on _ twenty-acre 
plots. City school teachers are taking 





homesteads in sections where the nor- 
mal rainfall is less than twelve inches, 
and where the only way to get milk 
from a cow is to rope and throw her 
and take it away by force. 

And the improvement of farming is 
a subject which may well challenge 
the attention of the American people, 
irrespective of their occupation or 
avocation, Vith the growth of our 
population there must soon come an 
improvement in our methods of farm- 
ing. We have now occupied practically 
all of our crop-producing land. We 
have heretofore been a nation of soil 
robbers. As long as there was new 
land to be possessed, we worried lit- 
tle about wasted fertility. While we 
were harvesting the fertility of the 
ages, crop production was measured 
largely by the work expended. The 
most successful farmer was he who 
could work and work his dependents 
longest and hardest. But when suc- 
cessive crops have taken out of the 
soil the fertility which is immediately 
available, the farmer who grows a crop 
that will bring him more than it costs 
must learn how to unlock the reserve 
store which nature yields only to him 
who has studied her laws. He must 
use brains as well as strength. He 
must learn how to restore the fertility 
which he took away. He must learn 
the laws of breeding and feeding live 
stock. He must learn how to grow 
larger crops on less land. He must 
learn how to combat the various in- 
sect pests which multiply under ignor- 
ant farming. He must learn how to 
protect his crops from the ravages of 
various low forms of parasitic plant 
life. These things are not to be 
learned from the so-called practical 
farmer. However skillful he may be- 
come in the art of farming, he can 
learn the science only from the scien- 
tist, or from the scientific farmer. 

Hence the education of the farmer 
becomes a matter of the greatest mo- 
ment to the nation at large. Our pop- 
ulation is increasing and must be fed. 
Our land is practically occupied. With- 
in a comparatively few years, as we 
measure time in a large way, we must 
increase our crop yields or go hungry. 
More intensive farming in the way of 
better cultural methods will temporar- 
ily increase the yield per acre. The 
labor now put upon a quarter section 
will, if intelligently expended on 
eighty acres, give as great or greater 
returns. But improvement in the art 
of “tickling the earth” is but a tem- 
porary expedient. The store of fer- 
tility in the soil is limited. If taken 
away year by year, and nothing re- 
turned, it will be exhausted as cer- 
tainly as is the vein of coal. Improved 
cultivation, alone, acts upon the soil 
as a stimulant does upon the human 
organism—it exhausts its strength all 
the more rapidly. The great problem 
which as a nation we are confronted 
with, is not alone that of growing 
greater crops, but of doing this and 
at the same time so conserving the 
soil that we—and our sons after us— 
may continue to grow them, and this 
problem can be solved only by the ed- 
ucated, scientific farmer. 

It is the purpose of this paper, 
therefore, to consider what we have 
been and are now doing to educate the 
boys and young men who are to be 
the farmers of the future, and to 
tentatively suggest some things we 
should do hereafter if we work out this 
problem as satisfactorily as we have 
heretofore worked out other problems 
of similar importance. To this end I 
propose to outline as briefly as pos- 
sible the general methods of education 
followed in some advanced foreign 
countries, and contrast them with our 
own; second, to deal with secondary 
agricultural education in foreign coun- 
tries; third, to discuss the condition 
in this state and offer some sugges- 
tions as to the methods by which it 
might be improved. My information 
on the school systems of foreign coun- 
tries has been gathered and appropri- 
ated from a general reading of every- 
thing I have been able fo find bearing 
on the subject. The best single work 





I have found is Making of a Citizen, 
by Robert Edward Hughes, of Oxford. 
(Continued next week) 
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Engines 


Mike L143 Morey Sawlag Hood 


My New 1911 Catalo 





is the most complete Engine book ever 
printed. My 1911 prices simply baffle all 


competition and are based on the most tremendous factory output of any con- 
cern in the world selling direct. No matter what style or size engine you 
want to'buy, don’t order without first getting this book which is absolutely 


FREE for the asking. 


This is What They All Say 


Gentlemen: I would rather refer anyone to the 
Galloway Engine than any other on the market for 
several reasons. First, because it is so well con- 
structed that any unskilled person can operate it. 
Second, because it uses less gasoline than any 
other engine of the same rated power I have ever 
seen, In talking about rated power I will refer 
you toour5h. p. Galloway Engine pulling a 34- 
inch rip saw and it does its work well. In sum- 
ming this altogether the Galloway Engine in my 
estimation will take the honors for the best gaso- 
line engine on the market for simplicity, economy 
and rated power. Your truly, 

Hopkinton, Iowa, W. R. BLANCHARD, 

We helped W. R. Blanchard saw wood. We 

\ sawed twelve cords of wood in 


: two hours and twenty minutes 
me with half a gallon of gasoline. It 
a» is the best engine on the market. 

4 James Dunn Charles Dunn 


*,L. M. Willard John J. Rowery 
\ Robert Neitert 


\ 
/ WM. GALLOWAY Co; 








A postal card will bring it to you by return mail, 


Galloway Stationary § 50 

Galloway Portables 30- 

Galloway Sawing Outfits Up 
‘ 


in many styles and sizes and every one 
of them sent to anyone anywhere on a 30 
days free trial together with a legal bind- 
ing 5-year guarantee backed by a 
$25,000.00 cash bond deposited with 
the Black Hawk Nat’l Bank of Water- 
loo. You can’t make_a mistake when 
mane a ell sEngine. You 
must be perfectly ¢ 
satisfied cio ry Rg 
long time trial |’. 

or the deal / i 

don’t 80. <> | 








How To Figure The Cost 


ofa Manure Spreader 


Divide the we by the years of service 
—tiguring the cost of repairs. That 
gives ri the cost-per-year. And the 
spreader that is lowest in cost-per-year 
is the one you want— providing it is built 
on the right getectme. On that basis, 
‘i. e £ 


Great 
estern 


Let us send you our big Art Catalog at once, 
so you can see how a spreader should be made 
if itis to stand up and do good work for a life- 
time. Then you will understand why so many 
spreaders are mot giving satisfaction. You'll 
know just why the Great Western is used and en- 
dorsed by over 100,000 progressive farmers and 
by nearly every U. S. Government and State Ex- 
periment Station. .When you know the Great 


Western 
Construction 


you will realize that a spreader doesn’t have to 
mean constant repairs andtrouble. When you 
read how much oak, hickory, steel, malleable 
and wrought iron there is in the Great Western— 
you will know why it is the lowest in cost-per- 
year of any spreader in the world. 

First of all you wanta s/rovg spreader. That 
depends mainly on the materials used. And the 
Great Western Catalog proves that we spare no 
expense to put quality into every part ofthe 
Great Western—from pole to beater. 

Then you want a spreader with a right-work- 
ing principle. You getitin the Great Western. 
Our big catalog tells you how the endless 
apronruns on three sets of largerollers. ‘lells 
why there’s no friction—no binding. Proves the 
Great Western to be lightest in draft. Tells 








about the great 16-inch unbreakable malleable 
fifth wheel—why the front end of the Great 
Western can’t pull out—no matter how heavy 
the load or how soft the ground or how strong 
the horses. Read about the double solid oak 
bolsters. How they’re set two feet underthe 
load so that the weight is divided evenly 
among all 4 wheels. These are merely sug- 
gestions of the many Great Western features 
and advantages. Readthem a//, fully explained 
in our big, free book. Whenit comes to 


a Price 


—don’t let any one fool you into buying a 
spreader just because it’s /ow priced. Look for 
quality first and if you get it, be willing topay a 
few dollars more atthe start. You'll make it up 
in the first few months. But don’t buy any 
spreader until you read in the Great Western 
Catalog how a quality spreader shou/d be built. 
We'lltell you afew simple tests to make and 
some of the things to watch out for 


Write Now For Book 


You'll find a Great Western Spreader of 2 
style and size to meet your requirements—wo 
or steel wheels—capacity of 35 bushels to 100 
bushels. And whichever Great Western you 
choose, you are guaranteed 50% less repairs, 50% 
greater durability and a 50% _ better machine 
than any other in the world. Write it in the con- 
tractif you want to. Sendus your name on 
a postal now—ask for Spreader Catalog No. 


SMITH MFG. COMPANY 
158 E. Harrison St. Chicago, IL 
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A CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY. 

Co-operation seems to be contagious 
in the vicinity of Voltaire, North Da- 
kota. The town site is owned by a 
stock company organized by the farm- 
ers. They also have a co-operative 
telephone company, a co-operative ele- 
vator which last year paid a dividend 
of twenty per cent in addition to pay- 
ing higher prices for grain than they 
had heretofore received, and a farm- 
ers’ mutual insurance company, which 
has averaged only two and one-half 


mills assessment for the last four 
years. They have a building with a 


full basement in which the meetings 
of the various co-operative companies 
are held, and in addition the annual 
farmers’ institute. In-the basement 
of this building is a dining-room and 
kitchen, two cloak rooms and a coal 


room. Here is a place for the children 
to play and have a good time while 
the older folks hold the institute in 
the room above. Each family brings 
a picnic dinner, and they have a co- 
operative lunch during the noon hour. 





GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES 
aN THE NORTHWEST 

The Dakotas, Montana, Idaho and Washington offer 
golden opportunities for the farmer, the business and 
the professional man. Towns recently established 
along the new Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
Railway in these states have had a phenomena! but 
substantial growth. These new towns offer good 
openings in many lines of business. Adjacent to this 
new line are thousand; of acres of good agricultural 
land awaiting development, and in Montana a 160- 
acre or 320-acre government homestead can still be 
secured. THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST 
PAUL RAILWAY during 1911 will offer very low 
round-trip fares to points in the Northwest, affording 
the homeseeker an excellent opportunity to visit and 
investigate this new and undeveloped country ‘or 
descriptive Hierature, fares and dates on 















duced fsre tickets will be on sale, W 
MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chic 
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A NEW STIR AMONG THE SCIEN- 
TISTS. 

Our British exchanges are all excit- 
ed over some discoveries that have 
been made at Rothamsted during the 
last year or two with regard to soil 
fertility. As usual, they give us the 
results in scientific jargon, which the 
members of the British Association, to 
whom this discovery was announced, 
probably understand. It needs trans- 
lation into the language of the farm, 
a rather difficult task, as will be seen 
when we give the substance of it, as 
follows: 

“Search for large organisms has re- 
vealed the presence in every soil so 
far examined of amoeba or amoeboid 
organisms of colopoda and other pro- 
tozsoa.” You understand this, don’t 
you? We have been studying the dic- 
tionary in hoy s of understanding it; 
but are not quite sure whether we do 
or not. We think, however, that we 
have at least a feeble grip on the idea. 

Perhaps you would like to know 
what an amoeba is. Webster tells us 
that it is a “rhizopod common in fresh 
water, capable of undergoing changes 
in form at will.” Amoeboid means 
“resembling an amoeba, changing in 
shape like an amoeba.” Now you may 
want to know what a rhizopod is. Ac- 
cording to Webster it is “an extensive 
class of protozoa.” Then you would 
like to know what a protozoa is. It 
is an animal, and it is the lowest form 
of- animal life. It is a single cell. 
Sometimes several cells are joined to- 
gether. Reproduction takes place by 
Ccivision, each portion being a distinct 
animal, and it never lays an egg. 
There are any number of varieties of 
this lower form of animal, with great 
jaw-breaking names, which we fear we 
could never get put in type. But we 
are getting some light on the subject. 
We know‘now that there are animals 
in the soil, just as there are bacteria, 
which really belong to the vegetable 
rather than the animal kingdom. 

Perhaps you want to know what 
these scientists over in England have 
found out about these animals. Simply 
that they eat up these bacteria, which 
are sometimes our enemies and some- 
times our friends; our enemies when 
they give our cattle tuberculosis or 
give us typhoid fever, and many other 
diseases to which man is subject; and 
our friends when they eat up the ma- 
nure that we put on the fields, and 
convert nitrogen into nitrites. Anoth- 
er lot of them eat up the nitrites and 
convert them into nitrates, which is 
the only form in which the plant can 
take up nitrogen. 

Do you know how small these bac- 
teria are? You can not see them; you 
can not feel them; you can not smell 
them in most cases. Thousands of 
them could dance a hornpipe on the 
point of a cambric needle, so they say. 

Now the trouble with these colo- 
poda or protozoa, so the scientists 
have found out, is that they eat up 
these bacteria which are in the soil 
and which enable the farmers to grow 
crops. The question is how to get rid 
of these protozoa. Well, the scientists 
in England have been experimenting, 
and have found that if they apply just 
so much heat, it will kill the protozoa; 
and while it makes the bacteria sick 
and kills some of them, it does not 
kill all of them. In other words, they 
sterilize the soil by heat and kill off 
these little animals. They have also 
used poisons on them. They were very 
much surprised to find that when the 
animals were killed the bacteria in- 
creased, multiplied and replenished 
the earth, so that the nitrogen is in- 
creased thirty, fifty and a hundredfold, 
and crops grow like corn grows in the 
Mississippi Valley in June, when it 
rains just enough at night to keep the 
soil moist, and is so hot in the day- 
time that you would like to shed your 
flesh and sit around in your bones. 

All this is mighty interesting to the 
scientific mind; but the question is 
whether it will ever be of any prac- 
tical benefit to the farmer. He can 
not cook his soil enough to kill the 
protozoa and not kill off all the bac- 
teria. He is not able to poison them 
in the land. Hence we presume we 
shall have to get along in about the 
same old way as of old. And yet there 
> something very interesting about 
this. 

Farmers have often noticed that if 
the season is normal we always have 
a tremendous, big crop just after a 
long and severe drouth, such as we had 
in 1894 and 1901, and such as we may 
have next year where the drouth has 
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been severe, as in northern Minnesota 
and some portions of Iowa, Nebraska 
and Kansas. Did this torrid heat cook 
these beggars that have been eating 
up our good bacteria? Again, the fer- 
tility of the soils in the semi-arid sec- 
tion is amazing when it has an abnor- 
mally large supply of water. Do the 
long continued drouths which are 
common in that section kill off these 
beggars, the protozoa, the colopoda, 
the rhizopods, the little animals that 
devour our friends, the bacteria, that 
eat up the manure and put it in shape 
for the plant to eat? 

Is this poisoning of our land, which 
we hear about sometimes and which 
is attributed to cockleburs, is this poi- 
soning merely an increase of these 
minute animals that murder our 
friends, the friendly bacteria? 

We confess we don’t know; but we 
sometimes see in the results of scien- 
tific investigations things which the 
scientists themselves do not see. 
Meanwhile, we do not advise you to 
bake your land to kill these pestilent 
enemies of ours, the protozoa, or to 
poison them. Just keep on hauling 
out the manure direct from the stable, 
put it on the meadows, thus stimulat- 
ing plant growth and manufacturing 
your own vegetable matter, in the 
faith that there will be enough friendly 
bacteria left to convert it into food 
which the plants can use. 





RESTORING FERTILITY IN SOILS. 


An Illinois farmer writes: 


“IT have been reading with interest 
lately about the renewing of lands by 
crop rotation, etc. Having acquired 
recently an interest in lands in east- 
ern and central Nebraska, which has 
been corned mostly for years, consid- 
erable of it not fenced, I would like 
to know how to commence at the foun- 
dation and in a few years have first- 
class farms. I mean first in their class, 
as I do not think the land is of the 
highest quality. What plan should be 
pursued as regards renters, stock, 
crops, etc., to attain the desired end?” 

The probability is that these lands, 
if originally good, are lacking mainly 
in humus. Therefore, the very first 
thing to do would be to restore the 
supply of humus. We have dealt with 
this subject so fully in a recent article 
that we do not believe we can add 
much to it at present. 

Suffice it to say that there is but 
one way of supplying humus to the 
soil, where the land is not located very 
near a city or village which can fur- 
nish a supply of barnyard manure at 
practically the cost of hauling, and 
that is to grow it in the form of crops, 
and, having grown it, either plow it 
under or carry on live stock farming, 
and conscientiously apply the manure 
to the soil as promptly as possible. 

In doing this, however, you can not, 
follow exactly the plan in central Ne- 
braska which can be followed in Iowa 
and Illinois; that is, it is not safe to 
apply coarse manure in a climate 
where there is not an assured supply 
of moisture. The farther west, you go 
in Nebraska, the less the rainfall. In 
central Nebraska, where tbe land is 
usually of the first quality, there is al- 
ways danger from drouth in applying 
coarse manure direct to the crop, espe- 
cially the corn crop. We have known 
farmers even in Iowa, who started out 
to grow a bumper crop of corn and 
failed, because they thought that if a 
little manure was good, more was bet- 
ter, and they used too much-for a dry 
season. 

As to the crops to grow, much de- 
pends upon the land, the railroad facil- 
ities and the tenant. The territory of 
which he speaks will all grow good 
corn, and corn should be the main 
crop. Some of it will grow clover, and 
all of it will grow alfalfa. If we were 
farming in Nebraska, except along the 
eastern border, we would make a care- 
ful study of alfalfa, whether the neigh- 
bors grew it or not. 

The greatest difficulty our corre- 
spondent will have will be in securing 
renters. It is comparatively easy to 
get renters that are skilled in corn 
growing, though possibly not as easy 
there as in his section in Illinois, that 
is noted as a corn-growing section. It 
is not so difficult to get farmers in Ne- 
braska who understand stock as it na 
in Illinois. 

The main thing we want to impress 
upon our correspondent and all other 
farmers is that the first thing to do 
to restore land to its fertility is to 
supply the humus material, 

















It has been customary to consider the 
Tractor as adaptable only for plowing 
and threshing. But the Hart-Parr Gas 
Tractor was designed for all farm work. 
It will draw a gang of harrows, seeders 
or harvesters as easily as a gang of 

lows. It will do the work of 22 to 25 

orses, and with it you can finish your 
seeding or harvesting a couple of weeks 
earlier than with horses. 

The Hert-Parr Gas Tractor costs 
about one-half as much as its equiva- 
lent power in horses. Using the cheap- 
est kerosene for fuel, its cost of main- 
tenance is a fraction of the cost of keep- 
ing horses. When the engine stops, the 
“feed bill” stops. The money saved in 
wages and feed bills, will pay for a 
Gas Tractor in a few seasons. 
Lowest in First Cost~— 
Cheaper to Operate— 
Costs less for Upkeep— 

than any other Gas Tractor. 


‘ou are oot theron hly familiar with the 
on ities of th e ¢ ractor, write for our 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
220 LAWLER STREET 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 
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Add $600 to $1,000 a Year 


to Your Profits 


Many farmers are cleaning up $600 to 
$1,000 a season running a Sandwich Corn 
Sheller during the winter months when 
farm work is light. Many are doing even 
better than that. 


* Many a farmer has bought more 
land or paid off a mortgage or 
bought an automobile with his winter 
earnings from a Sandwich Sheller. 


SANDWICH GORN.SHELLERS 


For 54 years the Sandwich Sheller has Snaeee Shellers ~: Snotee oa 
- | work and save more 
led in every advance in the design and con: aiden, ineaa'e nen aenain, 
struction of corn shelling machines. The friction and wear on a Sandwich Sheller 
fact that there are three times as many than on any other. Why don’t you invest 
Sandwich Shellers in use as any othermake | jn one of these machines and pick up some 
is convincing proof of their great superiority. | of this easy money? sae 
? We maintain our own distributing organisation ond have bra 
We Save You Mone houses and ncies all over the country. The dwich is made in 
all sizes and all styles, y? be furniehed with or without sweep horse power oa gasviiue engine. 


ite tor Catal 
We aleo make flores and Belt Power Hay Presses and Farm Grain Elevators. 


SANDWICH MANUFACTURING’CO., 390 Main St. Sandwich, i. 
BRANCHES: Council Bluffs, lowa; Kansas City, Mo.; Peoria, IIL; Cedar Rapids, (22) 













































GRADING SEED IS JUST AS 


IMPORTANT AS GRADING STOCK 


You would not breed from src aS APN ‘ou continue to sow 
ungraded seed. And justas breeding “scrub” stock means lowering your stock profits 
—sosowing ungraded seed means deteriorating crops—decreasing crop profits. Clean 
and grade your seed before you sow or sellit. Improve the quality and quantity of 

your crops. That's the easiest way to make more money this year and every year. 
ou Can do this best with the 


HAWKEYE GRAIN GRADER AND CLEANER 
because it separates wheat, oats, corn, barley, etc., into two eee ag ry <4 
and heavy grains in one grade and medium sized grains in another grade. 
same time, it removes al! the small, oe ae, and dust. It does 
the work ofa fanning mil! in cleaning seed. It separates corn into two grades and 
removes buttand 4 kernels, a ae to sted uniformily. The Hawkeye 
is carefully made of best materials, oroughly tes’ before Oy mes Don't, bay 
any seed grader or cleaner till you get our folder of facts and low price. 


rn TMEMAYTAG CO. "18 mavTaa stanion _ wewrou, 1owa 3 
HAVE ICE AND KEEP COOL 


IT COSTS BUT LITTLE AND iS 
A NECESSITY 
Write for Pamphlet AH, 
**How to Cut Ice” 
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HUDSON, N.Y. ARLINGTON, MASS. 
123 No. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ANTI-FRICTION FOUR-BURR MILLS 


Double the Capacity of Geared Mills 


Two-borse mi!! has 24 feet grtattas burrs (two cote) all grinding at 
atonce, and grinds from 25 te & = per hour. Four-horse mil! 
grinds trom 60 to 80 bu. per hee 

Two complete mille in one; has double the capacity and double the 
durability of other mills. Absolutely no friction m or geari 
Will earn cost price in three days. e manufacture the most durable 
and fastest grinding line of mills told, tacluding our Fameus fowa 
No. 2 for $12.50, The largest ears of corn to these mills are lilke 
popcorn to other mills. Send for our free catalogue. 

BOVEK GRINDER 4&4 FURNACE WORKS 
95 uth Street Waterloo, lowa 
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Feeding Questions. 


(10) 





Communications on Feed'ng Experiments Solicited, 








SILAGE FOR FEEDING STEERS. 


A few years ago silage was sup- 
posed to be adapted only for feeding 
dairy cows. We are now finding that 
it is a food appropriate for every kind 
of live stock on the farm, even for 
horses, if the amount fed is quite small 
and the silage of good quality. We 
hope during the next year to have a 
report of the practical experience of 
farmers in feeding silage to their 
young cattle, sheep and feeding steers 
as well as dairy cows. 

They must not, however, expect too 
much from silage. Putting corn in 
the silo does not change its general 
character. It does not add any nutri- 
ents. On the other hand, there is al- 
ways more or less of a loss through 
the heating that is essential to the 
making of silage. It enables the farm- 
er to feed a more succulent feed, how- 
ever, and a more palatable one; and 
hence the same amount of nutrients 
may go farther than when fed in the 
shape of corn fodder or shredded fod- 
der, but the proportions of carbohy- 
drates, albuminoids and fats are not 


changed. Hence the farmer must not 
expect to get the best results from 
feeding dairy cows a purely silage 
ration. It is deficient in flesh form- 
ers. Therefore, we must add clover 
or alfalfa hay or some protein feed 


containing the items required to bal- 
ance up the silage. 

It is now generally conceded that 
corn does not furnish a properly bal- 


anced ration for steers on full feed, 
whether snapped or in the husk or 
ground with the cob; and that some 


feed containing more protein must be 
added to get full value out of the corn, 
whichever way we feed it. It follows, 
therefore, that adding silage to corn 
wi.l not balance up the ration, nor 
adding it to corn and timothy hay. 
Neither is it possible in feeding steers 
to get them to eat enough clover hay 
or alfalfa to balance it. Hence, theo- 
retically, we should expect that the 
best results in feeding steers on sil- 
age would be secured by feeding with 
it some cottonseed meal, say a pound 
or two per head per day. Silage with 
clover hay or alfalfa will make a good 
ration for a dairy cow, for the ewe and 
for the young stuff, because they can 
and will eat enough of it to balance it, 
which the steer can not. 





FEED FOR BABY BEEF CALVES. 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Will you please let me know a few 
things about feeding baby beef? I ex- 
pect to feed forty head of calves for 
one year; will let them suck the cows 
four days, after which I intend to feed 
on whole milk for six weeks, and then 
on separated milk and grain and hay. 
In the summer I will let them run on 
grass and give all the grain they want 
in addition. I! would like to know the 
besi kind of grain to give them! What 
do you think of feeding on separated 
milk and grain; or must the calves 
suck the cows?” 

If our correspondent desires to fin- 
ish off his calves as baby beef, his 
pian of handling them is quite good. 
To start with, we would allow the 
calves to suck the cows for two to four 
days. Then we would give warm 
whole milk three times a day for two 
or tliree weeks, gradually changing to 
warm skim milk, and accustoming the 
calves to a grain and hay ration, so 
that by the time the calves are four 
to six weeks old they are receiving 
say fifteen pounds of warm skim milk 
daily and what cornmeal and good 
quality hay they will eat. Cornmeal 
is probably the cheapest and most sat- 
isfactory grain to feed with skim milk 
to young calves. Flaxseed meal is pos- 
sidly better, but is more expensive. 
Skim milk is strong in protein, but 
lacking in fat, a point in which corn 
is particularly good. By the time the 
cali is five weeks old we would change 
the cornmeal to whole corn and oats. 
“he calf delights in grinding grain for 
itself. Whole corn, oats, with perhaps 
a little oil meal and skim milk, with 
some good quality hay till the calf is 
weaned, makes a good ration. The 
calves should always be pushed, but 
never overfed. Profitable baby beef 
calves should never, lose their calf fat. 
After the calves are weaned, a good 
ration is whole ¢orn, oats, and one 
part in five of oil or cottonseed meal. 
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prepare. 


a mule for $65.00. 





Whether your horses work or not, their feed costs you big money. 
not only lose the cost of*/ed, but also the profit that the horse would have paid if ad/e to work in the field. 

Since there is no way to prevent spavin, curb, splint, ringbone, sprains and lameness, your thought 
should be given to the quickest, surest and most economical cure. 
of horsemen have depended on Kendall's Spavin Cure. 
saved milliong of dollars’ worth of horse flesh, to say nothing of the worry, time and trouble it has saved 
horse owners. You should get and keepa bottle of— 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure 


horse does not need entire rest while using Kendall’s Spavin 
Light work and careful handling are better than 

standing in the barn. If the horse was in the pasture not many 
J.J. Sandlin, New people would take proper care of him. I use the Spavin Cure 
a week at least, sometimes three, according to the severity of 
There is enough in one bottle to cure three large 


for emergencies. You never can tell when you'll need it, and when 
the time does come, you'll be mighty glad you had the foresight to Cure. 
Here are samples of the thousands of letters we receive 
from grateful horse owners every year. Mr. 
Hope, Ala., writes:—“I am a great believer in Kendall’s Spavin 
Cure. A few applications have just taken an unnatural.growth off the trouble. 
my horse's back, thereby increasing his value $25.00 at least.” 
Mr. J. B. McCullors, Haleysville, Ala., writes:—" Last July I bought 
He had a bad Spavin and was unable to work Thoropin ina hurry. 
this remedy I know what I say to be true. 
my wordhe may bring mea horse with a Blood Spavin on one 
leg, Bone Spavin on the other and Thoropin on both and I can 
make him a sound horse in six months. 


but after using three bottles oi your Spavin Cure, I cured it and 
he was sold in March for $180.00. LI advise all horse owners to use 
Kendall’s Spavin Cure.”” And Mr. Wm. Booth, of Grovette, Ark., 
writes:—“I have cured both Blood and Bone Spavins, taking the 
bunch all off and leaving the horse as sound as he ever was. The do again and what I have done others can do.” 


Why take chances on any other remedy—when you know positively that Kendall’s is xfgh¢?. You can get Kendall’s Spavin Cure at 
any druggist’s, $1.00 per bottle, 6 for $5.00. Ask for free béok, * 


Dr. B. J. Kendall Company, 


or in the Barn Wasting It 


When a horse is laid up you 


It's the old, 








And for over 40 years, thousands 
reliable, safe remedy that has 


Spavins if used according to directions. 
bruises, both for man and beast. Your Spavin Cure will cure 
With over twenty years’ experience with 


Treatise on the Horse,” or write direct to 


Enoshurg Falls, Vt., U.S.A: 


_— 


Dec. 30, 191y 





























It is excellent for 








If one doubts my 







hat I have done I can 













Baby beeves with slightly more bloom 
may be secured by allowing the calves 
to run with the cows; but the econom- 
ical method is to raise the calves away 
from their mothers, on skim milk. 





SLOP VS. DRY FEED FOR PIGS. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“IT have a bunch of eight shoats, 
and am making a warm slop for them, 
consisting of about a quart of shorts 
and a handful of oil meal to four gal- 
lons of water, two gallons of which 
are heated and the shorts and meal 
stirred in while hot. When these are 
well dissolved, the rest of the water 
is poured in, which makes it about 
right for them to drink. Some of my 
folks and a veterinarian advised me 
not to feed warm slop, saying it was 
not at all good for pigs.” 

Whether slop pays better than dry 
grain is an unsettled question. The 
Indiana station fed four lots each of 
four sixty-pound pigs for five months. 
Lot 1 was given its meal dry, and all 
the water it wished in addition. Lot 2 
was given a slop made of meal and 
water, equal parts. Lot 3 was given 
a slop consisting of meal one part and 
water two parts, while Lot 4 was given 
a slop consisting of three parts of 
water to one of meal. The following 
table gives the results: 











a 3 = 
of er 
>l=|e8 
2 |= |S 
rleigs 
a\< 
Lot 1, dry meal (corn- ™ 
meal and shorts equal 
DOD ictacucnscsnces 1.1] 159} 359 
Lot 2, meal and water | 
equal parts ..... ----| 11/161) 380 
Lot 3, meal one part, | 
water two parts...... 1.1/163| 37 
Lot 4, meal one part, | | 
water three parts..... 11/154 375 





It will be noticed that while adding 
water to the meal in proportion of one 
to one, or two to one, slightly in- 
creased the total gain, yet the pigs fed 
dry feed made slightly more econom- 
ical gains. 

Pigs in the winter are likely not to 
drink enough water, on account of the 
cold weather. Therefore we think it 
a good practice to feed a part of the 
grain feed in the form of a warm slop. 
If the slop is as thin as that of our cor- 
respondent’s, however, we fear that 
the pigs will be forced to consume 
more water than they really need, and 
that this will be hard upon their di- 
gestive systems. Unless our corre- 








spondent is feeding corn in addition 
to the slop, the mixture which he men- 
tions of shorts and oil meal contains 
an excessive. amount of protein and 
not sufficient fat-forming material to 
be most economical. 





BROOD SOW RATION. 

A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“I am keeping seventeen brood sows 
and wish to know the best and cheap- 
est feed for them. Corn is 40 cents, 
oats 30 cents, bran $1.15, shorts $1.25, 
oil meal $2.25. I have no skim milk, 
but plenty of range. I would like to 
know the best and cheapest feed until 
farrowing time, and then for the sows 
and pigs until weaned. They will far- 
row in February or March. Next 
spring there will be plenty of pasture 
and some alfalfa for them. What I 
want to know.is what to feed the 
sows until they farrow, and then the 
feed for the sows and pigs until the 
pigs are weaned.” 

At present prices, a very satisfac- 
tory ration for brood sows is corn- 
meal, ground oats and bran, equal 
parts by weight. As farrowing time 
approaches, notice the bowels care- 
fully, and if they are at all constipated 
it is a good plan to add to the above 
ration ten per cent of its weight in oil 
meal. For the twenty-four hours im- 
mediately after farrowing, no feed at 
all should be given, but merely some 
water warmed sufficiently to take off 
the edge. At the end of a day’s time 
the sow may be given a warm bran 
mash and then gradually put onto a 
feed of one part of cornmeal, one part 
of shorts, one part ground oats and 
one-third of a part of oil meal. Skim 
milk, where available, is excellent and 
may be used instead of the shorts and 
oil meal. The sows should furnish an 
abundance of milk supply to the young 
pigs on this ration. See that the pigs 
get plenty of exercise. If permitted 
to get too fat without exercise, they 
are likely to suffer from thumps. When 
the young pigs are four weeks old 
they should, gradually get accustomed 
to a ration which is similar to that of 
their mothers in every way. Such a 
ration, consisting of corn, oats, shorts, 
and oil meal, together with the moth- 
er’s milk, should keep the pigs grow- 
ing strongly until they are weaned. It 
is a good plan to feed a part of the 
corn in the shelled form, as the pigs 
like to nibble at it. After the pigs 
are weaned, the proportion of corn 
should gradually be increased if they 
are destined for market. In the fore- 
going we have assumed that the prices 
of the various feeds will remain rela- 
tively about the same. If there is 
much change in price, it may be nec- 
essary to reconstruct the ration to get 
the most economical results, 





Fully ten thousand horses 
ere cured every year with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
ioned. Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—and your 
money refunded if it ever fails. Cures 
most cases within thirty days. leaving the 
horse sound and smooth. Valuable in- 
formation and full particulars given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, D1. 












CURES 


Neglect HEAVES 


Will Rui 










Your Horse 
ae $3 PACKACE 
for only $3, cure any case 
Permanent or money refunded 
A $1 PACKACE 
A cures ordinary cases. 
CURE Postpaid on none 
Safe-Certain SE ee ae 





MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
400 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, PA. 


Sold on Tria! 


For Ten Years 


For the past ten 
years we have 
been selling the 
Gade engine on 
trial. We pay 
freight both ways 
if not satisfa 
tory. Don’t paya 
cent down. Don't 
sign your name to 
any contract blanks whatever. Just ask us to 
send you the Gade on 390 daystrial. It has to 
talk foritself. No water or fans used for coo!- 
ing. Ask us why we use one-third LESS GAs- 
OLINE than other makes. 


GADE BROS. MANUFACTURING CO., 


322 Main lowa Falis, lowa. 


Farmers Who Will Need a 
mame es) Tank Heater 


Should send for circu- 
lars and prices of the 


NELSON TANK 
HEATER 


Best heater made (note construction). No heat 
going to waste, all passing under water. Three 
Wweek’s free trial, {f not satisfactory and you (0 
not think it is worgh double the price you pald f rit 
return heater. Direct to you from factory. 


THE NELSON MANUFACTURING CO., Deerfield, Wis 
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Dec. 30, 1910. 


As “ SAVE-THE-NORSE® 
can make them, 








As thoy some- 
are. 








il 
THIS TEL 


Our contract takes absolutely every particloof chance 
out of the matier so far as tho user is concerned, 
This is no“ say so”’ or “catch the unwary’’ sort of 
guarantee; it isa lezal, binding, signed agreement to 
protect purchaser. Send for copy and absolute proofs— 
results — truths from business men, bankers, manu- 
facturors, breeders, and horse owners the world over. 

15 YEARS’ SUCCESS, On any and every case the 
kinds where all other mothods fail, it proves to have 
the potential proverties and power toconsummate tho 
desired result, Whether an old, new or a serious com- 

licated case considered beyond hope, in using **Save- 

nhe-Horse’’ you cre not frittering away time and money, 
EXPERT VETERINARY ADVICE ALWAYS FREE. 

The Citizens’ Bank of Atchison Co., Rock Port, Mo. — I have 
bouzht several bottles of ** Save-The-Horse.’’ I used part of 
Jast boitle on bay mare, lame in hind tendon, with great results. 
Have had over 35 years’ experience and consider it the greatest 
remedy I ever had. W. W. Huporxs, 

STAYS SOUND: THAT'S THE BEST OF IT. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥, Juno 21, 1910, —Just a year ago to-day I 
bouzht of my dealer a bottle of ‘‘Save-The-Horse,’’ which I 
used with great success. It cured my horse entirely of a bone 
spavin. Ho was so bad he could not be used without danger of 
my being arrested. Now it would take quite a little money to 
buy him. I cannot praise your spavin cure too highly. 

Taos, J. Reawxey, 4,405 16th Avo, 

Denver, Colo., June 23, 1910.—I have cured one of the 
worse thoroughpins ona stallion that ever was, with your 
remedy, and did not use quite one bottle. Itcertainly does the 
work. Since using your medicine I am sure of its merits.— 

Respectfully, Gso. W. Witriaus, 1643 Marion Sé, 


$5.00 a Bolle With Signed GUARANTEE 


A binding OONTRAOCT to protect purchaser absolutely in 
treating and curing any case of Bone and Cog Spavin, Thor 
Powe gee (except low), Curb, Splint, Capped Hock, Widpuif, 

boil, Injured Tendens and all Lemeness. No scar or loss of 
hair. Horse works as usual. Send for copy of contract, books 
let on all lameness and letters on every kind of case. 
& At oll druggists and dealers, or express paid. 


Troy Chemical Co, S$ Com’lave.Binghamton,N.Y. 


Train Your Colt 
in 8 Hours—Break Your 
Horse of Any Bad Habits 


by mysimple method. I can teach you to break 
any colt in 8 hours thru my wonderful mail sys- 
4 tem, or break your horse 
of any bad habits, such as 
balking, kicking, shying, 
F being afraid of automo- 
biles; in fact, any habit can be 
-cured by my method. 
Instructions complete and simple; 
mastered in a short time with little 


$1 200 to $3,000 a Year 


At Home or Traveling 

Several of my pupils are making big money 
giving exhibitions in different cities. Others 
train horses at home, making $15 to $25 a head. 
You can do the same. 

have graduate pupils in every walk in_life— 
rmers, Professional Horse Trainers. Horse 
Breeders, Riding Masters, Teamsters, etc, 

i have two courses—one,. *‘How to Train a Colt to 
Drive, and Break Horses of Bad Habits'’—the other, 
**How to Ride and Train the Saddie Norse; Differont 
Gaits and Fancy Steps” 

Let me send you my Free Book on horses, and the 
rtunities open to you. Write today, now, while 
1 think of it, for Free Book. Also teli me about 


your horse. i4) 
Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 55, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


NEWTON'S HEAVE 
“AND INDIGESTION Co WIRE. 
’ The Randard Vetsttaser Seedy. 


0 years sale. Send for 
ookiet, 
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> Makes the horse sound, stay sound 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures. The third can 
is guaranteed to cure or money refuaded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Oh 


Don’t Have a Blind One 


VISIO’ 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased cyee. 
A trial will convince any horse owner that this 
remedy absolutely cures defects of the eve, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors hove tried 
and fatied, use * VISIO” under our GUARANTEE, 
Money refunded if under directions It does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 


VISIO Remedy Ass'n, Dept. K,1933 Wabash Av. Chicago, II, 


SAFE TO USE 
NINOLLIGNOD LS3a 































Electric 
Handy Wagons 


8 days’ work in G—Boy equals Man 
The one unbreakable, low-down farm wagon. 
Wonderful steel wheels (unlike others),all heights 
and tire widths. No rutting. Makes all farm hanl. 
ing easy. Book shows why it’s the wagon for you. 
Let us send it free. Electric heel Co.,Bor S©, Quincy, Ill, 















WALLACES’ FARMER 


FEED FOR THE FALL PIG. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have sixty pigs that were far- 
rowed in September, October, and a 
few in November. I have been feed- 
ing them corn and oats, about ail they 
will eat three times a day, and a thick, 
warm slop made of low-grade flour. 
They have ashes and charcoal before 
them at all times. How could I im- 
prove this ration? The pigs are in 
healthy condition. The sows are be- 
ing bred now. How long could these 
pigs be left to suck without hurting 
the next litter? Corn is 35 cents per 
bushel, oats 28 cents, bran $1.25 per 
hundred, oil meal $38 per ton, and low 
grade flour $30 a ton.” 

For young, growing pigs, our corre- 
spondent’s ration lacks in protein and 
mineral matter, that is, the flesh and 
bone-building materials. It would be 
improved by the addition of oil meal, 
skim milk, tankage, or some other 
protein concentrate. We would consid- 
er the low-grade flour as an expensive 
feed. We would prefer middlings or 
shorts to such a flour, on account of 
the higher protein content. It is a 
good plan to feed, as our correspond- 
ent is doing, a thick, warm slop to fall 
pigs; but we would suggest the use of 
a protein concentrate in the slop—say 
one part of tankage to six parts cf the 
rest of the grain ration; or one part 
o foil meal to four parts of the rest of 
the grain rati er skim mill. 

When sows are bred twice a year, 
pigs should not be allowed to suck 
longer tha neight or ten weeks, on ac- 
count of possibility of damage to the 
next litter. When sows are bred, how- 
ever, for a second litter, they usually 
attend to the weaning of the pigs 
themselves at the age of eight to ten 
weeks. 








WINTERING BREEDING CALVES. 


A South Dakota subscriber writes: 

“Please tell me what is the best ra- 
tion for fifteen pure-bred calves over 
the winter months? I have plenty of 
clover and timothy hay and corn fod- 
der, but I have only about four tons 
of alfalfa. For grain, I have corn and 
Oats. Will it pay to grind the garin 
for calves about six months old? Wiil 
it pay me to buy oil meal at $2.25 per 
hundred to feed with the grain?” 

In wintering pure-bred beef calves, 
the aim is to secure a strong, vigorous 
growth of bone and muscle with but 
very little fat on the body framework. 
To secure this end, a ration composed 
of all the clover and timothy hay and 
corn fodder that the calves care to 
eat, With a grain ration of equal parts 
of corn and oats, is quite good; but it 
can be improved by the addition of 
ten per cent of oil meal or twenty per 
cent of bran to the grain ration. For 
six months old calves for breeding pur- 
poses, we do not believe that it would, 
as a general rule, pay to grind the 
grain, especially if there are hogs to 
follow. Calves appear to relish grind- 
ing grain for themselves. 





STEER FEEDING QUESTION. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I am feeding eighteen steers which 
weigh at the present time about 980 
pounds. I am feeding them eight bush- 
els of corn daily, with timothy hay aid 
shredded corn fodder for roughage. 
They have been on feed about two 
months. Would it be better to feed 
some cottonseed meal along with the 
above ration? If so, how much should 
I feed to start with, and how much 
would it be safe to feed each day per 
steer, aid how long will it be safe to 
continue it. I have fifty hogs which 
will average about 100 pounds follow- 
ing these steers. How does the cot- 
tonseed meal affect the hogs, and how 
long can they follow cattle fed on cot- 
tonseed meal? Which is better to feed, 
oil meal or cottonseed, price consid- 
ered? I have plenty of oats. Would 
it pay me to grind my corn and mix 
with oats, and feed this instead of cot- 
tonseed or oil meal?” 

It will surely pay our subscriber to 
use either cottonseed or oil meal with 
the feed he is giving. If he had clover 
hay instead of the timothy, and shred- 
ded corn fodder, there would not be 
as much need for feeding something 
like cottonseed meal; but with tim- 
othy hay and corn fodder—both of 
them rich in fat producing constitu- 
ents and lacking in protein—he should 
by all means add some protein food to 
the ration. He does not give prices 
in his letter, but we suspect that cot- 











tonseed meal can be bought cheaper 
in proportion to its feeding value for 
this purpose than oil meal, and in this 
particular case it will be cheaper than 
oats. He can start with an eighth of 
a pound per head per day, spreading 
it evenly over the corn, so cach steer 
will get about his fair proportion, and 
gradually increase this until.at the 
end of thirty days he is giving a pound 
and a half per head per day. We 
would then increase until they are get- 
ting two pounds per head per day. 
While cottonseed meal fed directly to 
hogs sometimes produces bad results, 
we would not anticipate any trouble if 
the feed bunks are tight and the hogs 
do not get at the meal directly. 





COUGH IN PIGS. 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“What is the best remedy for cough 
in shoats?” 

There are a variety of causes for 
cough in pigs. In the summer-time 
the most common cause is worms, 
either of the intestines or of the 
lungs; but in the winter time cough 
is often due,;as in man, to a cold at- 
fecting the throat or lungs. 

If the pigs are drawn up in their 
bellies, seein to be affected with indi- 
eestion, and especially if any traces 
of worms are found in their droppings, 
the cause of the cough is probably 
worms, and we would advise cne of 
the following treatments: 

For each one hundred pnound pig 
mix one teaspoonful of turpentine 
With milk. Give this to the pigs in 
the morning before they have had any- 
thing to eat. Repeat the dose for 
three days in succession. 

The lowa Experiment Station rec- 
emmends the following treatment as 
efiective: Dissolve one dram of finely 
powdered iron sulphate for each one 
hundred pounds of hog flesh, in warm 
water, and thoroughly mix with the 
slop which is fed in the morning, ev- 
ery other morning for a week. If the 
case is a bad one, continue the dose 
for two weeks. And if the pigs still 
continue to do poorly, repeat the treat- 
ment in six weeks or a couple of 
months. 

It is always a good plan to keep a 
mixture of salt, charcoal, ashes, lime 
and iron spiphate before growing pigs. 
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Don’t Work for Nothing. 


We have often wondered why it is 
hat some implement dealers persuade 
the farmer to purchase implements of 
inferior quality. There is only one 
logical reason for this, and that is that 
the dealer makes a larger profit on 
the inferior article. It is of vital im- 
portance to purchase a grain drill of 
known merit. Just think for a moment 
what a poor drill can do for the farm- 
er. It will put in his crop in such poor 
shape as to invite failure, and thereby 
lessen his pvofits. In short, he virtu- 
aliy works for nothing. uy a grain 
drill of a well-known make—a drill 
that will do your work right—a drill 
that will sow all known seeds and 
grasses, and that will successfully: 
handle ail brands of commercial fer- 
tilizers, no matter how difficult to sow, 
and by all means get a drill that will 
enable you to re-seed sod land in the 
right way. We have in mind the 


Farmers’ Favorite, made by The 
American Seeding-Machine Co., licor- 





porated, Springfield, Ohio, and we ad- 
vise your readers to write to us for our 
Farmers’ Favorite catalogue; also go 
io their local dealer and ask to see 
this dril!. It pays to own a good grain 
drill. If you want a good crop, the 
way to get it is to plant it right. When 
you put in your seed any old time, and 
in any old way, you shake hands with 
that enemy of all mankind—Failure. 

THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACPINE COMPANY, Inc. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 








If the trouble seems to be due to an 
affection of the throat or lungs rather 
than to worms, we advise the follow- 
ing treatment: First, put the affect- 
ed hogs in warm, clean, comfortable 
quarters—pens which are not in the 
least dusty. Feed- the pigs a light, 
sloppy ration. Steam the badly af- 
fected animals with a solution made 
by adding one part of turpentine to 
two hundred parts of boiling water, 
for fifteen minutes twice daily. This 
is said to be effective. The steaming 
solution held under the pig’s snout is 
supposed to help restore the air pas- 
sages to a normal condtion. It is a 
good plan to disinfect the pens and 
sleeping quarters with carbolic acid or 
some other good disiniectant. 








Save $10 To $30 
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for forty years. 


sensational change. 
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900.000 Farmers have bought ‘Old Hickory” and “Tennessee” wagons through deal- 
ers. The same iatchless standard of quality, durability, Hfe-time service, lightness of 
draft and attractive appearance Is now yours at the factory prices, 

Send Coupon or Postal Now for our book, prices and all interesting facts 
connected with this proposition. A saving of €10.00 to #30.00 on the best wagon 
built is bound to Interest you. Write before the first edition of our books is 


A 
icky Wagon 
lig’ Co.” 
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Largest Wagon Factory in 
the World Now Sells Direct 


to Farmers at Low Factory 
Prices — Freight Prepaid 


Get one of the most famous, most perfect wagons 
made—an ‘Old Hickory” or a ‘‘Tennessee’’—direct 
from the world’s largest and most modern wagon 
Get it at manufacturer’s price, freight prepaid, and 
Y makeaclean cash saving of $10.00 to $50.00, according to 
/ thewagon you need—and the locelity in which you reside. 

We have a working capital of oyer $2,000,000—sell more 
wagons than any other mannfacturer—operate the largest wagon 
factory—make wagons of the highest grade, famous among farmers 


Send coupon or postal now and get all the startling news about this 
Learn how and why you are oflered a bed rock, 
freight prepaid price on the wagons of highest reputation for generations. 


OLD HICKORY’ anu“ TENNESSEE” 


Sold on Four Weeks’ Trial and Two Year Signed Guarantee 


Take your choice of style, size and price—if the wagon is not a bargain, if it 
doesn’t show big value and net you a dig saving, if it doesn’t prove every claim we 
make after four weeks of actual working test, ship it back at our expense. As to 
our responsibility, our rating is the highest given to any firm in business, Ask any 
bank in Louisville. Or ask your own town bankers. 

To Owners of “Old Hickory” and ‘*Tennessee” Wagons: If you now have one of 
our wagons, and owing to accident or Jong service you need repair parts, write for our generous 






gone. A » 
We have had the trade of dealers for over 30 years and in ‘making Kentucky 
thjs radical change in our selling method we will be fair to them as Wagon Mfg. 
well as to you by filling first orders out Company, 


of their stocks of “‘Old Hickory and “Ten- 
wagons 


Louisville, Ky. 
se send me free, 


your new, large wagon 
book and factory prices, 


Office: 
if they consent to let 270 West “K’’ St., 
ddress ? 
Plea 
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The Iowa Sheep Breeders 
Hold an Interestin; 





SHEEP BREEDERS MEET 


and Wool Growers Association 
g and Instructive Meeting. 

















The twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Iowa Sheep Breeders and Wool 
Growers Association was held at Ot- 
tumwa, December 20th. In every re- 
spect the meeting was most success- 
ful. A number of valuable papers were 
read, the dog question was threshed 
out, and some very interesting discus- 
sions arose over disputed point s in 
sheep practice. About fifty enthusi- 
astic sheep breeders and wool grow- 
ers were in attendance. Most of these 
were from the southeastern part of 
the state. We would have liked to 
have seen more, especially of the rep- 
resentatives of other parts of the 

tate, 

The meeting was opened by Mr. 
Williams, who, on behalf of the Com- 
mercial Club of Ottumwa, welcomed 
the association to the city. He said 
that his sheep experience was limited 
to a one year's dealing with a flock of 
thirty scab-infested animals, and that 
consequently he appreciated the hard- 
ships of the business. He gave his 
views on the subject of the decline 
in population in Iowa. It is not a thing 
to be apologized for, he declared; let 
the farmer alone; he’s all right; he’s 
making money; no wonder that he 
likes to buy his neighbor's fields and 
add them to his own. What we want 
to do is to build up the city; build 
factories, and equalize freight rates, 
in order that here in lowa the farmer 
may have an outlet for his surplus pro- 
duction. If we do this, lowa will in- 
crease in population. Mr. Williams’ 
address was interesting, although all 
of these present perhaps did not en- 
tirely agree with him in the sentiment 
which he voiced. 

President C. W. Moore responded to 
Mr. Williams’ address of welcome. He 
discussed the present status of the 
sheep business. This year, he said, 
the prices for both mutton and wool 
were the lowest which sheepmen have 
seen in many years—the prospect for 
sheep feeders being especially bad this 
winter. Nevertheless, taking the av- 
erage of the last five or ten years, it 
will be found that sheep have been 
the best-paying stock business on the 
farm. More than this, sheep are bet- 
ter than any other animals to aid in 
the conservation of soil fertility. lowa 
at present has but one sheep to every 
640 acres. She should have a sheep 
to every acre. The increase in the 
sheep population of Iowa would not 
necessarily lead to the decrease in 
other forms of live stock, since sheep 
utilize many waste products which 
are not available to cattle and hogs. 

Mr. Votaw, of Fremont, opened the 
meeting proper with a paper on the 
proper care and feed for ewes. Mr. 
Votaw says he has always handled 
sheep, and at present has three to five 
hundred. One of the most essential 
things, he has found in the feeding of 
ewes, is to give a variety of food. A 
little corn and oats with clover hay 
and corn fodder, is an excellent ration. 
It is a good plan to feed in a new place 
each day, no matter how cold and 
snowy the weather may be. In this 
way the ewes are given exercise. An 
interesting statement was: “I know 
that some men say they don’t care for 
a sheep house; but I know that I want 
one. The wool must be kept dry if 
the ewes are to thrive.” Someone 
asked Mr. Votaw at what time he liked 
best to have his lambs come, and he 
replied that for his part, with a large 
flock, he liked late lambs, coming dur- 
ing the first half of May. He admit- 
ted that the late lambs were more 
likely to be troubled with stomach 
worms. 

A large amount of discussion fol- 
lowed on the subject of late versus 
early lambs. Mr. Blakely, of Grin- 
nell, who has been a sheepman all his 
life, having had forty years’ experience 
in Iowa and thirty in Vermont, said 
that he did not like February lambs 
in large flocks, on account of the in- 
evitable loss and the extra cost of 
grain before pastures were available. 
The May lambs go directly on the 
pasture, and do not require a large 
amount of grain in addition. The ewe 
with an early lamb does not shear as 
heavily. He knew that some men 
liked to fatten off-the early lambs 





early in the summer and get them out 
of the way, but for his part he pre- 
ferred to take the late lambs, hold 
them over for a year, and seil them 
the next spring as lambs, securing at 
that time the extra wool and getting 
lamb prices. “There is no getting 
around it,” he said, “if you are going 
to have early lambs, you have got to 


have a good place for the lambing 
ewes, and a place to keep the lambs 
till pasture comes.” Mr. Wylie de- 


emphatically in favor 

It was his experience 
that they were always more vigorous 
than the late ones. Mr. Merrit be- 
lieved in neither the early nor the late 
lamb; he preferred the medium lamb, 
coming during the first half of April. 
It has always been his experience that 
late lambs do not thrive well. 

Another gentleman gave it as his 
opinion that the time for the lamb to 
come depended largely upon the breed 
of sheep. That the lambs of the large 
mutton sheep should come early, and 
that those of the smaller, fine-wooled 
breeds should arrive later. For such 
breeds as the Cotswolds, he thought 
February was about the right time; 
for the Down breeds, March; and for 
the Merinos, Rambouillets and De- 
laines, later—in April and May. He 
had secured considerable profit on 
February and March Shropshire lambs 
which he pushed from the time of 
birth to market, securing on them a 
weight of eighty pounds by the middle 
of June. In this way he thought that 
he got earlier returns with less labor 
than with the late lambs, which must 
be kept over a year. 

The subject of rotation of pastures 
aroused animated discussion. The 
fine-wool men generally held that ro- 
tation of pastures was not absolutely 
esseitial. In fact, Mr. Moore said that 
he had kept sheep for twenty years 
on the same pasture without a marked 
decrease in vigor. Mr. Blakely said 
that with Delaines, with late summer 
and fall pasture in the cornfield, it 
was not absolutely necessary to rotate 
pastures. He said that he has found 
the cornfields an excellent aid in sheep 
raising. He always turns his lambs 
into the cornfield in the late summer. 
Heer they clean up the weeds, eat 
some of the lower leaves of the corn, 
but do not damage the standing corn. 
It is good for the lambs and good 
for the cornfield. When Mr. Blakely 
made this statement, another gentle- 
man chimed in: “You've hit the key- 
note there; the cornfield is the place 
for your lambs.” 

Mr. Andrews, a gentleman who has 
had experience in the old country, dis- 
agreed with the above discussion, and 
made the statement that in the old 
country rotation of pastures was con- 
sidered absolutely necessary to the 
production of strong, healthy sheep. 

The discussion of pastures naturally 
led to the consideration of forage 
crops. 
that turnips were a most excellent 
crop for sheep. He sowed them with 
clover in the small grain in the spring. 
During the summer the turnips made 
but very little growth, but in the fall 
quickly reached a good size, and fur- 
nished some of the very highest qual- 
ity of forage. “Nothing equals them 
for putting lambs in shape,” he said. 
Mr. Andrews, the gentleman from 
across the water, agreed with him and 
said that they were very much used 
in the old country. Professor Ken- 
nedy stated that while turnips were 
probably very good in the late sum- 
mer and fall, it is desirable that an 
earlier forage crop be secured, which 
may be done by the use of rape, sow- 
ing both in the small grain and in the 
cornfield at the last cultivation. 

Mr. Merrit effectually closed the 
subject of the rotation of pasture for 
sheep when he made the statement, 
“Now I always stand by Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and what Uncle Henry Wal- 
lace don’t know about sheep, I don’t 
think is worth knowing, and I notice 
that he advises rotation of pastures.” 
Another voice chimed in, “Here, too.” 

The point above all others which ex- 
cited the interest of those present was 
the dog question. In all of the dis- 
cussions, men were constantly refer- 
ring to it. One man gave it as his 


clared himself 
of early lambs. 


opinion that a good gun, a good eye, 


Mr. Moore said he had found. 
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Ellwood fence 

You cannot break it. 
Erect your fence in this way and 

it will last twice as long. Any 


fence dealer can supply the tools. 
It costs no more to erect a fence 


EDEN BERGA ILO QDIADIAS: Sig AES 















ner and end posts, well 
braced. 
fence—stretch it till it sings. 
will stand any stretching. 


properly. Xt ee greater and contraction, and yet so rigid 
effort if you expend alittlethought when properly stretched as to pre- 
to getthe knack of doingit. Our vent sagging. ‘The small and per- 
dealer nearest you will give you manent mesh is made by weaving 
a booklet explaining how to erect one continuous wire throughout 
Pea a fence—how to make the work thefabric. The mesh orstay wires 
ft easy and right. are so interwoven that slipping |} 
i. isimpossible. Thetriangulartruss =, 
=o The steel in Ellwood fence is is the strongest form of construc- fg 
; specially made for the purpose tion known. For this reason, | 
‘ej from carefully selected stock. It Ellwood fence will stand the #4 
n] is hard, elastic, toughand springy. hardest usage and still retain } 
fg.4 The line wires, composed of two its shape. t 
£ Ellwood Fence is sold in your town. 1°°%,‘% 
wood dealer and let him show yowhis different styles of f: nce and i 
quote you his low prices. Get his expert advice on your special | 
nmecds He is on the spot, buys in large quantities, rets the lowest 
carload freight rates, demonstrates quality before your eyes and is 
the man from whom you will get the most for your money, i 
4 
FRANK BAACKES, Vice President and General Sales Agent | 
American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago New York Denver San Francisco 


Send for copy of “ Ellicood Fence News,” profusely illustrated, devoted 
to the interests of farmers and showing how fence may be employed ta 
enhance the earning powerofafarm, Furnished free upon upplication, 
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or more wires twisted into cables, 
give each individual wire the shape 
of an elongated coiled spring. 
The fence is therefore sufficiently 
elastic to take care of expansion 
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and a poison bottle, with the ability 
to keep your mouth shut, was a good 
way to deal with the dog question. 
The consensus of opinion was that 
dogs are the most serious menace to 
the sheep business in Iowa. Every- 
one was dead in earnest, and it was 
decided to push the matter before the 
general assembly with vigor. In this 
connection the wolf question also re- 
ceived considerable attention. A num- 
ber of those present reported great 
damage by wolves, and said that 
wolves were greatly on the increase 
in the state, and were causing great 
damage each year to the sheep busi- 
ness. Nearly every sheep’ breeder 
present had something to say upon 
the subject of loss by dogs or wolves, 
and the following resolution was unan- 
imously adopted: 

“Resolved, ‘That the Iowa Sheep 
Breeders and Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, in session December 20, 1910, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, respectfully requests 
the members of the Iowa legislature 
to enact a law providing for the bet- 
ter protection of sheep from dogs. 
First, that all dogs be constrained or 
properly muzzled, from sunset to sun- 
rise; that any dog running at large 
during these hours may be considered 
a public nuisance and liable to be 
killed without penalty of law; that 
trail hounds be excepted. 

“Since wolves and their depredations 
upon our flocks are largely on the in- 
crease in Iowa, we petition the legisla- 
ture for a liberal state bounty for wolf 
scalps—$25 for old wolves and $10 for 
cubs.” 

Mr. Weber, the state senator from 
Wapello county, was present, and 
stated that he would do his best to se- 
cure the passage of a suitable dog law 
through the legislature. 

Professor Kennedy, of the Iowa sta- 
tion, dealt with the subject of sheep 
feeds. An excellent all-around ration 
for both pregnant ewes and young 
lambs he considered was a mixture of 
one-third cornmeal, one-third ground 
oats, and one-third wheat bran. A good 
fattening lamb ration is corn two parts 





We Want Clover Seed 


Also Timothy. Alsike, German Millet, 
and all kinds of Grass Seed 


Send samples at once and state how 
much you have to offer 


Shenandoah Seed Co., Shenandoah, lowa 


and bran one part. The best rough- 
age for sheep of all kinds is some form 
of leguminous hay, with good quality 
corn fodder or corn stover. Corn silage 
is a good feed, but should not be fed in 








amounts of more than two or three 


pounds per head per day to pregnant 
ewes. The use of forage crops is one 
of the most profitable practices in 
which the sheep raiser may indulge. 
Rape sown with the small grain and in 
corn at the last cultivation is excellent. 

A valuable part of the meeting, but 
one which unfortunately came at the 
close when but few were present, was 
the answering of the following ques- 
tions, some of which answers we hope 
to reproduce in future issues of the 
Farmer: What is the value of your 
land? How many sheep per acre for 
the year’s feed? How many per acre 
for the pasture season? How much 
grain do you feed per head? Do you 
feed sheep? What value per head did 
you receive for your wool in 1909 and 
in 1910? What value per head, wool 
and mutton, did you receive in 1909 
and 1910? How much expense for ad- 
vertising? 

The association passed resolutions 
that the Iowa State Board of Agricul- 
ture be asked to create an Iowa class 
at the Iowa State Fair in the fine- 
wooled breeds, as is done in the mut- 
ton breeds. 

The following officers, which are the 
same as those for the past year, were 
elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, C. W. Moore, Cedar; secretary, 
V. G. Warner, Bloomfield; treasurer, 
G. W. France, Oskaloosa; vice-presi- 
dents—first, A. J. Blakely, Grinnell; 
second, S. H. Lamis, Eddyville; third, 
Elias Heckhart, Douds Leando. 
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THE TENANT'S SIDE, 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“Tf was very much surprised when I 
¢aw in your issue of November 11th 
the heading, “How to Wear Out a 
Farm.” It is my judgment that we all 
isnow a little too much about that. I 
am a renter, and a poor one at that; 
but I feel like adding some more de- 
jails and asking this question: Can 
a renter afford to Keep live stock un- 
der the prevailing conditions? The 
landlord nowadays is looking for a 
live stock farmer. He wants his farm 
to be kept up, wants all the manure 
on it he can get, wants the weeds kept 
down; all of which is geod farming. 
On the other hand, he wants to give 


only a single vear lease. He thinks 
jiand may rise in value and someone 
mey offer him twenty-five cents an 
acr2 more than he has been getting. 


He doesn’t want to bind himself by 
Jeasing for a term of years or telling 
the renter he can stay as long as he 
weuts to. When the renter complains 
that he has no place for his stock, and 
tells the landlord that he must have 
shelter for his horses, cows and hogs, 
landlord replies that lumber is 
sh, that cement costs too much, that 
carpenters don’t do enough for the 
money; that the buildings are good 
enough anyhow; that several farms 
without buildings are renting for even 
more money. Thus the renter is left 
with two, three or four thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of stock with little or no 
shelter; and does not know whether 
on the next farm he rents there will be 
pasture enough or not. Thinking this 
over, the renter concludes that he is 
the dog of the Jandiord. I think the 
time is coming when such landlords 
will be the dogs of the renters, and 
that they will not be able to hire de- 
eent renters to work their land, for 
the reason that it will need building 
mp, require more attention and more 
work than a good farmer is. willing to 
give it. This changed conditicn can 
not come too soon.” 

There is a good deal of sense in 
the above. If landlords want their 
farms kept up, they must in most 
cases secure a renter who understands 
live stock. To do this they must in- 
vest largely in buildings and fences, 
and all this will add largely to the in- 
vestment. Furthermore, they will have 















, 
to drop the one-year system of leas- 
ing. No renter is justified in taking a 


farm for only one year. Three years 
is the shortest possible limit; five 
vears better; and the time will come 
when leases will be made fer fifteen 
or twenty vea or at least will con- 
tinue that long, as they do in older 
countries. 

This means that the ciass of land- 
lords who buy !and for speculation 
will disappear: the sooner, the better 
for the country; for it is impossible 
to maintain the fertility of the land on 
a one-year tenure, whether on live 
stock or grain rent. There must be 
permanency both in ownership and in 
renting. 

Land owners must not expect the 
large dividends in years to come that 
they have had in the past, whether 
those dividends come from the in- 
crease in the value of the Jand or from 
the use of it. We must not expect 
land in the corn belt to advance as 
rapidly as it has done in the past. If 
it did not advance at all in the next 
three or four years, it should not be 
a matter of disappointment. Neither 
must they expect, after fitting up 
buildings suitable for the proper 
handling of live stock, to secure as 
large a per cent of income, whether 
they own the land or rent it. They 
can, however, expect the maintenance 
of fertility. They can in many cases 
expect a restoration of fertility that 
has been wasted, at least to a very 
great extent. 

The live stock renter has just 
grounds for complaint against the 
landlord who refuses to furnish him 
facilities for the proper management 
of live stock; and it will not be long, 
as our correspondent intimates, be- 
fore farmers whe fail to furnish these 
facilities will not be able to secure a 
live stock renter at all. There will be 
enough far-seeing land owners to fur- 
nish places for skiilful live stock rent- 
ers. This class of farmers will not be 
developed very rapidly, and it will be 
a just retribution for speculating land- 
lords, if, for lack of ability to secure 
an intelligent renter, they are obliged 
to see their land run down in fertility 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


TitYa wea Progressive Farmer 


is the Ownership of a 


DAVENPORT Roller -Bearing Stee! Wagon 


~ You know a farmer by the implements he uses. And the surest sign 

of progressiveness is in the Davenport Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon. 
— Some day every farmer will own a Steel Wagon. But the far-sighted, 
money-making farmer of today is using the Davenport now—is benefiting from its many advantages 
now. He’s setting the pace—his neighbors will soon follow, but he’s getting the extra satisfaction now. 
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You know how much easier it is to roll a log than it is to drag it. The ordinary wagon is little more than dragged in 
comparison with the Davenpert. That makes the wonderful difference in the draft. Think of your horses when you buy 
your next wagon. Remember also that Roller-Bearings mean more trips, easier trips, with fewer horses. 

The Bavenport owner knows the value of these features: The all-steel construction which means lifetime service. The 
guaranteed capacity of 6000 pounds which assures safcty under heavy loads. The gears of solid steel rolled into its 
strongest forms and trussed like a bridge, which combines lightness and strength. The wheels of steel, with strong, 
round spoxes forged solidiy into the hubs and hot-riveted in the tires, which means that there’s nothing to dry apart, 
shrink, rot or work loose. The ROLLER-BEARINGS insure 39% to 59% lighter draft. , 

No tires to set; no breakdowns; no repairs and the automobile hub enables , eA —-—---- 
him to oil without removing the wheels. \\eea Bal ; 
You should know what these advant-7es really mean to you now. Write us for full infor= 


mation contained in Package No.2, and we will be pleased to write you fully, whether you 
are in the market now or not, 


Davenpori Wagon Company, Davenport, Iowa 











The Roller Bearing. 











Get My 
Free 
Book 


Get My Price—FIRST 


Freight Prepaid—30 Days’ Free Trial Sm 


I want to quote you a price that will cause you to sit right up and take notice on the grandest, best plow 
that ever turned a furrow. Icando it because we are the actual inanufacturers,and sell direct to your We 
don’t have traveling salesmen—don't sel! to dealers nor even to catalogue houses, 

You save those expenses and profits when you order direct from ourfactory. But 
that isn’tall. You getavetier plow, I say to you that the 


MONMOUTH 2222, PLOW 


¥ will prove easier for you to handle, easier on your horses and will do 

your work better than any piow you can buy, regardless of price. Tell you 
why the draft is lighter, It's positively the only plow that actually carries 
the beams on top of the frame. No pressure on bottom of furrow—no friction 
against bank of land, can't be, for there’s no land side. Has Direct Beam 
Hitch, Single Bail and Horse Lift; and “Point First” action, which is easiest and quickest 
going into and coming out of the greund. I'll give you a chance to prove every one of 
these Claims, and we'll pay the “damages”—freight both ways—if we “fall down” In a single aesertion, “le 

I want to tell you all about these plows and our other implements—Walkin Plows, Cyltivators, Tonguelesa 
Dise Harrows, Spike Tooth Harrows, Harrow Carts, Harrow Attachments for Plows, Grain Drills and Farm Gatcs—al! sold at factory prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Just write a postal for our complete catalog. It’s free. Write to me, The Plow with 


MONMOUTH PLOW FACTORY, 718 South Main St., Monmouth, Illinois 
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$24.00 buys our Leader No. 53 Farmers 14% inch Team Harness delivered at 
your railroad station, If it is not the best value you ever had, send it back and we 


will refund your money. The above harness is a genuine bargain—a splendidly 


made 1% inch Team Harness. All of the best grade Oak Tanned Leather. We 





: PAID 


are the largest manufacturers of harness selling direct to the user. We issue a 100 page catalog, the finest ever gotten 





out in the harness line.’ It is full of money saving offers. Write for free catalog to-day and compare our prices with 


your home dealer, 





“'R. M. KNOX, Pres., Western Harness & Supply Co. 615 Main Street, Waterloo, Lowa, 








and also in selling price. ,We shall not 
be surprised to see this happen; and, 
to tell the truth, we shall not be very 
sorry. 

We have been trying all these years 
to persuade landlords to equip their 
farms properly for the handling of 
live stock, and to give the renter a 
fair deal on at least a three-year and 
preferably a five-year lease. Older 
nations have gone through this experi- 
ence, notably in England, and they 
have settled down to live stock farm- 
ing, to long leases, and to compensa- 
tion to the tenant for unexhausted 
manures and like improvements, which 
the landlords in the corn belt confis- 
cate if they can find some tenant who 
will offer them an advanced rent. We 
can not expect to prosper in any line 
of business, unless, as far us possible, 
we do absolute justice between man 
and man. 





THE COST OF GROWING AN ACRE 
OF CORN. 


Our reports from correspondents as 
to the husking returns contain a num- 
ber of interesting matters not called 
for, but none the less acceptable. 

Among these, a Wright county, Iowa, 
correspondent, who is a very large 
farmer, growing corn by the hundreds 
of acres, gives us his estimate of the 
cost of producing an acre of corn as 
follows: 

“Plowing, $1.25; disking, 50 cents; 
harrowing, 12 cents; seed, 25 cents; 





planting 30 cents; harrowing, 12 
cents; plowing four times, $1.60; husk- 
ing, $1.60; shelling, 65 cents; market- 
ing, 95 cents; interest on land, $7; 
wear and tear on tools, harness and 
horses, $1.75; total, $16.09.” 

From this he draws the sensible 
conclusion that there is no profit on 
the basis of a forty-bushel crop, as the 
eost of production is a trifle over 40 
cents a bushel. This means a loss 
when corn is sold at from 30 to 35 
cents, Which is the current price in 
the corn belt. . 

It will be noticed, however, that he 
puts the interest on the land at $7, 
which would be 5 per cent on $140 an 
acre land. Therefore, he figures the 
labor cost, including marketing and 
wear and tear on tools, which are all 
legitimate, at $9.09, or about 22.5 cents 
per bushel on a forty-bushel crop. We 
hope our other readers will study the 
items which he has given us very care- 
fully and judge of their correctness. 
It has a very important bearing on the 
question before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as to whether the 
farmers are really making as much 
money as the people generally sup- 
pose, 





BUILDING UP A FARM. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read Wallaces’ Farmer now 
for two or three years, and I believe 
it has done me more good than any 
other paper I ever real. It occurred 





to me that your readers might be in- 
terested in my experience in handling 
a run-down farm. My father left me 
sixty acres of land. When I came into 
possession there was a $450 mortgage 
against it. The first thing I did was 
to buy another forty acres, for which 
I gave $2,550, giving a $3,000 mortgage 
on the hundred acres. This land was 
only rated at $60 per acre. That was 
in the year 1903. I had no money, and 
was compelled to go in debt for my 
horses, cows and machinery. Just to 
show the difference between a worn- 
out farm and the same farm after it 
has been built up with clover and ma- 
nure, I would state that I put out forty 
acres of corn the first year and picked 
640 bushels, which brought me 35 cents 
a bushel. It did not take me long to 
see that I could not live long at that 
rate. So the next year I put the corn 
land into oats and seeded to clover, 
I harvested twenty bushels of oats to 
the acre, and kept them until the next 
spring, when I sold for 25 cents a 
bushel. As luck would have it, we 
had plenty of rain, and I got a good 
stand of clover. Now after growing 
clover, plowing it under, and systemat- 
ically building up the farm in this way, 
I am growing sixty bushels of corn to 
the acre. The first year or two I grew 
corn at a loss, if I allowed fair rent 
for the land and for my labor. Now. 
I am growing it at a profit, simply be- 
cause I have followed the teachings'‘of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 
IOWA SUBSCRIPER. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
end Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address a!! inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 











NEW YEAR’S NOTES. 


“Fast away the old year passes, 
Fa-la-la-la-la. 

Hail the new, ye lads and lasses, 
Fa-la-la-la-la. 

Sing we joyous all together, 

Heedless of the wind and weather, 
Fa-la-la-la-la.” 





Sadness comes with the last hours 
of the old year, such sadness as comes 
to men and women on the eve of a 
birthday, reminding them of the pass- 
ing of time and that life’s journey is 
lessened by another year. 

In Scotland the birthday of the new 
year is a time of rejoicing. Friends 
gather together to watch the old year 
out, and ring the new year in. On the 
etroke of midnight, “Happy New 
Year! Happy New Year!” cry one 
and all. Friend and stranger, as they 
meet on the street repeat, “Happy New 
Year.” The world is glad that a new 
year has been ushered in. Someone 
begins, “Should auld acquaintance be 
forgot,” and everyone in hearing takes 
it up. With the words: “Here's a 
hand, my trusty friend, and gie’s a 
hand o’ thine,” warm hand-clasps bind 
the friendships of the past, and prom- 
ise friendships for the future. 

One of the amusing watch parties 
we attended was in a country neigh- 
borhood where there was no regulator 
to keep the neighborhood watches 
and clocks at a uniform time. The 
owner of each watch wes assured that 
his time was right, and insisted on 
saying. “Happy New Year” when, ac- 
cording to his own timepiece, the new 
year had come in. When a listener 
on the porch heard the whistles of a 
distant town, it was found that the 
only timepiece with the whistles was 
the noisy alarm clock clanging away 
its rejoicing. 


A motto on the chapel walls of St. 
Gilzen: “Look not mournfully into 
the past, it comes not again. Wisely 
improve the present; it is thine. Go 
forth to meet the shadowy future with- 
out fear and with a manly heart.” 





THE WORLD IS GROWING 
BETTER. 


It is very pleasant to think that the 
world is getting better each year; to 
note the various methods adopted to 
make life pleasanter and happier for 
others. A few years ago the young 
business woman living in her bedroom 
in Des Moines had no place to enter- 
tain company, no place where she 
dared go alone to be entertained. Now 
the parlors of some of our churches are 
opened for the purpose of giving home- 
less strangers an opportunity of meet- 
ing and spending a social evening to- 
gether. Foreigners are not the only 
ones who get homesick in our cities; 
the country girl or boy in a crowd of 
strangers feels a loneliness second to 
none Our churches are trying to re- 
lieve this loneliness by affording recre- 
ation through the medium of the 
church parlors and a social cup of tea. 

The wife of the Japanese manager 
of the Japanese Y. M. C. A. in Chicago 
has organized a Japanese Women’s 
club to look out for homesick Japan- 
ese, or, as Mrs. Shimadau put it: 
“When suffering is reported, we ap- 
point a committee to look into the 
matter. Then, if we have money, we 
send sick boy on hospital; if not, we 
visit him, take him flowers, express 
sympathy, be kind. Yes, in many ways 
we can help. Also among themselves, 
have a fine time.” 

The resolution to “express sympathy 
and be kind” could be adopted with ad- 
Vantage in many neighborhoods. Our 
grandparents were better neighbors 
than is this generation, partly because 
they were more dependent on their 
neighbors, partly because there were 
fewer changes in the neighborhood. 
Short time renting has spoiled many 
a good neighborhood. Fortunately, the 
farmers’ clubs will do for the country 
neighborhood what the Des Moines 
churches and the Japanese women’s 
club are trying to ‘do for lonely men 
and women. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


FOR THE CHILD. 


For four years the committees of 
the New York Child Welfare Associa- 
tion have been working on the prob- 
lem of how to make the child of to- 
day the good citizen of to-morrow. The 
Russcll Sage Foundation contributed 
$6,000 to the solution of this question, 
twenty men gave $1,000 each, and the 
association is raising $10,000 in addi- 
tion. The meeting which is to be held 
in January is arousing interest 
throughout the nation. Parents every- 
where will be interested in these com- 
mittee’’ exposition of the right and 
the wrong way to bring up the child 
and make him “mentally, morally and 
physically” the man or woman nature 
designed him to be. 

We quote from the reports of two of 
the committees: 

“It is to parents that attention 
should be given with the aim of inter- 
esting them in the principles of econ- 
omy, nutrition and cooking, so as to 
enable them to get the maximum of 
food values for the minimum of oOut- 
lay. Some of the actual conditions 
that are operating against the success 
of the tenement classes are, first, com- 
plete ignorance of running the home 
on a systematic basis; second, ignor- 
ance of the importance of widely se- 
lected foods; third, what would seem 
a pardonable lack of ambition when 
their income sinks to small propor- 
tions. 

“Food must serve two purposes: it 
must make the child grow, and at the 
same time furnish enough energy for 
almost ceaseless activity. Until the 
period of development is over, mate- 





apple trees, plums, small fruit, chick- 
ens, bees, a neat little cottage hung 
with vines, and the little farm sup- 
ports a family in fine shape, and the 
owners were poor when they paid ten 
dollars cash to secure a contract for 
the purchase of the land as_ they 
should earn the money by labor to 
make the payments on it. 

Get a home, young man. 

SALOME, 





THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

On New Year’s Day we stand, as it 
were, at the parting of the ways. The 
old year is behind us. Its books are 
balanced and its records closed. We 
know the best of its joys and the worst 
of its sorrows. We have taken its good 
things joyfully and its hard things be- 
cause of the inevitable, and now we 
turn down the leaf, for just within the 
door stands the New Year, reaching 
out to us a clean, unsullied page, while 
just beyond stands Hope, with a star 
shining steadfastly upon her forehead. 

If the old year brought us sorrow 
or disappointment or. faiiure, hope in- 
spires us to look for better things 
from the new. All the mistakes and 
failures, the sorrow and the sinning 
of the old, dead year are past and 
done with, except as we shall remem- 
ber its lessons, and make its failures 
the stepping-stones to better things, 
and now we have only to do with the 
new. If the old year brought us much 
that was hard to bear, then are we so 
much the stronger for the burdens of 
the future. And if we have achieved 











AULD LANG SYNE. 


(By Robert Burns.) 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot, and never brought to mind? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, and days of auld lang syne? 
For days of auld lang syne, my dear; for auld lang syne, 
We'll take a coup o’ kindness yet, for auld lang syne. 
We twa hae run about the braes, and pu’t the gowans fine; 
But we've wandered mony a weary foot, sin auld lang syne. 


We twae hae paidl’t i’ the burn, frae mornin’ sun till dine, 
,But seas between us braid hae roar’d sin auld lang syne. 
And here's a hand, my trusty frere, and gie’s a hand o’ thine, 
And we'll take a right guid williewaught for auld lang syne. 
And surely ye’ll be your pint-stoup, and surely I'll be mine; 
And we'll take a cup o’ kindness yet for auld lang syne. 

















rial must be liberally provided for 
making bone, muscle, blood and other 
body tissue.” 

Model meals will be suggested at 
this meeting, which parents and edu- 
cators are following with interest. 





ST. NICHOLAS DAY. 

Concerning St. Nicholas Day, the 
legend is that a bishop who had been 
elected to a vacant see was warned by 
a dream to go to the church at the 
hour of matins (the morning prayers), 
and “hym that sholde first come to 
the chyrche and have the name of 
Nicholas, that should make him bish- 
op.” For many years on December 
6th (St. Nicholas Day), the choir boys 
in cathedral and collegiate churches 
chose one of their number for bishop, 
and, as St. Nicholas was the patron 
saint of the schoolboys and choristers, 
the boy-bishop became known by the 
name of St. Nicholas. Accompanied 
by his fellow choristers, all robed in 
appropriate vestments, they went 
about the country singing carols, be- 
ing Christmas personified, or “Father 
Christmas.” In the time of Henry 
VIII this practice was ordered to be 
stopped, and ceased entirely about 
1616 in England. According to Knick- 
erbocker’s history of New York, St. 
Nicholas then took up his abode in 
the New Netherlands, where he has 
remained in the guise of a Dutchman, 
heavily furred, his wassail bowl ex- 
changed for the bowl of a short Dutch, 
pipe. 





GOOD ADVICE. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Young man, don’t fool away your 
Wages another year, but make a start 
for something noble. I know of a 
tract of five town lots fenced with 
wire which is the best home in the 
town where it is located. There are 





anything in the way of worldly suc- 
cess or individual perfection, then, 
from the heights we have gained can 
we discern still greater heights to be 
attained in the unborn days of the 
New Year. 

We know that New Year’s resolu- 
tions have become the theme of much 
good-natured ridicule, and yet these 
very resolutions are ut the tribute 
of mankind to an ideal standard of 
perfection toward which the human 
soul aspires. They show that we are 
conscious of our imperfections, and 
this alone is one step upward. And so, 
let us make our New Year’s resolu- 
tions, and then keep them as best we 
may. 

First, let us resolve to be fair with 
the New Year, and take none of our 
old grudges, cur misunderstandings 
and animosities into its fair new 
days. 

Let us resolve to love more abun- 
dantly, to serve more cheerfully, to be 
less critical of the faults and the 
weaknesses of others, and to try hard- 
er to rectify our own imperfections. 

Let us resolve to open our hearts 
and souls to the divine vibrations that 
shall attune our natures to the love, 
and charity, and helpfulness. that 
bring us closer to all humanity and 
make the whole world kin. 

Let us resolve to turn our backs on 
worry, and cultivate the spirit of 
cheerfulness, to look on the bright 
side of things, and live up to the best 
there is in us every day. 

And, above all, let us resolve to have 
faith in God and our fellow men, to ac- 
cept our blessings joyfully and bear 
our burdens bravely, and to keep our 
eyes constantly lifted to the hills from 
which cometh our help. So shall we 
be prepared for all that the New Year 
has in store-for us, and so shall the 
good wishes which we extend to others 
be returned to us in full measure, 
pressed down and runniag over. 

ELIZABETH CLARKE HARDY. 
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Intense and Fadeless 
Simpson- 
Eddystone 
Solid Black Prints 


have been the recognized 
standard black since 1842. 

The rich lustrous black 
of this calico is insepar- 
able from the cloth. The 
color is tub-proof, sun- 
proof and perspiration - 
proof, Cloth of the first 
quality, well-woven and 
durable. 

Show this advertisement to your deal- 
er when you order, an’ don't accept 
substitutes. If not in your dealer's 
stock write us his name and address, 


We'll help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 
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Lights 





Electric Lights make the brightest, safest, 
cleanest and most reliable lighting system 
known for farms and country homes. The 
Dayton Electric Lighting Outtits are low in 
cost, easy to install, cost almost nothing to 
operate. Give you better lights than most city 
people enjoy. Write today for complete illus- 
trated catalog showing outtits, fixtures, etc. 
DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO, 
236 St. Clair Street, Dayton, Ohio 

lowa Office of the Dayton Electrical Mig. Co,, 
DES MOINES, IOWA, Dept. B. 














Fresh Frozen Herring 
= For Sale 


Frozen Herring of the best kind can be had 
at the low prices below: 

Tn 100 Ib. lots, $3.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Tn 500 Ib. lots, $3.30 per 100 Ibs. 

In 1000 Ib. lots, $3.20 per 100 Ibs. 

Money With Order 


Severtson Bros, 1921 W. 2d St., Duluth, Minn. 
BOY LES 1200 STUDENTS 


| L 5 | N E 5 5 Teaches all_ Commercial 
Branches, Bookkeeping, 

‘ Shorthand, Typewriting, 

c 0 Ll: Le FE GC z English, Civil Service, Tel. 
. sereney; howe Training 

™ School U.P.R.R. Telegraph 

ee St., Co. Bluffs, Ia. Department. May cen > ane 










or 1805 Harney St.,  _ board.* Write today for big 
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A CONVENIENT KITCHEN TABLE. 


I would dike to tell the sisters about 
my simple work table. It is made 
the right height for myself, as a work 
table should be of the correct height 
for the worker. It is 27x59 inches, as 
that is all my space for length would 
allow. I would have liked it two feet 
longer. It is just three steps from 
pantry and store room. I have it cov- 
ered with white oilcloth. Above it is 
a shelf for all my spices, extracts, 
soda, baking powder, lamps and match 
holder. Between the shelf and table 
there is a moulding two inches wide 
with little brass hooks, on which I 
have my work tools. On the table I 
have my box of salt, pail of sugar, a 
small pail, with the spoon, knives and 
forks which I use around the stove, 
and a glass for meat drippings; also 
soap, etc. Underneath hangs my 
dishpan, draining-pan, pail for egg 
shells, and a small dipper colander. 

I find this table most helpful. Have 
your gocd man make you one if you 
haven’t one. I am not much used to 
the hard work on a farm, but my good 
husband makes things much easier 
for me and helps me so much that it 
comes much easier. It is a great bless- 
ing to have a gocd husband, and I 
think we ought to tell them so oftener 
than we do. 

ANOTHER GOOD MAN’S WIFE. 








Tomaio Sauce: One quart of canned 
tomatoes, two and one-half tablespoons of 
butter, two of fiour, ten cloves and a sii 
of onion, grated. Cook tomatoes, cloves 








and onions ten minutes. Heat the butter 
in a pan and add the flour; stir over the 
fire till smooth and brown, then stir into 
the tomatoes. Cook two minutes, rub 
through a sieve, season with pepper and 
salt. 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


JEROBOAM THE POLITICIAN. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 8, 1911. I Kings, 12: 
25-33.) 

“Then Jeroboam built Shechem in 
the hill-country of Ephraim, and 
dwelt therein; and he went out from 
thence, and built Penuel. (26) And 
Jeroboam said in his heart, Now will 
the kingdom return to the house of 
David: (27) if this people go up to 
offer sacrifices in the house of Je- 
hovah at Jerusalem, then will the 
heart of this people turn again unto 
their lord, even unto Rehoboam king 
of Judah; and they will kill me, and 
return to Rehoboam king of Judah. 
(28) Whereupon the king took coun- 
sel, and made two calves of gold; and 
he said unto them, It is too much for 
you to go up to Jerusalem: behold 
thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee 
up out of the land of Egypt. (29) And 
he set the one in Bethel, and the other 
put he in Dan. (30) And this thing 
became a sin; for the people went to 
worship before the one, even unto 
Dan. (31) And he made houses of high 
places, and made priests from among 
all the people, that were not of the 
sons of Levi. (32) And Jeroboam 
ordained a feast in the eighth month, 
on the fifteenth day of the month, like 
unto the feast that is in Judah, and 
he went up unto the altar; so did he 
in Bethel, sacrificing unto the calves 
that he had made: and he placed in 
Bethel the priests of the high places 
that he had made. (33) And he went 
up unto the altar which he had made 
in Bethel on the fifteenth day of the 
eighth month, even in the month 
which he had devised of his own 
heart: and he ordained a feast for the 
children of Israel, and went up into 
the altar, to burn incense.” 

We shall not have much difficulty in 
understanding this lesson, if we re- 
gard Jeroboam as a politician; not a 
statesman, but a politician. As point- 
ed out in the last lesson, he was of 
rather low birth, his mother a widow, 
aman of very great natural ability, 
whose association had always been 
with the common people. He had at- 
tracted the attention of Solomon, who 
had promoted him to the office of col- 
lector of the taxes and the ordering 
of the levies of forced labor of the 
tribe of Ephraim. When Ahijah met 
him and gave him ten pieces of the 
new garment he wore, it opened to 
him the possibilities of a great office, 
greater than that of Rehoboam, be- 
cause ruler over ten tribes instead of 
two. From that moment ambition 
fired his soul, and like many a modern 
politician, he paid more heed to the 
promise of a sure election than he did 
to the obligations of the office to which 
he was to be elected. For it will be 
noticed that Ahijah told him: “Thou 
shalt be king over Israel. And it shall 
be, if thou wilt hearken unto all I 
command thee, and wilt walk in my 
ways, and do that which is right in 
mine eyes, to keep my statutes and 
my commandments, as David my serv- 
ant did; that I will be with thee, and 
will build thee a sure house, as I built 
for David, and will give Israel unto 
thee.” That is, Ahijah predicted his 
enthronement, but also that his dynas- 
ty should not be established unless he 
followed the example of David in fol- 
lowing faithfully the statutes and 
commandments of the Lord. 

Jeroboam was not to be blamed, but 
rather to be commended for the stand 
he took in acting as spokesman for the 
ten tribes. These people were grossly 
abused, robbed in taxes and enslaved 
at forced labor. It was a wrong that 
cried out to heaven. Jeroboam was 
the people’s champion, and an able 
One at that. 

His troubles began with his election 
by the ten tribes as king. Naturally, 
the priests, who were scattered in 
priestly cities all over his territory, 
would remain faithful to Rehoboam. 
Their hea~ts were bound up in the 
temple at Jerusalem. Great buildings 
such as the temple exercise a strong 
influence over the minds of the com- 
mon people; and it was natural, not- 
Withstanding the taxation and the 
wrongs they had suffered, that they 
should be attached to the magnificent 
ritual of worship in the temple, which 








was the pride of the whole earth. Jero- 
boam feared that there would be a 
gradual drifting away from him to 
Rehoboam, and after the manner of 
the politician, he undertook to arrest 
it, and the lesson gives us the means 
which he adopted for that purpose. 


Knowing that man is a religious ani- 
mal, and that even in times of relig- 
ious decline men are still religious 
in a way, he made up his mind to es- 
tablish religious rites and ceremonies 
in his own kingdom, and thus satisfy 
the public demand. He determined to 
have two places of worship; one not 
far from Jerusalem, at Bethel, in the 
south, and the other in Dan, in the 
north. He had been in Egypt long 
enough to become familiar with the 
calf worship of the Egyptians, and felt, 
like a good many common people, that 
man must have some symbol on which 
his faith can take hold. So he estab- 
lished the worship of God in the form 
of Egyptian calf worship. He did just 
what as good a man as Aaron did in 
the wilderness. He did not intend by, 
this to abandon the worship of Jeho- 
vah. His sin was not a breach of the 
first commandment, but of the second. 


The second commandment absolute- 
ly forbade the making of any graven 
image as a symbol of the Divine, 
through which the Divine could be 
worshipped. The essential doctrine of 
the Jewish religion was that the Di- 
vine Being could not be represented 
in any form; that no man had seen 
God at any time; and that the making 
of a symbol of the Divine Being was 
in the very nature of things limiting 
Him to a certain form, which in itself 
precluded the very idea of the Divine. 
(The idea of God has never been bet- 
ter expressed than by the Westmin- 
ster divines: “God is a Spirit, infinite, 
eternal and unchangeable; in His be- 
ing wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness and truth.” Hence He is to 
be apprehended by faith and not by 
sense, to be known through soul ex- 
perience, not by reason.) All history 
shows that when these images are 
used as a help to the human soul, they 
become a hindrance, and men finally 
come to worship the symbol itself in- 
stead of that which, perhaps honestly, 
they meant the symbol to represent. 
This and_not a denial of Jehovah was 
the sin of Jeroboam, and for this sin 
he has been regarded in all ages as 
infamous. For of every king who fol- 
lowed in his footsteps down to Ahab, 
it is said: “He departed not from the 
sins of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, 
wherewith he made Israel to sin.” 

There were two warnings that came 
to Jeroboam at this time, that ought 
to have given him pause: His child 
took sick. He sent his wife, under 
guise of a poor woman, to Ahijah, 
with presents within the reach of a 
poor woman. The old man was blind, 
but when the would-be peasant’s wife 
came to the door he said: “Come in, 
thou wife of Jeroboam.” He then told 
her that the son would surely die; and 
that this child was the only one that 
would come to the grave and retain 
the affection of the people of Israel. 
The second warning was on the occa- 
sion of the first formal worship at 
Bethel, when an unnamed prophet 
came and stood at the altar and ut- 
tered a prophecy against the altar. 
According to Josephus, this was Iddo, 
the famous seer of Jerusaiem. It is 
a most interesting story, which we 
have not time to discuss now and here. 
Nevertheless, Jeroboam went on with 
his worship of God under the Egyp- 
tian forms. 

The next step was quite natural. He 
changed the feast of tabernacles, put- 
ting it in the eighth month instead of 
the seventh. Politicians can always 
find plausible reasons for anything 
they propose to do, and Jeroboam had 
a very plausible reason for this; iff 
fact, two reasons. One was that it 
was too far to go to Jerusalem, and 
the other was that it was not the right 
time of the year; for the harvest was 
a month later in the northern part of 
the kingdom than it was in the south; 
and hence it would be more conven- 
ient by far for the people to keep this 
festival a month later than the proper 
time in Judea and south. Besides, it 
was too much to spend a week away 
from home just in the busy season of 





Coughs, Colds, Weak Lungs 


Allcock’s Plasters act as a preventive 


as well as a curative. 
Prevent colds becoming deep-seated. 
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Rheumatism in Shoulder 
Relieved by using Ad/cock’s Plasters 
Athletes use them for 
Stiffness or Soreness of muscles. 





Allcock’s is the original and genuine porous plaster. 


It isa standard remedy, sold by druggists in every part 
of the civilized world. Apply wherever there is Pain. 


When you need a Pill 


TaKEA Brandreths Pill 


(Est. 1752.) 
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Bovee Furnaces at Manufacturer’s Prices 





turn in two rooms. 





Saves 50 PER CENT OF COST; 40 PER CENT OF FUEL 
Most Durable, Most Economical Furnace Sold ' 


Has a Perfect Ventilating System for every part of 
"RESIDENCE HEATING PLANT 


Hot air registers in five rooms, cold air re- 
40in. Furnace, 20 in, Fire 
Pot, 28 in. Combustion Chamber, 10,000 cubie 
ft. Heating Capacity. 

Special Price, $65.00 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL HEATING PLANT 

One large hot air, two cold air registers. 54 
in. Furnace, 82 in. Fire Pot, 40 in. Combustion 
Chamber, 40,000 cubie ft. Heating Capacity. 

Special Price, $95.00 

Horizontal Furnaces with large doors or 
larger furnaces and more piping at propor- 
tionately low prices. 
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the year, when their crops required 
attention. 

The ygatural adherence of the priests 
to the temple at Jerusalem rendered it 
necessary for Jeroboam to establish a 
new priesthood; and so we are told 
that he made priests “from among all 
the people, that were not of the sons 
of Levi. In every country there are 
people who would like to be preachers, 
who regard it as an honorable and not 
over-arduous life, a most respectable 
and also an easy calling. It was per- 
fectly natural, therefore, inasmuch as 
the priesthood and the better class of 
people would not be willing to follow 
the Egyptian mode of worship, that 
Jeroboam’'s priests should be a rather 
poor sort of men, the lowest order of 
the people. These men, without edu- 
cation, could not hold the respect of 
the common people, and almost in- 
evitably moral degeneracy followed 
quickly. 

In short, the sin of Jeroboam was 
in worshipping God in a way that was 
not divinely appointed, and in a way 
that banished from the minds Of men 
the true conception of the Divine Be- 
ing and the true ideal of worship. All 
this from a purely political standpoint. 
One wrong step forces the politician to 
still others, and the result was the sin 
of Jeroboam the son of Nehbat, “which 
he hath sinned, and wherewith he hath 
made Israel to sin.” His course was 
in direct violation of the condition un- 
der’which he was to retain the king- 
dom. He did not hearken to what the 
Lord commanded. He did not walk in 
His ways. He did that which was 
right in his own sight instead of what 
was right in the sight of the Lord. He 
did not keep the statutes and com- 


mandments of the Lord, but openly 


violated them, and therefore his dyn- 
asty was of short duration, 





Jeroboam, however, is not the only 
man who has committed the sin of the 
son of Nebat. The man who signs a 
saloon petition as a method of sup- 
pressing intemperance would do well 
to study the life of the son of Nebat. 
The man who gets the benefit, for ex- 
ample, in the way of rents for a cam- 
bling house or a house of prostitution, 
while declaiming against the iniquity 
of these vices, is not very far from 
committing the sin of the son of Ne- 
bat. The man, in general, who fol- 
lows expediency instead of right, 
should take warning from the fate of 
the dynasty of Jeroboam. Even as 
Habakkuk long afterwards said: “Woe 
unto him that buildeth a town with 
blood, and establisheth a city by 
iniquity!’”" The mere politician is a 
poor man to handle moral problems. 
Unless he has a higher’ motive than 
his own self-aggrandizement or per- 
manence in office, he will be a poor 
stick to lean on. Or, as Solomon re- 
marked, “like a broken tooth or a foot 
out of joint,” he ean not be depended 
upon to act wisely or honestly when a 
great moral issue is involved. 





A LEARNED MAN, 

The professor was delivering an ad- 
dress to the graduating class of a medi- 
cal college. ‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, “you 
are going out into the world of action. 
You will likely follow in some degree the 
example of those who have preceded you. 
Among other things, you may marry. Let 
me entreat you to be kind to your wives. 
Be patient with them. Do not fret under 
petty domestic troubles. When one of 
you asks your wife to ge driving, do not 
worry if she is not rea at the appoint- 
ed time. Have a t on your spe- 
cialty always with you. Read it while 
you wait, and I assure you, gentlemen, 
you will be astonished at the vast amount 
= ~~ you can acquire in this 
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Big Incubator Value 


BP --- — Incubators have 
been superior to all 
eee This year they are 
better than ever before and 
the cow wt lower. Get our 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


Poultry Department. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex: 
Perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 











direct-to- i 
and Big dan Geouansiow 
ice berore 9 ou dy acent 
oe ane inoulke ewant 
to prove to you that this is 
Se bi it real value ever 


Successful Incubators 


have 20 years experience back of them. Every fau!t 
of others eliminated. New special fcatures developed 
this year, Ventilation, heating, rewuiation—all per- 
fect. Don'texperiment, Get a SUCCESSFUL—the 
eure, ™ FT Mone y-me aker. Get our price and book 
how, ou want booklet on *)’roper Care and 
Feeding: J Chicks, Docks and Turkeys,” send 1c, 
Cataiogue is FREE. Write postal 


Des Moines Incubator Cog §1 Seeond St. , Dos Moines, Ta, 


my >a ae ae Buys Best 
140-Egg 


Incubator 


Double cases all over; best 
copper tank; nursery, self- 
regulating. Best 140-chick 
hot-water Brooder, \ 
poth, 0 id together, $11.50, Freight prepaid 
(E. of Rockies). No machines at any price are 
better. Satistaction duaranteed, Write for book 
today or send price now and save waiting. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12 Racine, Wis, 


PLYMOUTH BOCKS. 


~~ oe 


Evergreen Lawn Farm 


roe, lowa 






































M. Ha . Proprictor 
has for sale 375 Tbarre * Rocks with » bone, 
! 1g Also 








finely marked, bre ¥ om birds se 
have TT turkeys. Wewon37 pr nl the 
Monre Nothing but tirst- 
Gams Seek obi stock shi 





ry RET ‘Rocks 


liave bred them exclusively for 20 years. 1 bave 
an exceptionaliy good lot of larye, well barred, farm 
raised cockerels for sale this seasou at 81, $2 and 63 
each. Also hens and pullets. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. ww. Ss. ACSTIN, Dumont, lowa. 








R ILEA’ s Rarrea Rock Ringlets—A choice 
lot of cockerels and hens. Write and tell me 
please you. Yourmoney back 


what you want. I ca: 
Willis Liilea, Grand River, la. 


if not satisfied. Mrs 








ISHES WiITh ROCK COCKER ERS— 
\ Good ones .t elo. Budelph Koch, bid. 
Fridse, Lowa. 





Bet BARRED Ply mouth Rocks, bred from 10 pound 
; females and '2 pound males; also from four 
first prize winners: both mating. | breed for size 
end quality and ery production. Pullets lay tn five 
ene A. D. Murphy, Essex, lowa 


Barred P. Rock: erg a 


Dirds #1.50 up. Alt a Trease, Lyunville, lowa. 


LUFF Plymouth I: 
each, Otto k 
{ 


UFF Rock cochkere!s 
Newton, lowa. 











« ks—Cockerels and pullets 81.00 





#ito83. Ben Nolin, 





AKRED Piymouth a fine, large cock- 
erels, @1.25 each. Mrs. E. . Morris, Har! an, la, 
UFF Plymouth Rocks—I have a limite d number 

of choice Buff Kiwk cockerels fot sale. Write 
Miss Bessie Lind, Rolie, lowa. 








ARRED Piymouth cockere!s forsale at reasonable 
prices. Write me. L. L. bei oung, Slheiden, la, 





ARRED Piymouth Rock cockerels, bred-to-lay 
sirain—stuck loys double the average. Shipped 
On approval. J.D. Dethl, Box F-12, Wapello, lowa. 














INE bred Buff Rock cockerels, 41.50 each. G. A. 
Holland, Kuckiord, Lowa. 














a THITE Rocks-—Scored cockere|s for sale. Prices 
reasonable. \yui. Wilkins, New Hampton, la, 
———___ eS 
TUITE Rock cockerels, choice birds 81.50. Thorn- 
| ton Dillworth, ‘Lable Grove, til. 








THITE Rock cockerels scoring 92 to 94, 83, 85, 810 
each. Eggs 0215, 85 50. M.S. Trumbo, Maquo- 
keta, lowa. 


UFF Rock cockerels, few are scored. Mrs. W. E. 
Hill, Farrar, lowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rocks—the lane, heavy boned, 
yellow legged money makers at farmers’ prices. 
A. E. Whisler, Morning Sun, lows 








ARGAIN sale standard bred Barred Rock cock- 
els and puliets, Bradley straiu. Alex. MeNeill, 
Harlan, lowa. 





t r F Plymouth Rock coe ke rels from $1.50 to $4. 
. T. Mercer. Lenox, lowa, 1t. 2. 


WWANDOTTES. 
ee OS 
OR sale—White Wyandotte cockerels; strong, 
healthy birds. Price #1 each. H. H. Schaper, 
State Center, lowa. 











SILVER Laced pepeeiatte cockerels for sale. M. 
Jacob Kuhl, I. 4, Manaing, lowa. 


Wwure Wyandottes— cockerels at 81.50 to 83.00; 
hens, pullets, $1.00 te 81.50. E. G. Brockway, 
Indianola, lowa. 


5 SILVER Wyandotte cockereis, best ever, $1.50 
up. Victor Felver, Cherokee, Lowa. 











QILVER Laced Wyandottes. Stock forsale. Eggs 
in season. Mrs. Chas. Goodnough, Thornburg, 
Iowa. 


OR SALE—Stiver Laced Wyandotte cockere!s, $2 
each; farm range. Write or phone. Wynn Bros., 
Greentield, lowa. 


ILVER LACED W YVANDOTTES—A creat 
lot of young cockerels priced right. G. H. 
BULGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 








Ss". ER Laced Wy andot tes—Utility cockerels, $1.00 
each. H.C, Ranoum, lonia, iowa. 








eee Wyandotte cockerels for sale. Mrs. Fred 
Bain, Reasner, lowa. 








DUCKS. 


ARGAINS in Indian Rypnner and White Pekin 
ducks. Utility stock, good laying strain. Stahl 
Poultry Farm, Kirksville, Mo. 











DISAPPOINTING HENS. 


A subscriber writes: 

I have twenty-five Barred Rock hens 
in a warm coop, 15x16. I feed wheat 
and oats with a little corn and a poul- 
try tonic containing oyster shell, beef 
blood, ete., in hot mash once a day; 
also clover heads and boiled vege- 
tables often. They have fine gravel 
and hard coal ashes all the time. They 
are allowed outdoors and have plenty 
of litter. Now if I haven't done my 
share, tell me how to make these hens 
lay. They lady in summer, but from 
November to March not an egg can I 
get, though they sing continually. I 
am puzzled, indeed.” 

We would cut out the tonic in hot 
mash, and give instead either half an 
ounce of blood meal per hen every 
other day, or-half an ounce of green 
cut bone every day (preferably the 
bone). Give the green food every day. 
The chickens will eat clover hay if it 
is so packed in a wire pocket as to 
give some resistance. A wisp of clo- 
ver hay which gives without breaking 
is not of much use as a green food. 

If the hens have laid for many sum- 
mers, they may be too old to lay. A 
jarred Rock hen gets heavy in her 
second year, and can not be kept over 
with profit, unless for breeding pur- 
poses, after that time. 

It may be that the litter is packed 
too tight to be of any use in promot- 
ing exercise. We have seen a foot 
of straw packed almost as solidly as 
a wood floor. Keep the litter well 
broken up, and light enough for the 
feed to drop through, thus giving the 
birds an opportunity to scratch it out. 

Two dozen Barred Rock hens will 
eat from four to five quarts of feed 
per day, including a mash made of 
vegetabie parings thickened with 
ground grain. Perhaps you are only 
feeding enough to keep them in good 
health, and they lack the material 
from which to produce eggs. 





SOME BULLETINS. 


It seems to us that we can not do a 
better service to our readers at this 
time than by calling attention to the 
work being done for them by the ex- 
periment stations, by the government. 
Uncle Henry often says that the poli- 
tician at Washington is the “farmer's 
hired hand.” The experiment stations 
are no less so. Unfortunately, the 
farmer does not take advantage of the 
work being done for him as he should. 
All he needs to do is to send a post- 
card request for bulletins, and they 
will be mailed him so long as the = 
tion lasts without charge. A doze 
such buletins make a reference Soak 
second to none in useful information. 
It will be well to keep in touch with 
the work being done by the govern- 
ment for the farmer in the year 1911 
by sending for all bulletins bearing on 
subjects in which you are interested. 
Applications must be made to the sta- 
tion from which the bulletin was is- 
sued. 

Bulletin 179, Orono Maine, Station.— 
Bulletin No. 179 consists of a series of 
poultry notes, reporting the progress 
of the station for the year 1909. Feed- 
ing the laying pullets is discussed at 
length, the advantage of the dry mash, 
necessity for litter, and formulas for 
feeding are given. Green food for poul- 
try, method of sprouting oats, keeping 
poultry free from lice, and directions 
for making creosol disinfectants are in- 
teresting chapters, as are also some 
notes on the hatching, mortality and 
sex of hybrids. 

Bulletin No. 146, Maryland Experi- 
ment Station.—This bulletin is devoted 
to the construction of poultry houses 
and their influence on the domestic 
fowl. Toequote from the introductory 
pages: “The importance of the ques- 
tion has led the station to conduct a 
series of investigations relative to the 
influence of certain types of houses on 
the following questions: (1) The in- 
fluence of environment. (2) The influ- 
ence on the cost of construction. (3) 
The influence on the health of the adult 
fowl. (4) The influence on the cost of 
feeding. (5) The influence on egg pro- 
duction. (6) The influence on the vital- 
ity of the developing embryo. (7) The 
influence on the progeny to eight 
weeks of age. (8) The influence on 
future generations, 








Bulletin 119, Northwestern Experi- 
ment Farm, Crookston, Minn.—This 
bulletin discusses houses, methods of 
feeding, killing and dressing poultry 
for market, and shows illustrations of 
birds of strong and weak vitality. A 
report of an experiment in fattening 
Plymouth Rock and Leghorn cockerels 
is of interest, as is also the egg record 
of fifty trap-nested Leghorn pullets. 

Builetin No. 211, North Carolina 
Station.—“The farmer should be able 
to supplement the natural resources 
of the farm in such a way that reve- 
nue from the hens would be largely 
increased by a small outlay of food. 
The profitable production of eggs de- 
pends on several different conditions, 
any one of which being wrong may 
seriously handicap one's efforts for the 
production of eggs at a profit. The 
stock which is to lay the eggs must be 
of the right kind and of suitable age. 
Comfortable houses must be provided 
to protect the stock from the wet and 
the wind. Proper food must be sup- 
plied in some way that is suited to the 
needs of the hens, and which does 
not call for too much labor on the part 
of the poultryman in its preparation 
and feed. All of these are important 
and necessary, if the best results are 
to be obtained, but they will not bring 
success unless the houses are kept 
clean and free from mites These 
are the series of texts which furnish 
the subject-matter for this bulletin. 

Bulletin 227, Cornell Station, Ithaca, 
New York.—This is a bulletin which 
teaches the principles of brooding and 
brooder construction. It gives the 
construction details of the improved 
New York state gasoline-heated col- 
ony brooder house, and its cost. Also 
types of A-shaped colony houses and 
their uses, with plans and _ specifica- 
tions of these and.other houses. 


CO-OPERATIVE EGG SELLING. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have a farmers’ co-operative 
creamery company here, and be spe an- 
nual meeting, which will be held in 
January, it is my expectation to bring 
up the question of handling eggs for 
our patrons. I would like to bear 
through Wallaces’ Farmer from any 
of its readers who have had experi- 
ence in this matter. Can eggs be 
handled just as well as cream and 
butter? My idea is that we ought to 
get just as near the consumer with our 
products as possible.” 

We join our correspondent in ask- 
ing that any who have had experience 
in the matter write us for publication. 





WINTER EGGS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To realize the -most profit from 
chickens, one must get eggs in the 
winter time as well as in the summer 
and fall. Since the value of eggs in 
winter is about double that of. sum- 
mer eggs, if we can produce an equal 
number we double our profits. 

I get almost as many eggs in winter 
as summer by the following method 
of.feeding. I have tried neglecting my 
hens and caring for them, and find the 
latter is the only profitable way. 

I have a good, warm house of two 
rooms for my flock; one for the feed 
and nests, the other for the roosts. 
When there is snow on the ground, or 
it is very cold, I do not turn the 
chickens out of the building, but feed 
and water them inside; otherwise, I 
feed and water in the yard outside. 
For grain, I feed corn and oats, throw- 
ing the shelled grain in litter in the 
morning, and in a clean place for the 
evening feed. 

For meat, we give table scraps, and 
I also keep rabbits skinned and nailed 
up so they can get to them. It is sur- 
prising how they eat them. The meat 
question seems to be an important one 
to the chick family in the winter time 
when worms and grasshoppers are not 
to be picked up as desired. I think 
meat is one of the most important ele- 
ments in producing winter eggs. 

I change feeds often, alternating 
bran, ship stuff and cornmeal with 
grain. I always keep ground shell 
handy for the fowls, and never neglect 
putting out fresh water every day, and 
in extremely celd weather I warm it 
a little bit. For green stuff I gener- 
ally keep sprouted grain, and also feed 
green scraps of cabbage, sweet potaé 
toes, cauliflower, etc. I have had suc- 
cess in this way with my flock of 
Brown Leghorns. 

oO. F. LOWERY. 

Johnson County, Illinois. 
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RHODE ISLAND EEDS. 


Paw Paw Poultry Farm 


has for sale 100 good Single Comb Rhode Island Req 
cockerels for the next 30 days at bargain prices, 
Average weight about 7 Ibs.; good bone and good 
color. All have been sold on the market that did not 
come up to the standard for breeders. Price 88 to 35 
each. We raised 800 of the finest Reds this year we 
ever had. Pullets most all sold; will sell a few more 
at same price as cockerels. 


JOHN ADRIAN. 


Cockerels a Specialty 
Price $1.50 each. They are all from prize-winning 
stock and are high scoring birds. 
BALMAT & SON, Mason City, lowa 


S. €. Rhode Island Reds 


TOMPKINS STRAIN 
Write for descriptive circular 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., la. 


OSE COMB R. I. REDS. 20 high scoring 
cockerels and pullets. Some good cockerels for 
early shows. Special prices to move stock before 
Dec. ist. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, lowa 





Paw Paw, lil. 














OR SALE—Rose Comb Rhode Island Red cocker- 
els; prices reasonable. L. 5. Reeves, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, R. 3. 


T OSE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, 81.50 and 
$2. ‘Theo. 5. Bundt, Breda, Lowa. 








C. RHODE Island Red cockerels. Big strong 
ve birds. Write for prices. W. C. Penningroth, 
Wellman, lowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode island Reds—50 cockerels at 

& bargains if taken before Jan. Ist. Free iange, 
good quality and healthy. Writeme. C.C. Cunning- 
ham, Knoxville, lowa. 








S C. R. I. Reds for sale; scored by Schallaberger; 

We wy right. Mrs. A. C. Lanham, Auretia, 

Iowa, R. 

8 R. C. Rhode Tsland Red cockerels forsale. Well 
marked, cherry red. Price 21.00 to 82.50 each, 

J. Barfvot, Doiliver, lowa. 











LEG HORNS. 


EXCLUSIVELY 
A splendid lot of cockerels now ready ship. Single 
bird #2.u0, two or more 81.50 each, in lots of 6 or more 
$1.00 each. Eggsinseason. BF. A. AVenport, 
KR. D. Route 4. Belmond, lowa 











OOK HERE! 5S. C. Brown Leghorn cockerels; 

good utility birds; strong and vi-orous; pure 

blood; now they are not culls, but good ones. For 
sale by 8. J. Gardner, Russeil, lowa. 








S. C. WHITE Leghorn cockereis, 75 cents and $1 
b each. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 





TERY choice thoroughbred Rose Comb Brown Leg 
horn cockereis 5c. Jobn Roskamp, Kanawha, 
lowa. 





C. White Leghorn cockerels from scored stock, 
e SlLeach. M. Page, Gilmore City. lowa 





INE Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, 
each; 12 forsll0. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, la. 








cockerels, 


{CORED Single Comb White Leghorn 
tO si.5veach. M. E. Page, Madrid, lowa. 





QINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels from grand 
laying strain. one to ten dollars each. C. J. 
Mackey, West Liberty, lowa. 





OR SALE—White Langshan cockerels and pullets. 
Mrs. Chris Ritzman, Granville, lowa. 





JURE KR. C. B. Leghorns, choice cockerels now 
ready to ship $1.50 each, five for 85. ‘T. L. Hill, 
ht. 1, Low Moor. lowa. 





QINGLE and Rose Comb White and Brown Leghorn 
\O males and females, $leach. F. M. Kline, liamp- 
ton, lowa. 








BRAHMAS. 





URE bred Light Brahma cockerels and pullets for 

sale at reasonable prices. Have been raising 

them exclusively for twenty years. Jacob Rich, 
Eureka, Lilifois. 





IGHT Rrahmas—Choice lot, size and quality. 
4 Circular. J. W. Schreiber, Sibiey, lowa. 





IGHT Brahma cockerels and pullets. Choice 
stock that is really good ata reasonable price. 
A. W. McDonald, Hopkinton, Iowa. 





IGHT Brahma cockerels, fine full bloods, from 
$1.50 tos3. Harry A. Johnson, Piper City, Lil., K.3. 





URE bred, large Light Brahma cockerels fom 
best strains; good ones, 82; tine, 35. Mrs. ©. B. 
Blackman, Paris, Ill. 





5( Light Brahma cockerels, 20 by the second prize 
1909 Omaha bird. John Goddard, Harian, la. 


LANGSHANS. 








~~ 


FEW Black Langshan cockerels for sale, price 
$1.50. David F. Hipple, Waterman, Illinois. 





Poe SALE—Black Langshan cockerels. Mrs. Jesse 
M. Kuhn, R. 1, Winterset, lowa. 





YHOICE B. Langshan cockerels, #1.50 cach 
/ April hatched birds. Mrs. A. L. Mason, Early, la. 








HOICE Black Langshan cockerels from scored 
/ stock. Mrs. Claude Pugh, Menio, lowa. 





OR SALE—Black Langshan cockerels, $1.50 each. 
Mrs. Ralph Gilbert, Osceola, lowa 





BY ACK Langshan cockerels for sale; 100 beaut tful, 
large, stylish birds; three dozen fine Black 
Langshan hens. Mrs. Jesse Hainline, Cambridge, 1a. 








TURKEYS. 





HITE Holland turkey toms, 83.50 and 85.00; hens, 
$2.50 and $3.50; trios for $8.00. W. J. Miller, 
Newton, lowa. 


WHlte Holland turkeys—fine, large birds. Until 
Jan. 15th, toms 85, hens 83. Mrs. H. BR. Owens, 
Homestead, lowa. 








OR SALE—Buff turkeys. Write for prices. J. W- 
Dunlap, MaquoKeta, Lowa. 





OR SALE—Buff turkey toms, good color and good 
size. E. D. Hershberger, Kalona, lowa, R. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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IMPORTANT CORRECTION — VIR- 
GINIA HAMS. 

In our issue of November 25th ap- 
peared an article under the heading, 
“Old-fashioned Virginia Hams,” in 
which directions by Mr. Carlisle, of 
Indiana, were given for preparing 
what he called old-fashioned, reliable 
Virginia hams. In some of the papers 
an error appeared in this recipe. The 


recipe should read as follows: “To 
twenty gallons of water add thirty 
pounds of salt, eight ounces of soda, 
five ounces of salt peter and ten 
pounds of brown sugar or one gallon 


in a large kettle 
boil,” etc., etc. 
amount of 
pounds in- 


Put all 
d let it come to a 
some of the issues the 
ila was given as eight 
1d of eight ounces. 
On this same subject 
ceived the following from A. L. 
New York: 

iy attention has be¢ 


molasses. 


tT th tt 99 


we have re- 
Pratt, 


n called to an 


article in Wallaces’ Farmer of Novem- 
ber 25th, entitled, “Old-fashioned Vir- 
gil Hams. I am from Virginia, and 
for years supervised the work at hog- 
killing time on my grandfather’s place 


in R saniehs ridge county, Virginia. There 


is one omission in the recipe as given 
for curing hams that is considered of 
gre at im tance, indeed, imperative, 
dow ther o this day—namely, the 
smokil must be done with hickory 
wood ashes. in order to get in the end 
a sweet, nutty, toothsome article. 
There is no more comparison between 
a ham cu in this way and a west- 
eri: ham than there is between day- 
light and darkness. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing recij for cooking would be 
timely: Wash the ham thoroughly 
with a clean brush and plenty of cold 
water. Soak the ham over night in 
cold wate nough to cover it. In 
the morning, put the ham on in a pot 
of boiling water and keep boiling un- 
til doi (This can be determined by 
noticing en the meat begins to 
leave the hock ends.) Leave in the 
water it has been boiled in until cold. 
Then skin and sprinkle with bread 
crumbs, sugar and pepper; bake in a 
very hot oven until brown. 

“it is a dish fit for the gods, really, 
if treated this way from beginning to 
el The time allowed for boiling 
mt be « rmined by the size of the 
ham and 1ge, A ham should never 
be eaten until it is one year old. By 
t] I mean, the older the meat, the 
sweeter. An eight-year-old ham is 
just right. but one a year old is deli- 
cious. A ham should not weigh, if to 
be cooked in this way, more than 
twelve pounds The heavier the ham 
the coarser the meat is the rule.” 


MEASURING A HAY STACK. 


An Iowa correspondent writes 


“What is the correct way to find the 
number of tons in a stack, by measur- 
ing over the stack with a line? How 
many tons in a stack 29 feet long, 29 
feet over-line and 15 feet wide, allow- 
ing 7% feet square to the ton?” 

To compute the number of tons in 
a stack, the following is a practical 
and easily applied method: To the 
width of a stack add the average 
Overthrow, divide by four, square the 
result, multiply by the length, and 
divide by the number of cubic feet 
Which you are allowing to the ton (in 
our correspondent’s case, 420). In 
oul orres ndent’s ease, 29 feet, the 
overthrow. lus 15 feet, the width, 
equals 44 . Which, divided by 4 and 
squared gives 121; this multiplied by 
29 gives 3,509, which, divided by 420 
(the number of cubic feet in a ton of 
hay) gives about 8 1-3 tons. A more 
accurate method, but one for which 
our correspondent has not given the 
hecessary dimensions, is to multiply 
the mean length by the mean width 
by the mean height to the shoulder, 
and add to this the length multiplied 


by the mean height of the ridge above 
the shoulder times one-half the mean 
Width at the shoulder, and divide the 
result by the number of cubic feet in 
the ton. This method is supposedly 
more accurate, but is considerably 
more bother. 


Since writing the above, another 
Iowa correspondent has written us on 
the same subject. It will be noticed 


that his first method is the same as 
the one which we have given first 
above: 

~- have a proposition to present to 
you, and want you to enlighten me if 
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you can. The problem is the measur- 
ing of hay stacks and figuring out the 
number of tons in the stack. My 
method has been as follows: Measure 
over the top, width at bottom, and 
length. Then I figure it as follows: 
Add overthrow to width, divide result 
by four, square that and multiply by 
the length, which gives me the cubic 
feet. For example, a stack measures 
24 feet over, 12 feet wide and 40 feet 
long. I would figure thus: 24 plus 
12 divided by four, squared, times 40 
equals 3,240 cubic feet. I found a 
man the other day who does it as fol. 
lows: He measures over the top, and 
the length, and then proceeds as fol- 
low:: Take one-half of the overthrow 
for the width, one-fourth of the over- 
throw for the height, and figure it out 


that way. For example, it measures 
24 feet over and 40 feet long, he would 
do it thus: One-half of 24 would be 


12 feet wide, one-fourth of 24 would 
be 6 feet high, 12 times 6 times 40 
equals 2,880 cubic feet. What is your 
opinion of the matter? Are either of 
methods practical, or do you 
know of any other way that would be 
better? As you see, these two ways 
do not come out the same with the 
same figures, and it is a question with 
me as to which, if either, is correct.” 
Of the methods, we believe the first 
will generally be more accurate. The 
most accurate method with which we 
are acquainted is to measure the body 


these 


and ridge of the stack separately and 
proceed as we have given above to 
multiply the mean length by the mean 


the mean height to the shoul- 
add to this the length times 
height of ridge above the 
times one-half the mean 
the shoulder, and divide by 
cubic feet allowed to 


width by 
der and 
the mean 
shoulder, 
width at 
the number of 
the ton. 





SHARE RENT QUESTION. 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“A rents a meadow from B to put 
up on the shares, each party getting 


one-half in the stack. Nothing was 
said in the agreement about fencing 


the stack, or when A was to have his 
part out. Has B a right to pasture 
the meadow without fencing the 
stack? Can B compel A to fence his 
part or haul it out? How long can A 
let his part stand in the field?” 
] 

When small amounts of grain or 

pasture land are rented out as de- 


scribed above, apart from any build- 


ing, the general custom is, we believe, 
for the renter to deliver to the land- 
lord the landlord’s share of grain in 


his share of hay in the mow 
or stack, as the landlord may desire. 
The renter usually hauls off his own 
share at the time of harvest or within 
a reasonable length of time after- 
wards. Of course, there should be 

definite statement in the lease con- 
cerning just how the landlord’s share 
is to be delivered, and just when the 
tenant should get his share out of the 


the bin or 


way. When no definite statement is 
made concerning these particulars, 
however, we would consider that. A, 


the renter, would be under obligations 
to remove his share of the hay within 


a reasonable time after harvest, un- 
lessa an arrangement may be made 
with B, the landlord, to allow it to 


remain on B’s land longer. A did not 
rent the land from B. He simply ar- 
ranged to put up the hay on shares. 
In the absence of any other agree- 
ment, he has no right to use the 
ground except long enough to take 
care of his share of the crop. We 
would say that B has the right to pas- 
ture his meadow without fencing the 
stack, but he should first notify A to 
remove his hay by a certain named 
date, and that if left after that date 
it will be at his own risk. 





— 


PRAIRIE TRIPLE AWN, A NATIVE 
GRASS WHICH IS A BAD WEED. 


An Towa correspondent sends us a 
sample of sheep’s wool, which is badly 
matted with the awns of prairie triple 
awn. He also sends us a sample of 
the grass, and writes: 

“IT enclose a sample of grass, also a 
sample of vool, showing the effects of 
the grass when it affects sheep pas- 
tured where this grass is.” 

Prairie triple awn is a native annual 
grass usually found on pastures which 
have not been broken up for a long 
while, and especially common on dry, 
sandy uplands. A distinguishing fea- 
ture of the grass is the sharp barb, 
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ASED upon Noah Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, revis- 
ed and brought up to 

ate and especially de- 
signed to meet the popular de- 
mand for a convenient, com- 
plete and reliable dictionary. 
It contains all the words of 
the English language that are 
not pec uliarly appropriate to 
a dictionary of techical terms; 
it gives the spelling and pro- 
nounciation of plurals, and in. 
dicates the use Of capital and 
small letters in writing every 
word in the vocabulary; the 
pronounciation of each word 
is plainly indicated by pho- 
netic spelling; the definitions, 
comprehensive yet concise, 
ure accurate and reliable. 

It also includes a treasury of 
facts containing the following 
special features: Origin, com- 
position ang derivation of the 
English language; principles 
of grammar; simplified spell- 
ing: synony ms and antonyms, 
over 11,000 and one of the most 
desirable aids to facilitate the 
expression of ideas; English 
Christian names; foreign 
words, phrases, proverbs, quoe 
tations and colloquial expres- 
sions, with their English equiv- 
alents; facts about the earth; 
Declaration of Independence; 
Constitution of the Unite 





States; latest electoral vote; 
metrie system of weights and 
measures; value of foreign 


coins in United States money; 
time differe weather fore. 
casts; language of flowers; 
language of gems; origin and 
meaning ofthe names of states; 
dictionary of commercial and 
legal terms; familiarallusions; 


nces; 


quired by the average reader, 


soe each, 


Waliaces’ Farmer, 





Webster's New Illustrated Dictionary 


Latest and Best Dictionary for Busy People 





famous characters in poetry and prose; decisive battles of the world. The illustrations includ- 
ing colored and monotone plate and colored charts are most complete. 
This dictionary is, in fact, a condensed tucyclopedia containing all the information re- 
the business man, and busy people generally. 
Limp leather cover, red edges, round corners; special price $2.50, postpaid. 
ward for a club of five new yearly subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer at the special club rate of 


Address all letters and make all orders payable to 


Sent as a re- 


Des Moines, lowa 


























or shaft, about an inch long, very 
sharp, and pointed at one end. At 
the other end three awns come out, 
which are an inch to a couple of inch- 
es in length. These barbs readily 
work into clothing, the hide of ani- 
mals, the wool of sheep, and in this 
way the seed of the grass is scattered. 
The practical way to get rid of this 
grass is to disk into the pasture in the 
spring a heavy seeding of tame grass- 
es, or to plow the pasture up and put 
in cultivation. 





REMEDY FOR BLOAT. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer 

Some weeks since I noticed an ar- 
ticle in the Farmer on the subject of 
cattle bloating from eating clover. I 
am an old man, and somewhat old- 
fashioned, but I have had some fifty 
years’ experience with cattle and 
stock of all kinds. We used to be 
troubled with bloat, but for more than 
twenty years we have not lost an ani- 
mal from this cause. My method of 
treating it is as follows: Get a piece 
of three-ply, three-fourths inch hose, 
six feet long. If an animal shows signs 
of bloat, take a common. halter and 
put on the animal, and place a stick 
about two inches in diameter in the 
mouth. Then run the hose over the 
stick and down into the throat until 
it strikes the gas, which will be car- 
ried out by the tube. The trouble will 
be relieved immediately. The hose pro- 
vides an outlet for the gas that causes 
the bloat, and I like this method bet- 
ter than to use the trocar or knife to 
cut through to the stomach. 

W. N. JOHNSON. 
Wisconsin. 








DOGS 





URE bred Collies, both sexes, have to be sold. 
If a low price will he any inducement, answer 
this ad at once. Morse Collie Kennels, Vernon Center, Mina. 








ORPINGTONS. 





“aoe 
OR SALE- 
els, Kellerstrass strain. 
Davison. Wapello, lowa. 


—Single Comb White Orpington cocker- 
Price 62 to 65. H.L. 





UFF 
These are 
Osceola, lowa. 


Orpington cockerels for sale, $1-€2.50 each. 
fine birds. Mrs. Chas. Kelley, R. 1, 





C. BUFF Orpington cockerels $1.50 to $3.00 each. 
e Satisfaction guaranteed. Samuel 8. Anderson, 
Spirit Lake, lowa. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





j J HITE Holland turkeys. Embden geese and Light 
Brahma cockerels. Mrs. J. L. Goddard, K. 2, 
Waucoma, lowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON APPROVAL 


Giant strain Bronze turkeys and Barred Rocks, 
noted for their size. shape, plumage and constitu- 
tional vigor. 1 have shipped them from Spencer for 
14 years and never had a single one returned, so why 
not ship on approval. Reference any bank or express 
office. Cut price for December to make room. 
GRANT GALLAHER, Spencer, lowa 


fg Pfile’s 65 Varieties 


Land and Water Fowls. Farm 
raised stock with eggs in season. Send 
2 cents for my valuable illustrated de 
scriptive Poultry Book for 1911. Write 
today. HENRY PFILE, Box 632, Freeport, Ills. 














QTRATER BROS., Monroe, Iowa, proprietors Fatr 
b View Stock Farm. For sale—55 monster Bronze 
turkeys sired by the first prize winning tom Mis 
sour State Poultry Show, 1908, and the hens sired by 
a son of the first prize winning tom World's Fair, St 
Louis. 300 Barred Plymouth Rocks from stock sco *- 
ing 92) to 934, with great size and quality. Prices 
reasonable, 





4A) Barved P. Rocks forsale. Large boned, 

Niccly marked, sires scoring 90 to 92¢. 35 
extra Jarge M. B. turkeys. In six showings, inclad 
ing Newton 1910, we won 37 firsts, 16 seconds, 4 thirds, 
2 fourths and 2 fifths. Nothing but first-class stock 
shipped. Prices reasonable. J. W. Wagner, Mon 
rov, lowa. 





S -R. 1. Reds, Columbian Wyandottes, Mammoth 
We Bronze turkeys and Indian Runner ducks. Mrs. 
Chas. Howell, Rockford, lowa. 





MOULOUSE geese #2, Eades Runner #1-41.25, 
Wyandottes #1, 8. B. 
McKibben, Hazelton, looms 


POULOUSE geese, Pekin ducks, Buff Rock cock- 
erels. Mrs. Frank Martin, Clare, lowa. 


wrRo™ scored stock—Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
cockerels and Pekin ducks. Mrs. Jolin Lsser, 
Rockford, lowa. 


White 
Leghorns 75c. Pearl 











48 Breeds chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys. Fowls 
eggs and incubators at low prices. America’s 
greatest poultry farm. Special bargains now. Large 
catalog free. KR. F. Neubert, Box 808, Mankate, Minn. 





Barred 
Rastnussen, 


OR SALE—Single Comb Brown Leghorn, 
Plymouth Rock cockerels, C. A. 
Harlan, lowa. 


4 VARIETIES geese, ducks, turkeys, chickens, 
peafowls, guineas, pheasants, rat dogs, pig 
Catalog 2c. J. Dammann, Farmington, Mina. 





cons. 





OR SALE—20 Black Cochin pullets for #25; 15 

Light Brahina pullets for 815, if taken soon, A 

few cockerels at $1.75 each or 3 fora. Also Horn 

Knob African and Toulouse geese. Judson Erbe, 
Nora Springs. Lowa. 





JINGLE ( a, R. I. Reds and Black Langshan cock- 
WO erels. C. E. Sowerwine, Victor, Lowa, 





OR SALE—Crystal White Orpington, R. C. and 8. 
C.R 1. Red cockerels, gobblers, @ each. 
Mrs. T. A. Gough, Bristow, 


ILVER Laced Wyandottes, R. C. R. I. Red cock- 
O erels, Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Eggs in sea- 
son. Mrs. J.J. Lunbeck, Dyersville, lowa, R. 20. 


lowa, 








j TINNING Indian Runner ducks, Buff. Leghorn 
cockerels. Cheap. Alsoseven Buff Rock cock- 
erels, dollar each. Hanson's Poultry Farm, Dean, La. 





URE bred Rose and Single Comb Rhode T. Reda, 

Single Comb Black Orpingtons. Large, healthy, 

farm raised cockerels from prize- winners, 81.50 to 85. 
Mrs. Lauh, Riverdale Farm, Floyd, lowa. 





S. C. White Leghorns, W. H. toms, pure white. Mrs. 


Geo. Koe, Bellevue, lowa. 
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THE WHOLSTEIN AT HOME, AS 
SEEN BY A DUTCHMAN. 

Holland, the country of dykes and 
ditches, is perfectly level, and lies ex- 
tremely low. A large portion of it, in 
fact, lies below the level of the sea, 
and the waters are only kept out by 
the well-known dykes. When standing 
upon such a dyke, on one side, down a 
long slope, a glimpse of water may be 
seen between the trees. On the other, 
at an equal distance, you see a green 
expanse of country, with gardens and 
orchards and scattered farm houses 
extending far and wide. Here is the 
home of the celebrated Bldtk-and- 
White cows, and immense herds may 
be seen everywhere, to the surprise of 
strangers traveling in the country. 

The Dutch cattle are a product of 
this peculiar country, and the breed 
has been gradually developed to its 
present state by the natural conditions 
existing there. One must know the 
country to understand the cattle thor- 
oughly, and we will give here a short 
description of the factors which were 
most important in their influence on 
the Dutch breed. 

The extensive fields, which are 
called “polders” in Holland, were orig- 
inally lakes or swamps, filled with 
stagnant water and decaying weeds. 
The Dutch people surrounded these 
lakes by dykes and pumped out all 
the water with the help of windmills. 
These water plants, however, had 
formed a layer of peat on the bottom 
of the lakes, so that the soil in these 
polders is a mixture of some clay and 
sand with much peat. This layer is 
often more than twenty feet thick. 
The peat acts like a sponge, and is 
always full of water, especially as the 
water table is kept only a few inches 
below the surface. The best and only 
use to which these fields can be put is 
the raising of grass to feed cattle, be- 
cause grass grows luxuriantly on the 
wet lands, which are not suitable for 
plowing. This grass is different from 
the varieties found here; it is coarse, 
and grows in bunches, and the smooth 
lawns, which are here the pride of 
their owners, are unknown in Hol- 
land. This healthy, vigorous grass af- 
fords the Dutch cattle an abundance 
of good food, and they can obtain this 
food without any trouble. Further, 
these fields are traversed by countless 
ditches from six to fifty feet wide, al- 
ways full of water, and only one hun- 
dred feet from each other, so that the 
cows do not need to walk very far to 
drink. 

These two points are very impor- 
tant: the Dutch cattle are accustomed 
to have plenty of food and water with- 
out any trouble to get it, and the 
breeder who keeps these points § in 
mind will find that the Dutch cows 
compare favorable with the other 
breeds of dairy cattle. 

The Dutch cattle are not used to 
taking any exercise. In the pasture 
they are lying down the greater part 
of the day, and they remain in that 
pasture all through the summer and 
until late in the fall. Then the ground 
becomes too soft and the animals 
would damage the turf. In dry sea- 
sons cows may be seen outside in the 
months of December, but in this month 
there is often snow and night frosts. 
The cows are always milked in a cor- 
ner of the pasture. Once pu. in the 
stable, the cows have not the least 
exercise until the end of March or 
April. Such a stable is often very clean 
—but that is all we can say in favor 
of it, for there is no ventilation, and 
it is so poorly lighted that animals 
are always in a semi-darkness, so that 
they pass the gloomy, dreary winter 
months in a more or less dormant con- 
dition. This is the reason that Dutch 
cattle reared in their native country 
have such a sleepy expression in their 
eyes, and that they make the impres- 
sion of being more than stupid. We 
were highly surprised, when we saw 
the lively, alert dairy animals in this 
country. 

Writers like to mention that the 
Dutch catle are the product of careful 
selection by their owners. We are 
afraid, however, that the Dutch cattle 
farmers can not accept such a compli- 
ment. Their cattle are thoroughbred 
as they did not come in contact with 
other breeds, but this was because the 
Dutch farmers were too mu¢h en- 





grossed in’their own little circle to 
think of such an undertaking. The 
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Your Feed for One Cow 


cattle farmer has lived for centuries 
with and for his cattle only, and his 
intellectual development has been 
sorely neglected. Thus, generally 
speaking, his mental development re- 
sembles somewhat that of the animals 
he cares for, and that is not sufficient 
to make a person a successful cattle 
breeder. Such a farmer rises at two 
a. m., milks his cows and takes his 
milk at six o’clock to a factory and is 
back in time to work a little in his 
field. He takes dinner at one o’clock 
and goes to bed until three, when it is 
again milking-time. He returns from 
the factory about six, takes his supper 
or tea, and is in bed by seven. This 
is his life year after year, and his only 
spare time is on Sunday, when he 
makes only the morning trip to the 
factory. He has learned to write, and 
read the Bible before he was twelve 
years old, but that book constitutes his 
whole library. The accounts which he 
sends to the factory are Written by the 
schoolmaster, who does all the admin- 
istration for his neighbors, and who 
receives in return liberal supplies of 
dairy products. 

One example may be given here to 
demonstrate the poor intellect of these 
so-called grass farmers. A _ factory 
used to buy milk according to the per- 
centage of fat, following a sliding 
scale, so that a patron who delivered 
very rich milk received more for milk 
fat than when he delivered very thin 
milk. Some shrewd old heads among 
the patrons wanted to fool that fac- 
tory and added considerable quantities 
of water to their milk. As a matter 
of fact, the amount of fat did not in- 
crease, and, as their milk was much 
thinner, they received a lower price 
for their product than if they had sent 
the pure milk. The farmers were very 
indignant to receive less money than 
before, and went so far as to send a 
complaint to court. 

Such people can not be expected to 
improve the native breed, and this is 
probably the reason that the Holstein- 
Friesians bred in the United States 
are better than those bred in Holland. 

During the last forty years the gov- 
ernment has been trying hard to im- 
prove the native stock. They have ar- 
ranged yearly competitions all over 
the country, and the prize bulls re- 
ceive a premium for every cow they 
serve during the following year. To 
earn this premium the owners of such 
prize bulls lead them from farm to 
farm, and in this way the breed must 
soon attain a higher standing and be 
equal to the Dutch cattle abroad. The 
breed in Holland is pure, but a careful 
selection of good anima!'s has never 
taken place and as a consequence good 
animals are not sufficiently avpreci- 
aied. A price of $400 for a prize bull 
is considered extravagant, although 
this same bull would bring in the Uni- 
ted States at least $4,000. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to judge over such ani- 
mals, as no records are kept, and in- 
dividual milking records are quite un- 
known. 

Let us now consider the advantages 
of the Holstein-Friesian cow, advan- 
tages which are not generally knewn 
in this country, for the Dutch cattle 
have here more enemies than friends. 
The Dutch cow gives an abundance 
of milk, excellent adapted for drinking 
and cheese-making, while-the difficul- 
ties of making butter out of it may be 
overlooked since the separators have 
come to the present state of perfec- 
tion. This milk is here considered to 
have a very low percentage of fat, 
about 3.5 per, cent. To persons who 
want a higher percentage, we may 
point out that with suitable feeding 
the percentage can reach four per cent 
and more. In Holland, however, such 
milk is not considered of the highest 
food value, and physicians advise not 
to drink milk which is richer than 3.2 
per cent fat. The by-laws of the dif- 
ferent Dutch towns demand a milk 
which is not adulterated with water 
and which contains at least 2.7 per 
cent fat. This fat percentage is so low 
because during the summer the cows 
live on grass only, and in winter they 
receive hay, with a small addition of 
oil cake. This way of feeding con- 
tinued for centuries may explain the 
low percentage of fat. As we said al- 
ready, milk with less than 3.5 per cent 
fat is much more wholesome than milk 
with four to five per cent fat. 

The size of the Dutch cattle attracts 
attention. The frame is large, with 
strong bones, much flesh and soft, 
silken hair. They fatten easily, and 
as a cow is never kept longer than 
seven years, they bring a good price 
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Contains full information and complete feeding directions for using? 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal—The Perfect Milk Substitute 


Three or four calves can be raised on it at the cost’of one where milk 1s fed. 
No mill feed The only calf meal manufactured in an exclusive Calf Meal Factory 
Established at Leicester, England, in 1800, 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal Factory, 


Waukegan, [Illinoi 
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Always ready. Works automatically. e nS ok 
Water cool and fresh in summer, never Pe" wed 
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Editor Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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United States or Canada. 
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when sold for beef. The general and 
only rule for the Dutch cattle is to 
produce as much beef and as much 
milk as possible. A striking feature 
in the appearance of the breed is the 
color marking of black and white. The 
jet black contrasts vividly with the 
pure white, and the fine hair is on a 
mellow skin of medium thickness. Oc- 
casionally a red animal appears among 
the others, apparently without any rea- 
sen, but there is a tendency to kill 
such outlaws. When visiting one of 


the big Dutch cattle markets, one will 
hardly see one exception to the black 
and white marking. It is difficult to 
prevent the bulls from becoming too 
fleshy for breeding purposes, and the 
female animals fatten rapidly when 
not in milk. Milk and butter records 
are seldom kept, but on the larger 
farms a yearly average of 10,000 
pounds of milk per animal for the 
whole herd is quite common.—4J. Van- 
derleck, in Journal of Agriculture, 
Quebec. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute their exped- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management wili be cheerfully answered. 
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QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF MILK 
PER COW. 


In the great number of letters that 
we are receiving in answer to our 
question as to whether the corn 
husked out as well as the farmer ex- 
pected when he began, we notice that 
the farmers are very particular to 
mention the quantity per field and the 
quality, while many of them go into 
minute details in accounting for the 
large or small yield. Evidently they 
are studying corn production more 
cjosely than we have ever known them 
to do before. 

Where the farmer has had a small 
yicid, he accounts for it sometimes in 
one way ard sometimes in another; 
sometimes by the bad condition of the 
soil owing to the lack of frost last win- 
ter. or by a sodden condition last Oc- 
toscr, Which was not corrected by 
wizier freezing, or by a lack of fer- 
tility in the soil. If the crop, as hap- 
pers in perhaps one-fourth of the in- 
stances, turns out better than he ex- 
pected at husking time, he accounts 
for it by its being planted on clover 
or blue grass sod, or by its being 
heavily manured, or by more careful 
selection of seed, or by better cultiva- 
tion. We have never known so many 
farmers to give so much cultivation 
as they have done this year. They 
tell us the number of times, they tell 
how deep, and the number of times 
they disked and harrowed before 
plenting, the number of times it was 
cultivated, and so on. 

We now ask farmers who are milk- 
ing cows to apply the methods in the 
barn that they have adopted in the 
eornfield. Every letter tells us how 
much corn each field produced per 
acre, and the quality. Now, why can 

they not take up this task of finding 
out how much milk each dow produces 
and its quality. 
strangely reluctant to undertake this 
important task. We have talked about 
it for years. We have pointed out to 
them that the average cow does not 
give more than 150 pounds of butter- 
fat per year, that this does not more 
than pay the expense of feed; and 
hence their labor is thrown away, or 
at rost they are working simply for 
the inanure, which they usually waste. 

Now if you simply determine to go 
at ii, you can ascertain this without 
mMuc1 trouble. It will take a year, but 
it cin be done, and the farmer will 
not miss the time, especially in the 
Winter, 
scalius, a pencil and a sheet of paper 
properly ruled, with a column at one 
side for the names of the cows, and 
acolumn for each day of the month, 
numbered at the top. After each milk- 
ing he can hang the bucket on the 
scale, deduct the weight of the bucket, 
and set down the amount in the proper 
colunn. ‘In this way, he can ascertain 
Wittout much trouble the average 
yiell of each cow. He can thus eas- 
ily :scertain the quantity of milk, tak- 
ing into account the time the cow has 
been giving milk. 

The quality is not so easily deter- 
Mined, but it can be done. Give the 
boy a present of a pair of scales, and 
&@ Babcock test; then let him test the 
milk of each cow, ascertain the per 
cent of butter-fat, thus determining 
the amount of butter-fat the cow gives 
Per day and per week. Adding one- 
sixth to this will give the theoretical 
amount of butter. If there are no 

Oys, let the farmer make himself this 
sort of a present. 

It he has not sufficient faith in what 
We tell him to invest in a Babcock 
test, let him borrow a Mason fruit jar 
from the good wife, put a sample of 
€ach milking in the fruit jar, putting 

ha little corrosive sublimate or other 
antiseptic. Do this for two weeks, and 
at the end of that time take the jar 
to the creamery and ask the creamery- 
Man to determine the per cent of but- 
ter-fat. It is not even necessary to do 
this every day for a month. Let him 
rae it for a week out of the month. In 
we way he can find out the richness 

the milk from each cow. 
result can assure our readers that the 
+ ecsocer- Aad be surprising to them. The 
out thor tations have worked this 
ates eee: They have sent their 
ver in out to the different farms all 

- € country, They have demon- 


Farmers seem to be. 


All he needs is a pair of* 
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strated that one-third of the cows that 
are being milked on the farms are 
money-losers, that approximately one- 
third barely pay for their feed, and 
that the profits of the average dairy 
are made on about one-third of the 
cows. 


You can in this way find out which 
cows are the money losers. When 
you find this out, give them extra feed 
while milking, putting enough fat on 
them to make them sell profitably; 
then sell them, not to your neighbors, 
but to the butcher, who will put them 
out of commission, put them where 
they can not lower the average milk 
yield of the cows of the country. 

While you are making these investi- 
gations, do as you do in your corn- 
fields. There you have been finding 
out whether you have cultivated prop- 
erly, whether you have fed the corn 
plants right. Now find out whether 
you have been feeding your cows 
right. If a cow that you thought was 
a good one is not paying you, ascer- 
tain whether it is the .cow’s fault or 
your own. What are you feeding her? 
If you are not feeding her a milk ra- 
tion, and she falls short, it is not her 
fault; it is your own fault. If you are 
feeding her corn and timothy hay, do 
not complain. She is probably doing 
the best she can. You are not giving 
her the right material to make milk, 
and therefore she can not give you a 
profit. Many a cow that has been re- 
garded at first as a rather poor one 
has turned out to be a good one when 
fed properly. Before you can blame 
it on the cow, you must give her feed 
that has milk-making elements in it. 
If you have clover hay or alfalfa, give 
her that instead of timothy. Sell your 
timothy to the man in town who is 
feeding his driving horses. That’s the 
main thing timothy is good for, any- 
how. If you do not have clover or al- 
falfa, give her some oil meal or cot- 
tonseed meal or shorts. Find out 
whether you or the cow is to blame. 

Now we are satisfied that any farm- 
er who is milking ten cows, who will 
take time this winter to follow these 
suggestions, will put money in his 
purse; and, more important than put- 
ting money in his purse, it will give 
him dairy knowledge, will interest his 
boys in dairying and thus interest 
them in farming. It will make living 
on the farm better worth while, may 
possibly keep the boys from leaving 
the farm altogether. 

Then think of the questions in arith- 
metic the younger boys and girls can 
work out: If Cherry is giving twenty 
pounds of milk per day, and it has 
four per cent butter-fat, how many 
pounds of butter-fat does she give a 
week? How many pounds of butter? 
If butter is worth 30 cents a pound, 
how much is Cherry ‘worth a week to 
the farm? If she is eating twenty 
pounds of clover hay and six pounds 
of corn a day, how much profit are 
you getting out of Cherry? If Brindle 
is giving ten pounds of milk a day, 
with three per cent butter-fat, how 
many pounds of butter-fat is she mak- 
ing you a week? How many pounds 
of butter? 
feed to her that you are giving to 
Cherry, how much is Brindle losing 
you a day? 

These are live questions in which 
the boys and girls will take a great 
deal more interest than they will in 
the ordinary questions you find in 
their arithmetics. These questions 
deal with real things; they have some- 
thine to do with the clothes that the 
children will wear next summer. Try 
your children on these live questions, 
and see how quickly they will respond 


If you are giving the same, 





and how much more they will learn at 
home than at school. In fact, it is pos- 
sible for the farmer to have a practical 
school at home, dealing with live farm 
things—realities. Children don’t like 
abstractions, but they do like reaili- 
ties. 





SPECIAL DAIRY TRAIN. 


Last year a special dairy train was 
conducted by the Iowa State Dairy As- 
sociation over the lines of the C., B. & 
Q. railway in Iowa. This train stopped 
at 105 towns, and it is estimated that 
50,000 people attended the lectures. 
The dairy association is planning to 
run a series of these special dairy 
trains during the present winter. The 
first train of the series will be run by 
the Chicago Great Western, and will 
leave Oelwein on the morning of Janu- 
ary 4th and travel the main line of the 
Great Western to Council Bluffs. From 
Council Bluffs it will be carried to Con- 
ception, Mo., oyer the Wabash track, 
stopping at various towns enroute, and 
from that point come north over the 
main line of the Great Western to Oel- 
wein, holding the last meeting at 
Dyersville, Iowa, on the night of Jan- 
uary 14th. Station agents at the vari- 
ous points along the route indicated 
will give notice of the time of the ar- 
rival of the train and the length of its 
stay at each point. 





FARM BUTTER MAKING 
QUESTION. 


A Wyoming correspondent asks: 

.“What separates butter from the 
cream or buttermilk? Is it the fric- 
tion of the dasher on the cream, or is 
it the friction of the cream on itself, 
or is it bringing cream in contact with 
air? Does it hasten the coming of 
butter to work the dasher rapidly? 
How long ought it to take to churn 
ripe cream?” 

Butter-fat is found in sweet, whole 
milk in the form of microscopical 
globules from 41-2500 to 1-20000 of an 
inch in size. These very small glob- 
ules are supposed to be surrounded 
with a thin gelatinous membrane. In 
sweet whole milk the globules are sep- 
arated from each other by the milk 
serum. The object of all churning is 
to bring these very minute globules in- 
to so close contact with each other 
that they will unite and form butter. 
Agitation in a churn has been found 
to be the best way to accomplish this 
purpose. It is difficult to make butter 
from sweet whole milk, or even from 
sweet cream; but if cream is soured 
and ripened, more favorable conditions 
are brought about for the union of the 
butter-fat globules. The souring of 
cream produces acid which apparently 
weakens the gelatinous membrane 
around each globule. The souring of 
cream also makes’ it less viscous, so 
that it is easier for the granules to 
come in contact With each other. The 
richer the cream, the larger the fat 
globules, and the greater the agitation, 
other things being equal, the more 
likely butter is to be formed quickly. 
So we will say in answer to our cor- 
respondent that the first two of the 
points which he mentions, the friction 
of the dasher on the cream and the 
friction of the cream on itself—in a 
word, agitation—are the immediate 
cause of the fat globules uniting. In 
churning, the object is to give the 
cream the most agitation possible. 
There is no particular advantage, how- 
ever, in extremely rapid movement of 
the dasher. It is easier to secure the 
maximum agitation by filling the churn 
only a third to a half full than by a 




















This big capacity Sweep Feed Grinder made by the Bovee Grinder and Furnace Works, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
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Whether or not you start 
with one 


‘Sooner or Later 
you will buy a 


DE LAVAL 


The more you come to know about cream 
separators the better you will understand the 
overwhelming superiority of the Du Lava. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 BROADWAY, 42 E. MADISON 8ST, 
NEW YORK. 








Give Your Wife a 
Jersey Cow 


Get her a thoroughbred Jersey for 
herveryown. The Jersey’sdocility, 
pemnese beauty make her par- 
icularly desirable for a family cow. 
You will find also that a Jersey Cow 
is most profitable. She will keep the 
table supplied with rich milk and 
cream and golden butter and earna 
nice sum of ‘‘pin money” for her 
owner in addition. 
Nothing is too good for the farmer's 
table, and you know that Jersey 
Milk is not only 30 % richer than that 
from ordinary cows, but it is more 
nutritious and wholesome, better 
for children and adults. 
The ownership of a Jersey Cow 
makes the farm a more attractive 
place on which to live. 


Write for Jersey information to 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
6 W. 17th Street, New York 








Everything for 
Your Dairy 


Our 1910 catalog should be in the 
| hands of every owner of acow. it is 
filled from cover to cover—cantains 
88 t pao valuable information 
abdut modern dairy apparatus and 
utensils, 
Write for This Free Book 

It will show you the latest models 
in butter churns and workers, milk 
testers and testing supplies, tinware, stable supp! ies, 
engines, boers and everything in use on the modern 
dairy farm at owest prices. 

Expert Advice Free 

Our Service Department will give you advice and suggestions 
in regard to dairy methodsand equipment. This expprt advice 
and our interesting catalog will be sent free for the 

CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO, 


Dept.Ci60, Kinzie Street @) Chicago, Illinois 











CATTLE INSTRUMENTS 
are ‘Easy to Use,” no veterinary 
experience necessary. A few doi- 
lars invested in our goods wil! save 
hundreds of dollars. Pilling Milk Fever 
Outfit tor Air t ded by 
U.S. Agricultural Dept., price $3.00, Silver Milk 
Tubes 50¢; Teat Slitter $1.50; Garget Outfit $4.00, 
Capon Tools, Horse and Cattle Syringes, all sent pre- 

aid with full directions. Write for free Booklet, WF 
=f, P. PILLING & SON CO., Arch St., Philadoiphia, Px. 

























more rapid movement of the dasher. 
To churn ripe cream should take any- 
where from twenty-five minutes to an 
hour. More rapid churning means an 
excessive loss of fat globules in the 
buttermilk, 





PRUNING EVERGREENS. 


A northern Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 

“Have any of the readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer had experience in trim- 
ming white pine? When would be the 
best time to trim off the under branch- 
es so as not to kill the evergreens?” 

Only under exceptional conditions 
is it a good plan to prune evergreens. 
For ornamental purposes, pruning 
spoils the symmetry of the evergreen, 
and when grown in the wood lot the 
competition of the other trees gener- 
ally suffices to do all the pruning nec- 
essary. When pruning is necessary, 
however, the best time is in the spring 
—in February and March if it is de- 
sired to stimulate growth, and later in 
the spring, in May or June, or even in 
the summer, if it is desired to retard 
growth. Pruning in the fall or winter 
is bad practice, as when it is done to 
any great extent, the outer branches 
are removed and the weaker inner 
branches are exposed to the winter 
storms and may be severely 
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SPLENDID CROPS 
Saskatchewan (Western Canada) 


of wheat was the thresher’s re- 
turn from a Lloydminster farm 
i 1910. Many 
in that as well ae other 
districts yielded from 25 to 3 
bushels of wheat to the acre. 
Other grains in proportion. 


* are thus derived from the 
‘F> FREE HOMESTEAD 
= *) LANDS of Western Canada, 

= This excellent showing causes prices 
toadvance. Land values should double 
S in two years’ time. 

Grain growing, mixed farming, 
cattic raising and dairying aro all 
proiitable. b ree Homesteads of 160 
acres ere to be bad in the very best 
districts; 160-acre pre-emptions at 
$5.00 per acre within certain areas, 
Seboeots and churches In every set- 
themenut, climate unexcelled, soll 
the richest; wood, water and bulid- 
ing material plentiful. 

For low settlers’ railway rates and illustra- 
ted pam phict, ‘‘Last Best Wost,’’ and other in- 
formation, write to Sup't of inmig., Ottaws 
Cou., OF Came Gov't gt. 62) 
W.V. Bennett, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


E. T. Holmes, 215 Jackson BSt., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Sub-Irrigated Ranch 


About 2.000 acres, highly |! od houses 
1 45x64 (galvanized roof 
rh s, two hog 1 
me loo acres, three mille 
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photos of ranch and more detatied : berms 
one-i leash. balance ! ne 69 interes This is 
mn ideal ranch, and @ vi<!t would convince you its @ 


H. G. HENDRICKS, Owner, Wheeler, Texas 


FOR SALE 


CAMADA RANCH 
. The Best ¢ izing Tract 


S000 . fin 





in Fexas 
ay 









Corpus Christl. i uv to 160 
acres, every one of which fa Entire 
tract lies crandly ul ‘ we ballow wells, 
570 ATRES IN LEE . THEAAS 
nely improved, wk ‘ . Clay subsoil, 
ho waste land, 6 mi from s. A. : about one- 
hetf in cultivation, all fenced; fine 6-room frame 
b «, large barn, tenant houses, weil, windmill anc 
laryve cistern, 
Attractive price, easy terms. 


PLUMMER, Owner 
San Antonio, Texas 


THEODORE 
540 Moore Bidg., 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 


Why bay farm land that costs from #100 to #200 per 
acre, producing but one crop a year, when you can 
bay lund of tnexhaustibie fertility 
EAST MESSOULRE at from & 
producing two or three crops a ye 
cost a third less with crops three ¢t 
us tor information. Come and see 
how you. 


SOUTHEAST REALTY CO., 


TEXAS LANDS 


The Red River Valley farms of N. E. Texas are as 
fertile as any land tn lowa and yield larger returns, 
tn cotton, alfalfa and Bermuda hay crops, than lowa 
corn flelds. The mild winters, long pasture seasons 
and forage crops make {ft an ideal stock country. 
Prices of land are one-fourth lowa prices. Sell your 
high-priced farms and buy of us. 


SOUTHERN REALTY & TRUST CO. 
Octo Greef, Gen. Agt. / Pittsburg, Kan. 


You Can’t Fool Farmers 


fn search of good Jand by trying to sell them farms 
in a country that can't back up its claims. In CaLL- 
away County, Mo., we can show blue grass equal 
to old Kentucky. corn flelds that compare with II}i- 
nots and lowa, and wheat ground that ylelds like 
the Dakotas, to say nothing of ralsing mules, cattle, 
hogs and sheep. Prices right. Write for catalog. 
W. Kd. Jameson, Box F, Fulton, Mo. 
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Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

















935 ACRES, 4 miles of Garnett, Kansas; 125 
*) ‘acres tillable, bal. meadow and pasture; 5. 
room house, barn and other outbulldings. Price @40 
per acre. 

80 acres, 4 miles Glenloch, Kansas; 55 acres in 
cultivation; 1*¢ tory house, barn, ete. Price $4,000. 
SPONUN BROTHEKS, Garnett, Kan. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms, 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO... Willmar, Minn. 


FREE 200-PAGE BOOK ABOUT MINNESOTA 


Comptied by the state, describing Industries, crops, 
live stock, property values, schools, churches and 
towns of each county, and Miunesota’s splendid op- 

rtunities forany man. Sent free by State Boardof 

mim‘gration, Dept. B, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 


**S40 PER ACRE 
is what many a Murray county, Minnesota, farmer fs 
taking from his iand this season, notwithetanding the 
drouth. Come and invest {n beautiful Southwest 
Minnesota, in the Corn and Clover country, only 24 
miles from the Iowaline. Prices right.” 
BURT 1. WELD - Slayton, Minn. 


IRVING M, CLARK SELLS ILLINOIS FARMS 


Illustrated catalogue free. Address Brighton, 
Macoupin County, Illinois. 


\ ICHIGAN FARM™MS—All sizes and prices, 
4 easy terms, near good schools, churches. R. F. 
The Evans, 

















l)., telephone, clay loam soll; list free. 
Hout Co., Fremont. Mich. 





OWA Land For Sale— 160 acres fine lying land, 
all fenced and in cultivation; no buildings: one 
wile from town; located southeast part of Emmet 
county, Iowa. Bargain at @55 per acre. ANNA 
OVERBAUGH Owner, Clarion, Iowa. 
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A MOVABLE FEED RACK FOR 
CORN FODDER. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you have any designs or direc- 
tions for making a rack for feeding 
shocked fodder to fattening steers? 
We want to make a movable rack, one 
that can be moved about when it has 
become filled with cornstalks, and thus 
give the hogs a chance at the shelled 
and ailowing the stalks to be- 
I saw direc- 


corn, 


come useful as bedding. 
tions in the Farmer for such a rack 
time ago, but am unable to find 


some 
it now. 

A little over a year ago we published 
a description by Mr. C. W. Hunt, of 
Harrison county, lowa, concerni jus 
such a movable rack. The descrip 
follows: 


Lich 
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“The drawing herewith will 
¢ he construction. The four 


The sides 


Cor: 
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2x4's andas 





s left for the cattle to 
The 2x4’s are spiked 
the 4x4’s. Two upright 
are on each side, equi- 
from each corner. Between 





> are two stub 2x4’s coming 
space left the cattle to feed 
My bunks have six cross 
on each side, four below the 
feeding space and two above. These 
bunks are light and two boys can move 
them easily. They do this by simply 
upsetting them. There are no bottoms 


up to 


ior 


the 
through. 


2x4’s 


in the bunks. Every day or two they 
are turned over once or twice to a 
fresh place and the stalks left and 


as bedding for the steers until they 
are worked up and ready to be hauled 
to the field as manure. I notice in the 
above description that I have neglect- 
ed to mention that there should be one 
or two 2x4’s across the top as a brace 
to stand the strain when they are up- 
set, and the rubbing and pushing of 
the cattle.” 


SCHOOL FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


A two weeks’ school for housekeep- 
ers ill be held at the Hlinois Agrit- 
cultural College, beginning January 16, 
1911. Last year 175 women attended 
this school to discuss the problems of 
the home, exchange their experiences 
and get whatever help the department 
could offer. The work consists of lec- 
tures, demonstrations, class work in 
cooking, sewing, house planning and 
furnishing, care of home grounds, cul- 
tivation of flowers and vegetables, ete. 
Full information concerning beard and 
room and program can be obtained by 
addressing the Department of House- 
hold Science, University of Mllinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


gleaned over by the hogs, and serve 
vt. 


SULPHUR FOR SEEDS CORN. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: ; 

I read many valuable articles in 
your paper in regard to worms work- 
ing on corn after it is planted. Last 
spring I planted twenty acres of corn. 
My seed was good, and I took sulphur 
when I was planting my corn, and ev- 
ery two or three rounds, I would throw 
in a handful of sulphur and let it pass 
through the dropper into the hill. I 
used twenty-ve cents’ worth of sulphur 
to the twenty acres. My neighbor 
across the road planted the same seed 
that I did, but used no sulphur, and 
the worms took it. He planted his 
field three times, and had late corn 
and an inferior yield. Every hill of 
my corn came up, and the worms did 
not kill any of it. I would like your 
views on this matter. Did the use of 
the sulphur prevent the worms work- 
ing on my corn? The remedy is sim- 
ple, and if sulphur will protect corn 
from the worms, it seems to me it 
would pay farmers to try it. 

J. T. WARDLOW. 

Davis County, Iowa. 


Remarks: In a recent issue of the 
Farmer we had anotler article on the 
same subject, describing a very sim- 
ilar method of using sulphur to pro- 
tect corn from squirrels. There ap- 
pears to be something in sulphur 
treatment. It should be worth while 
for the experiment stations to investi- 
gate the matter, 
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It stands to reasow, that $30 corn from $10 per 
wiston, Ark., speaks of in our book)—that $1 
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The big advantages of this cor 
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excursions twice each month via Cotron Belt 
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you? Our booklets are the kind that farmers can figure from—chuckful of bedrock 
facts that are bound to interest you, showing scores of actual crop growing scenes. 
Write me tonight, 


E. W. LaBeaume, G.P.& T.A.,St.L.S.W.Ry., 1417 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send for your free copies while I save thera. 
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Best Corn Land! 


Southeastern lowa Farms 


Best Hog Country! 
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socn. 
half upland; 


change for income or mer 
All sizes of farms for sale or 


MORORY & HURLEY, 





Some Specials We Think Cheap— 


195-acre fine corn farm, with fine large improvements; land 
tiled; 1; miles Fairfield, Jefferson County, Iowa. 


161-acre fine level black corn farm, } mile to railroad station; 
all new modern improvements. 


500-acre combination farm; one-half -fine bottom land, one- 
1; fair buildings; 
*chandise. 

* exchange. 


A great 
A great bargain if sold 


station on farm. Will ex- 


Price $75. 


Mi. Pleasant, lowa 
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Ficrida, Tennessee and a'ong the Gu!f Coast. 


per bu 
and sweet corn and then planted cow peas. 
of wh.ch bro ght good pric>s.” 


been dug. 
country where fertile land can be purchased 
ayear, 


Early potatoes are one of the best-paying crops raised in Southern Alab 


for same beyondthe supply. Read what a farmer at Summerdale, Aia., 
“My yield of salabte potatoes this year, per acre, was 150 bushels, which sold readily & 
hel, this being the first crop on the lind, v otat e8 
1 raised three crops on the iand jn one ycar, all 
Sweet po‘atoes produce big returns and are usually planted after Trish potatoes have 
‘lwo to three hundre | bushels an acre are produce 
$1.75 per bushel. Let me send you our illustrated booklets and learn what 


Low round-trip fares ist and 3d Tuesdays each month. 
G. A. PARK, Gen’] Ind. and Imm. Aat., Lovisville & Nashville R. R. Room 205 Loui 
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Good prices are always obtainable and demand 
has tosay on this crop: 
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cheaply and where there are 312 working days 
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Riverview Stock Farm 


T am offering to sell the above named farm. 
660 acres, mostly second 


It is the hest stock and grain farm in Mercer 
bottom. black sandy land; crops to show what we can | 


Co., Missourl. 
fields 0 
nt cave, 


produce, fine 


2%) foot cemer 


Orr lover ¢ " alias i rn ‘ass nas a. gr 2-story 6-room house, ‘ 
corn, clover and timothy meadow and blue grass pasture: good 2-story 6 , accommodate 200 head of 


tenant house, large barn, large cribs. tool house and 
cattle, wells that cannot be pumped dry, two wind 


sufficient to supply fuel and posis, R. F. D. and telephone; 5 miles from Mercer, Mo., si 
Incumbrance $22,000. due in 7 years, with pr 


Lineville, lowa. Your inspection invited. 
for 19 years longer, or the loan can be paid at any 
Address the owner, 


J. H. SOMERVILLE, 


other buildings. feed lots to con cae 200 
2 tanks, 12) acres hog-tiet ’ 
mills, double tanks, 120 acres bo tight fence, trom 
ivilege of renewal 
ill be ¢ red. 
Price 960 per acre; no trades will be conside 


MERCER, MO. 


timber 





lime. 








SCUTHEASTERN MISSOURI LANDS 


If you want to become independent, buy yourself a 
farm in Scott county, Mo., in the rich drained lands 
that raise anything and raise ft certain. All we ask 


BARGAINS IN EASTERN KANSAS 


wheat, alfalfa, clover 


If you want one of our corn, lowest prices 


and timothy farms. or ranches at 





is a chance to “SHOW YOU.” Prices are very reason. the best terms, write for list and Kansoe mycasteas 
able. Write me for literature. F.8. Bick. Oran.Mo- | LANE & KENT, Buriies W 

a " s—Wwe 

OWA AND ILLINOIS FARMERS Jands. 


lowa Lands For Sale 3 Borat 
to $90 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, ia. 





END for our list and maps of our fine improved 

southern Minnesota farm lands. C. E. Brown 

and Co. Offices at Madelia, aud New Richland, 
DR. 


want to tell you about southern Mint ng your 
Best farms and investments on earth. WILLIS & 
wants. Buy direct. Save commissions. 
WHITTLESEY, Janesville, Minn. 
rms 
big list of farm. 
S eell 4 exchange fo 


BOX 81, Independence, low® 





SEND FOR 


Other property. 
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FLAX GROWING UNDER ROTA- 
; TION. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“— have read with interest your ar- 
tigles on flax growing, and would like 
your opinion on a few points. You 
seem to think that flax is strictly a 
new land crop. Do you mean by this 
that it must be sowed on prairie sod 
the first year after breaking, that is, 
on sod that has never been broken be- 
fore? Is that the only kind of ground 
yitable for flax? Would not clover 
god, well manured and reasonably 
clean from we ds, be a good place for 
it? If it must be prairie sod, the grow- 
ing of flax must cease sooner or later; 
for land is in prairie sod only once. 
Can a paying crop of flax be grown on 
stalk ground intended for small grain, 
the stalk ground being as clean or 
clesuer than the average, or will the 
weeds get ahead of it? The land is 
too rich to raise a paying crop of oats. 
J have a piece of clover sod, thirty- 
five acres, well manured, that I would 
rather put in flax than corn, as it does 
not require as much work. If it would 
yield a reasonable crop, it would pay 
just as well as corn. What do you 
think of growing flax on clover sod? 
How much seed should be sown to the 
acre? Where ean it be bought? What 
time in the spring should it be sown? 
Should it be drilled or broadcasted?” 

Tax is usally grown on new break- 
reasons: First, it is 
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weeds are less likely to get a start 
than if sown with a drill. 

The great difficulty in growing flax, 
however, is to take care of it after it 
is grown. In the drier climate of the 
northwest, where rains seldom come 
at harvest time, it can be threshed 
from the gavel. Rain injures it very 
materially. We have known one rain 
followed by a week of damp weather, 
giving every chance for the weeds to 
grow, preventing cutting and thresh- 
ing, to decrease the yield one-third, be- 
sides seriously lowering the grade and 
price. If we were going to grow flax 
on sod, we would, as far as possible, 
kill the weeds before sowing the flax. 
When we cut it, we would put it in the 
hay shed as soon as it was dry enough 
and sh out of that. We have 
stacke , and by covering the stacks 
with slough hay have managed to keep 
it fairly well. 

We have no doubt that the high 
price of flax, caused by the exhaustion 
of prairie lands, will make it profit- 
able to w under rotation. Bear 
in mind that flax requires rich land 
free irom weeds, and great care to see 
that it does not get wet after cutting. 
Apart from this, it is one of the easi- 
est crops to handle. 

Another reason why flax is going 
out is the disease known as flax wilt. 
The North Dakota station has made 
great efforts to secure a type of flax 
immune from flax wilt. We advise all 
our readers who are thinking of try- 
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that we knew to be the genuine spe- 
ciosa, but our success in this has been 
so small that we have not pushed this 
campaign as vigorously as we should 
have done had we been able to publish 
a large number of advertisements of 
the genuine hardy catalpa. The de- 
mand for the seed from the best 
known catalpa plantations is so great 
that they have been used mainly in 
the south, where their owners had 
contracts for large plantings. 

As stated before, the prime difficulty 
in the growth of catalpa for fence 
posts or any other purpose is in secur- 
ing the true speciosa. The catalpa 
bignoniocides, or the soft variety, is 
practically worthless for posts or for 
anything else except shade. The ca- 
talpa seed is usually handled by seeds- 
men who buy it in the market. It is 
gathered by boys. The bignonioides 
seeds abundantly and grows low. 
Hence the seed is easily gathered, and 
the boy who is gathering seed will 
naturally gather that every time. The 
speciosa grows erect, seeds sparingly, 
and the seed is difficult to gather. 
Last year some nurserymen took con- 
tracts for plants, guaranteeing them 
to be speciosa. Inasmuch as it is im- 
possible to tell for some years wheth- 
er they are the hardy catalpa or not, 
it is just as well to pay no attention 
to men who are proposing to make 
these contracts, especially so if in or- 
der to make a sale they claim that 
their firm is recommended by Wal- 

















The grand chempion car load of steers at the 1910 International Live Stock Show,Chicago. Angus yearlings, fed hy E. P. Hall, Mechanicsburg, Ill. 
Average weight 1156 lbs. Sold for $13.50 perewt. Vhoto by courtesy Shinn-Fry & Co. 





about the best paying cash crop that 
tan be grown on that kind of land, 
and farmers who are opening up farms 
usually need ali the money they can 
get the first year. Second, the great 
elemy of flax is weeds, and newly- 
token prairie sod has less weeds that 
interfere with flax than it is ever like- 
ly to have afterwards. Again, it is 
sometimes difficult to rot prairie sod; 
and farmers believe, and with good 

Teason, that flax rots sod quite as well 
88, if not better, than any other crop. 
These are good and sufficient reasons 
for growing fiax on prairie sod. 

As our correspondent intimates, flax 
growing will disappear in the United 
Slates in the very near future unless 
"is grown on lands under rotation. 
ean be thus grown, and there is no 
800d reason why it should not yield 
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aa as much as on new breaking. 
@ have tried both, the yield on new 
breaking being from fifteen to twenty 
ushels, on clover sod fifteen, and on 
amistallk ground that had been in corn 
pong of years, about ten bushels. 
‘we were growing flax on clover 
ng Wwe would plow it, preferably in 
€ fall, would work it down thorough- 
t gene spring, would allow the weeds 
Tminate, and then kill them by 
a tg or disking thoroughly once 
Wtil we We would not sow the flax 
vd e had the land clean. It is not 
ri Sary to sow it early _in the 
enoueh The middle of May is early 
. ae he n flax is grown for seed, 
fitths eding should not exceed two- 
ta of a bushel per acre. Many Da- 
Ota cae growers sow only two-sixths, 
it ham to three acres. Preferably, 
tted 4d De sown broadcast and cov- 
with the harrow, as in this case 
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ing flax in an experimental way to se- 
cure the publications of the North Da- 
kota Experiment Station (Fargo), and 
if posible ascertain through the sta- 
tion the names of farmers who have 
sown immune seed. If land becomes 
flax-sick by using the common seed, it 
will not be possible to grow a profit- 
able crop on that land for some years 
afterwards. The whole subject is a 
very interesting one, and when our 
farmers, by reading and experience, 
get to understand it, they will grow 
profitable crops on clover sod under 
rotation. The rotation in Belgium is 
flax one year in twelve, in Ireland one 
year in eight. 





SAVING CATALPA SEED. 

For some years past we have felt 
like carrying on a very vigorous cam- 
paign for the production of fence posts 
on the western farm by growing catal- 
pa. The western farm will need fenc- 
ing for all time to come. It may be 
that in the far future fence posts will 
be made of cement; but in the present 
and especially in localities where the 
sand and gravel needed for cement 
have to be hauled a considerable dis- 
ance, posts of timber wil continue to 
be used. If the posts can be grown 
on the farm, the expense of fencing 
can be reduced to the minimum. 

There are different kinds of timber 
that can be used for posts; but we be- 
lieve, taking it all in all, that the 
hardy catalpa is the most desirable 
south of latitude 43 or perhaps 44. 
The difficulty is to secure the genuine 
cata!pa speciosa. We have done our 
best ‘to obtain advertisements of seed 





laces’ Farmer, or by the government. 
We have made no such remommenda- 
tion of any firm anywhere; and this 
statement should brand the man who 
makes it as a fakir. 

‘ What, then, is to be done? The 
only thing we know of is for the farm- 
ers, this fall or early next spring, to 
gather for themselevs catalpa seeds 
from trees of the speciosa variety. It 
is not difficult to tell them. ‘They 
grow tall and straight; they seed spar- 
ingly; the bark is rough; the seed is 
difficult to gather. The one redeeming 
feature is that a very small amount of 
it, a pound, for example, is all that 
any farmer would want for his own 
use. Therefore, gather the seed your- 
self, or, having selected a tree, hire 
some boy to gather it, care for it, 
grow the seedlings in a nursery row 
in the garden next year, and in 1912 
you will have good, reliable trees to 
plant out. 

Next year, as this, there will prob- 
ably be here and there some farmer 
who has the true speciosa type, who 
will advertise seed for sale; and we 
advise our readers to buy it without 
regard to price. Where farmers have 
secured reliable seed from individual 
farmers or from hnurserymen whose 
reputation is a guarantee, we would 
plant the trees eight by twelve, culti- 
vate potatoes or sweet corn or some- 
thing else between the rows, and con- 
tinue this for about three years. By 
that time the trees, if of the proper 
sort, will shade the ground and no 
further cultivation is necessary. We 
regard half an acre of genuine hardy 
catalpas, or the catalpa speciosa, 
planted and cared for in this way, as 
the most valuable half acre on the 
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farm except that on which the build- 
ings are located. 





RINGWORM, 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Some time ago I bought ten head of 
yearlings and seventeen head of two- 
year-old steers. Some of the yearlings 
had at that time, September Ist, spots 
on their heads and around their eyes 
that I supposed was ringworm. Now 
several of the two-year-olds have it. I 
would like to know what I can do to 
cure it. They nave not had any barn 
or shed to run in, so they did not get 
it in that way.” 

The trouble is quite certainly ring- 
worm. It is an easy disease to recog- 
nize. The hair drops out in circular 
patches and the skin becomes in- 
flamed. It then gives off an exuda- 
tion, which is followed by the forma- 
tion of scaly, brittle crusts. These 
round, hairless, scabby spots are most 
generally found around the head and 
neck. The cause of the disease is a 
fungus, a very low form of plant life, 
which spreads by spores. The disease 
is very contagious and spreads from 
one animal to another by contact. 

The treatment for ringworm is rath- 
er simple. First, remove all the crusts 
by washing with warm water and soap. 
Then apply any one of the following: 
acetic acid, tincture of iodine, or ni- 
trate of mercury. If the cattle are 
running in stables, it is a good plan 
to clean them, disinfect and whitewash 
to kill all the spores. 





THRUSH, 


A correspondent writes: 

“I bought a horse at a sale, and in 
examining found it had a thrush in its 
foot. Can you tell me what will cure 
it” 

Since thrush is generally due to 
dirty stable conditions, the first step 
in treatment is to put the affected 
horse in a clean stall. Then clean out 
the affected frog, carefully paring 
away the diseased and ragged portions 
of the horn. If the horse is lame, it is 
a good plan to follow this treatment 
with linseed meal poultices, and then, 
after the foot has been made dry, to 
insert calomel in the little cracks and 
crevices around the frog. The calomel 
may be kept in by dressing with 
oakum. 

Occasionally thrush is due to bad 
shoeing; shoeing such that the frog is 
not allowed to touch the ground. 
Thrush due to such a cause may be 
cured by the treatment above given 
and by shoeing by a blacksmith who 
knows his business. 








CHOICE MANITOBA 
WHEAT FARM 


320 acres, all in good state of cultivation. 
Abundant supply of first-class water. Twelve 
roomed brick house with first-class furnace, 
hot and cold water, modern and comfortable. 


Barn 48x66, stone stables, everything com- 
plete. Granary, capacity 4,500 bushels. 

This farm is six miles from Brandon, one 
of the best markets in Canada for all classes 
of farm produce, and will be sold on very 
reasonable terms. Apply to 


THE BRANDON TRUST CO. 
BRANDON, MAN. 


FARM FOR SALE 





On account of owner’s illness, the high grade Park * 


Avenue farm of 160 acres at @70 or less for cash; 40 a. 
tiled; 24 a. first-class winter rye; 100 a. fall plowing. 
Farm in best possibie condition for big crop next 
year, and equal to lowa land worth $100 per a. For 
further information address 

Park Avenue Farm, West Concord,Minn. 


OR SALE—An estate in Labette County, Kan- 
sas, of 240 acre stock farm; fine creek bottom; 
never overtliows; 6 mniles of Parsons; has good !m- 
provements, some timber; 90 acres in grass—clover, 
alfalfa, timothy; plenty of water; rich, black land; 
+ mile to school. Terms on half at6%, long time. 
Price 865 peracre. BuGG Bros., Parsons, Kansas. 


MISSOURI 


Vernon County, 90 miles from Kansas City; 200 acres. 
highly improved; $2,000 cash, balance 8400 per year. 
Renter's opportunity. Write for full deseriptior. It 
will go soon. Address The Allen County In. 
Vestment Co., Longton, Kas. 


FOR SALE 


A good Vinton County, Ohio farm of 379 
acres, with 150 acres good bottom land, Buildings 
cost 8600. Nicely located as to school, railroad, etc. 
Price 813,000. Easy terms on part {i desired. 

ck Box C, McArthur, Ohio 














sell farms in Oceana, the best county in the 
U, 8.; fruit, grain and stock. Write for list 
J. D. 8. Hanson, Hart, Mich. 


ISSOUKRI Corn.Clover Farms cheap. 
Eugene T. Thomson, Crawford Bidg., Sedalia, Mo. 
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Two Years’ Trial! 


My TroJan Indestructible Farm Gate 
must give satisfaction or it costs you 
pothing. Made from special hich carbon 
steel tubing, 15-8 inch diameter, with 

iM brazed seams. Heavy ealvani: ed ir on J 
wires. Costs tess. Escoy worling. Jn- 
breakable. ‘'wo year guarantee. 


Write For Gvse Literature Yoca 

It fully describes the exclusive features 
"aa this indestructible gate. Don't buy 
any kind of a gate on til you getmy 
low prices. Besides saving you 
: meney you'll get the most 

& serviceable gate made. 

f Write Me Todey 

W.K. Voorhees, Maneger, 

Standard Mfg. Co., 
28S. Main St., Cedar Falls, Ie, 









B Rst Proof - Bull s Stone 8 


Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, chickens, etc. 160 styles. 
BARSAR PRICES: 

14 Cents Per Rod Up. 
We pay the freight. Lawn Fences 
and Gates. Free catalog and sample. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., 
DEPT. 72 CLEVELAND, OHn!e@ 


113: Cents aRod 


== For i8-in. 148-4e for 22-in. Hog 
Fence; 15e for %-inch; 18 8-4e 
for 32inch; 25¢ for @ 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 45- inch Poultry 
fence 25 1-2e. Sold on 30 days 
trial. 80 rod spool Teal Barb 
Wire $1.66 Cata: talogue free. | 


out aon munetee Sa. 


FoZFENCE Strongest 
Made—— 
Made of High Carbon Double Strengt 
Cotled Wire. Heavily Gaivenized te 
preventrust. Have no agents. Sei! at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
w o,pay i allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
md poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE co. 
Boz 32 Winchester, indiana. 


BOW SHER 


r without el 
onder ~y ar con (with or a 
shucks) and GRIND all kinds of small 
Use Conical Shape Grinders, 












































































































































(Our Circular Tells Why.) 
o te. 10 Si 
. en" oy 4 4 ne sine for wind- 
wheel use. 
Aiso Make Sweep Pernderes 
both Geared and Piain. 
N.G. Bowsher Co. 
South Bend, Ind. 


FEE/D MIKES 
CUT ICE — 


With the Dorsch Double Row Teer 
lee Plow. We guarantee it will 
iore than 20 men sawing by 
Cakes are cut uniform, 
iy size and thickness. One 
ian and a horse will cut more fcein 
day than the ordinary farmer or dairy- 
in can use. You can cut for others and 
make the price of our plow in two days’ use. 
Ask for catalogue and introductory prices. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS,290 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOW 18S THE 
TIME TO BUY 
GRASS SEED. 
Prices bound to be 
higher later. Buy 


before advance and 
rave money. Write today for spectal low price and 
free samples of our Pure lowa Grown New 
Crop Kecleaned Tested Clover and Timo. 
thy Seed. It is to your interest to get our prices 
and samples atonce. If you have seed to offer write 


A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 104, Clarinda, lowa 


CLOVER 


and {nspected Red Clover. Also Mammoth, Alsike 
and Alfalfa Clover, Timothy, Blue Grass, etc. 
Ask for samples and prices. We are also buyers of 
Clover, Timothy, Millet, Flax and other farm seeds. 
If you have any to offer tt will pay you to write us. 

fowa Seed Co., Dept. D2, Des Moines, Ia. 


Timothy, Medium Mammoth Alsike 
and White Clovers Wanted 


Send us samples, stating quantity and price. 
CONGER, BALL & CO., Sac City, iowa 


NN? Medium Red Clover Seed, fresh from 
the huller, free from buck horn or obnoxious 
weed seed. Also Alsike and Mammoth Clover seed, 
Send for samples and delivered prices. J. W. 
tlichards, Ferris, Ill. 


[MPROVED VELLOW DENT seed corn 
forsale. Large ears, carly maturing, $2.50 per 
bu., tested. L. L. DEYouna, Sheldon, lowa. 







































"lease mention this paper when writing. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


SOME POPULAR PROVERBS. 


Proverbs contain the condensed 
wisdom of the ages. The man-who 
can phrase a proverb that takes hold 
of the popular imagination and retains 
it, wields an influence long after he 
has been forgotten. It is essential to 
a proverb that it be easy of compre- 





hension, that it strike the popular 
fancy, and that it be capable res vari- 
ous applications. 

It is easy to remember a proverb; 
it is not alwavs easy to remember the 
application. Take, for example, the 
proverb, “Don't bite cff more than you 
can chew.” Many a farmer recognizes 
its wisdom, its force, but keeps on 
buying more land than he can pay for, 
renting tmnmere land than he can farm, 
farming more land than he can farm 
properly, keeping more cattle than he 
has grass for; at every stage of the 
game biting off more than he can 
chew, undertaking to do more than he 
can do well and profitably. 

Few proverbs, however, express the 
whole cr complete truth. Most of them 
express only half truths. The follow- 
ing are examples: “Don’t put all 
your eggs under one hen.” Don’t con- 
fine your farming operations to one 
crop, Whether that be wheat, oats, 
corn or rye. In other words, rotate 
your crops. If one crop fails, another 
will win. There is wisdom in this 
proverb which the bonanza farmer 
would do well to heed, wisdom which 
the wheat farmer in Kansas, the corn 
farmer in Illinois or Iowa, will disre- 
gard at his peril. 

The other half is found in such prov- 
erbs as these: “Don’t scatter your 
shot,” “Bunch your hits.” Master one 
crop, one book, one subject thoreugh- 
ly. The real wisdom of the farmer is 
to have the main crop that for which 
his land is best adapted; then other 
secondary crops which will spread his 
energies over the year and diversify 
his resources. 

Problems of heredity and environ- 
ment are favorite subjects for the 
makers of proverbs. For instance: 
“Get a cat of a good kind,” “Like fath- 
er, like son,” “The fathers have eaten 
of sour grapes, the children’s teeth are 
set on edge.” All these emphasize the 
importance of heredity, the law that 
runs through nature, that like pro- 
duces like. This, however, for the 
farmer is only half the truth. 

The other half is expressed in the 
proverb, “The breed goes in at the 
mouth,” or “the corn-crib cross.” The 
man who follows this exclusively will 
make a mistake. He should realize 
that it is intended to express only a 
half truth. It is not possible by any 
kind of feeding to make a first-class 
animal out of a scrub. The “corn crib 
cross” will greatly improve the scrub, 
but it will not make it a first-class ani- 
mal. On the other hand, no matter 
how well-bre d an animal is, how ex- 
cellent its sire and dam, its grandsire 
and grand-dam, its great-grandsire 
and great-grand-dam, unless it has the 
proper feed and proper environment 
it will gradually retrograde. 

We mention these proverbs to set 
our readers to thinking and studying 
the meaning of the proverbs that are 
floating around in their community. 
Always find out whether a proverb ex- 
presses a whole truth or a half truth. 
It will generally be found to be a half 
truth. 








COMPARATIVE VALUES OF THE 
DIFFERENT CROPS OF 
ALFALFA. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We cut alfalfa four times a season. 
Which cutting is the best, or is there 
any difference in quality?” 

The Utah Experiment Station has 
done some quite complete work deter- 
mining the comparative value of the 
first, second and third cuttings of al- 
falfa. Of the three cuttings, the first 
was found to yield the most; the sec- 
ond next, and the third the least. But 
in composition the three crops varied 
but little. The second crop was found 
to have a little bit more protein and 
crude fiber, while the third had a little 
bit more fat and carbohydrates. In 
quality, the third crop was slightly su- 
perior to the other two, containing a 
somewhat larger proportion of leaves 
to stem. In feeding value, pound for 
poundfi the third crop was the most 
valuable and the second least. But, 
taking it acre for acre, the first crop 
produced the most food value, and 
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Get 10 Bushels More Oats Per Acre 
Using The New Peoria Drill \ 


You can do it and also savé one-third of the seed because the Disc Shoe deposits all the 
seed } in a packed be tte and properly covers it. No seed is left for birds to pick up or s; 

s seed sown by the Pe -oria counts. The Peoria Drill is fittea wi 
ake it superior tc Nothers. The lar:ser sizes, 12 to 22 have two 
eat benefit to the d The levers are convenient to the 
depth simpie for cven a 1 boy to operate. We guarantee to furnish 
rings that ever wear out. 


The Peoria Sows Ai Varieties of Smal! Grain, 
P| Peas, Beans and Cora Without Injury to the Seed 


F Mos oaete s have 42 or 44-inch wheels—The Peoria wheels are 48 inches with long hub and 
s 
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wide tir Peoria Drilis are made in 18 size: Sone for every man’s needs. The practic 
s fo i Tow: 1 and Illinois Farmers are the 12-7 which sows 7 fect ex vering two corn r¢ 
the 18-7 sowing 11 feet, covering three corn rows. Send postal for “Treatise on avs bs 
ising” and cat: log of Peoria Drills and opinions from men who have proved the super- 


iori ty of Peoria Drilis. Address 
Write For Peoria Dril? & Seeder Go, 
2405 North Perry Street. PEORIA, ILL. 

















Fvery Seed Sown a= 





eave . pie- Here Is Our 
ure of the F'n 
Dise Shoe Famous 







Furrow 
Opener used 
only on The 
ew Peoria 
Drill. The 
shoedeposits 
secd at ex- 
actly the 
depth the 
dise travels, 
Write for 
Free Book. 









Disc Shoe 4s 
























Earn Cash During Spare Time 


Liberal Salary for Local Club Raisers 


Can you use a nice salary check every month? You can easily earn one by helping us dure 
ing spare time. We want a good local Club Raiser to look after subscriptions in every neigh- 
borhood where there is not alre ady a hustling representative. The work is easy and the pay 
generous. The amount depends on the work you do, but whether little or much these on 
are the most liberal ever maa le by any farm paper. Be sides the monthly salary. offers $1,000 
in gold wiil be awardeii to the largest lists sent hy local Club Raisers during the season, these 


prizes ranging from £20 down to $5. 


Note These Few Striking Facts 


Wallaces’ Farmer is the we« kly farm paper edited by “ Uncle Henry” Wallace. Secretary 
of Agriculture James Wilson said, “Henry Wallace is the ablestagrict ultural writer in America 
if notin the world.’’ The paper always stops when the time is out. It is practical, timely an d 
&@ paper you can farm by. It will do your neighbors good and help them to farm better, make 
more money and be better neighbors. Itis nicely printed and is clean in both reading and 
advertiseme vate. 

Nearly every farmer already knows the paper and will be quick to order at th © spec ial club 
rate. A few hours at public sales or wherever youcan see your neigh! ors would d o the busincss. 

May we send full particulars about the club rates and cash rewards? Samples, posters and 


other helps are free on request. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Dept. C, Des Moines, Iowa 














for this CLARK WAGON, CARRIAGE, cameo 
SLEIGH OR AUTOMOBILE ue a 


and 1 doz. Gricks of the Famous CLARK “‘A3C” COAL bam 


*t get cold feet; don’t shiver and freeze on cold | os 
her drives. Be warm and cozy and happ Th 
lheateris strong and dural le 
ak, and gives good, healtay heatfor from 
s with no attention. The ‘aaa zen bricks of 
h for allwinter. No flame, smoke or smell—JUST HEAT. If 
isfied and pleased, money wiilbe retunded. SEND TODAY 
big. new catalogne. 


THIS OFFER IS $'.00 VALUE FOR ONLY $1.50. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 139 La Salle Avenue CHICAGO 


Hardy “Biizzard Belt” FREE 
4 - 

Giant Strawberry Plants 
Everybody likes fine strawberries, and to prove that our new 
GIANT v ariety is the larvest and strongest grower, as well as 
the heaviest fruiter, we ofiertosend you TWO PLANTS (worth 
30 cents) absolutely FREE. We have picked 12 quarts of fine 
berries from a test bed grown from but two GIANT plants set 
the year before. You can do as well, and at the same time raise 
young plants for a new bed. If you care to send Io cents for 
mailing expense, we will add 6 BABY EVERG REENS 2 years 

old, and send all to you at proper planting time in the spring. 

It will pay you to get acquainted with our “HARDY B BLIZZARD = 

BELT” Trees and Piants. Write to-day and we will reserve the 

plants for you and send you our catalog by next mail. Address 
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THE GARDNER NURSERY CO.,Box 239, Osage, lowa 
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made the most pounds of beef, while “Can a stand of sweet clover bé had 

the third crop ranked the lowest. In when oats are sown as a nurse ony 

Iowa and other humid sections the Yes, most de cidedly so, and perhaps 
. » oe . _ 7 se Ve4re 

comparative value of the different cut- never a miss, even in years ol S sald 
Tou 


drouth, when ordinary ¢ lovers we 
parch and die. But this is prov! iding 
that the seed is sown on land rich in 
humus—just such ground as usually 
makes sixty to ninety bushels of cor! 
to the acre, and even then the oats 
should be sown thin—one and one- half 
bushels of early oats—so as to re 
the clover a chance. At harvest the 
clover will be nearly half as tall as 
the oats, and the binder should be = 
high, so as not to clip the clover. “ 
is possible the first season to Se© - 
a fair crop of superior hay the seco! 
week in October. 


tings would be influenced largely by 
the weather conditions. 





SWEET CLOVER QUESTION. 


A Kansas correspondent writes. 

“I would like information concern- 
ing sweet clover. I intend to try about 
twelve acres of it. Can I sow it in the 
spring and expect a crop of seed next 
year? If not, can I use a nurse crop, 
such as oats?” 

We referred this inquiry to Mr. 
Frank Coverdale, of Jackson county, 
in eastern lowa, who probably grows ‘ or 
more sweet clover ban aap omer man “Never sow sweet clover on hae 
in the state. He writes us: worn soil, expecting to get 4 § wn 

“Your correspondent wishes to know | stand. Many bushels have bee? — 
if a crop of seed may be secured from | here on such ground, only to be . a 
sweet clover sown alone the first year. | mal failure. The reason is bec ee 
This cannot be. Sweet clover never | the nodules will not start on we te yo 
blooms the first year of its growth in | unless the ground is rich in — pet 
Iowa. However, if sown on rich soil, | lime, and unless the nodules oo or 
one or two crops of extra good hay | clover dies outright during % 
may be obtained. August.” . 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE COUNTRY 
CHURCH. 
* An Iowa pastor writes us that with- 
jn a radius of three and a half miles 
of the church location there are a 
‘number of farmers who do not attend 
church. He says: “They seem to be 
good people, but not inclined to 
church. I am trying to study out some: 
i way to get in touch with them. I am 
thinking of organizing a corn club for 
the boys of the community, and I do 
not know just how to go about it. I 
have also been reading in Wallaces’ 
| Farmer your articles on co-operative 
i preeding of stock, and I am wonder- 
ling if an organization of that kind 
; could be made, so as to get in touch 
with the men. If we follow the old 
methods, I fear the removals witi 
eventually disorganize the congrega- 
tion. There is a field for the church, 
and there is no need of its dying out, 
if we can in some way get hold of the 
people within the bounds of the con- 
gregation. I have thought of these 
plans. I do not know whether they 
will work. The old-fashioned country 
school in four sections drives more 
farmers to town than any other one 
thing. if the township system could 
once be established, and the children 
could be hauled to and from school, 
the well-to-do farmer would stay on 
‘the farm contentedly, and more of the 
boys would remain on the farm.” 

We do not know any way of getting 
in touch with these people except by 
getting in touch with them. The trou- 

| ble with a great many people is that 
| they regard the preacher’s work as 
| }something dealing solely with the fu- 
| {ture world. In other words, they feel 
| \that religion is a thing for the life to 
} cme, but has no particular relation 
} 'to the present life. 
| If we were in a country pastorate, 
we would personally visit every fam- 
iy within reasonable bounds. We 
| \wuld get acquainted with the wife 
ad with the children. In visiting 
these people, we would not say a word 
‘about religion; but ask every intelli- 
gent question we could think of about 
farming and farm work and interests. 
/ .hother words, we would convince 
thm that we were interested in them 
amen and as citizens, interested in 
the welfare of their families, and es- 
pecially of the boys and girls. If the 
Preacher can ask intelligent questions 
} Ofthe farmer in his line of work, and 
cnvince him that he knows something 
thout farming, or if he does not know, 
but wants to learn, they will give him 
tredit for anyvthing he has a mind to 
daim in the line of theology. 
|} The idea of a corn club is all right; 
| but we would’ first interest the boys 
aid girls who attend the church in 
| this club and through them invite the 





ettire neighborhood. Our correspond- 
mt should write to Professor Holden 
; tt Ames, and get what literature he 
las to send out on that subject. Com- 
hunity breeding may come later, but 
ve would not say anything about it 
Jet. 
i The first thing is to get the farmers 
i the neighborhood socialized. By 
this we mean, get them in touch with 
tach other. There is nothing that will 
better bring them in touch with each 
ther than corn, because they are all 
Mterested in that. Let the preacher 
&k the neighbors, the people who are 
his territory, whether they belong 
0 his church or not, or any church, 
‘ow many hills of corn they grow to 
te acre, and how many stalks if there 
tre three to the hill, and how many 
bounds of corn they have grown to 
the hill this year. He will interest 
lem. If he will then ask how many 
bounds of corn to the hill the man 
stew whose yield was eighty bushels 
kr acre, they will begin to realize the 
Possibilities of the corn plant. So in 
“ery other line. 
_We would not organize this club for 
- Purpose of getting men into the 
eaphanl but we would organize it for 
“ purpose of helping these people to 
better living, and for the purpose of 
ge them to understand each oth- 
Dyin he spiritual influence over them 
f ns later; but to reach men we 
“en first get their confidence. To 
and eir confidence we must be really 
that peainely interested in the things 
i nterest them. We think the coun- 
oo could very well take an in- 
Dle in the sports of the young peo- 
mows i community. If the preacher 
ball 4 -oed to play baseball or foot- 
’ 1aS a tremendous advantage. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


The first and main thing, however, is 
to convince all and sundry that the 
religion which he. preaches has impor- 
tant relations to this life, and that it 
can be practiced every day by the 
farmer on his farm, and that by prac- 
ticing it he will be a better farmer. 
This interest in the farm and the 
farmer must not be a pretense, how- 
ever. It must be genuine; for it is 
only the genuine and sincere man that 
can have any permanent influence for 
good over his fellows. 





MUHLENBERG SMARTWEED. 


In August, 1909, a correspondent 
wrote us, describing a field which was 
infested with Muhlenberg smartweed, 
which passes by the various names of 
water smartweed, water weed, heart’s- 
ease, black heart, smartweed, devil’s 
shoestring. It is found mostly in wet 
places%n drained bottom and marshes, 
on flat uplands and along sloughs in 
the uplands. It belongs to a bad fam- 
ily, among which are spotted knot- 
weed, wild buckwheat, black bind- 
weed and knotweed or dooryard grass. 
Some of these, like the knotweed that 
grows in the dooryards, are found on 
very dry land. 

This particular variety is found on 
wet land. We advised our correspond- 
ent to drain his land. He advises us 
that he has done so, but that the knot- 
weed came up, decreased his crop of 
corn as compared with other lands by 
ten to twenty-five bushels per acre, 
and his oats yield twenty per cent. 
He wants to know what he shall do 
about it. 

We did not expect him to get rid af 
the smartweed in one year after drain- 
age. It will likely torment him for two 
or three years to come; but our ob- 
servation in that except on lands that 
for some reason or other need drain- 
age, it does not give very much trou- 
ble. Some of our flat, level lands on 
which it grows need drainage about as 
much as bottoms. 

The only other thing that can be 
done is to expose as far as possible all 
the rootstocks to the sun, and then 
keep the young plants cut down as fast 
as they make their appearance. We 
are quite well aware that this is easier 
said than done. When plowing a field 
that is well set with Muhlenberg 
smartweed, the farmer is apt to im- 
agine that he is breaking wild prairie 
and plowing through a mass of red 
root. There is, however, only one way 
of getting rid of these perennial plants 
and that is to keep the weeds from 
having access to the air. This will kill 


any weed, but it sometimes requires a 


good deal of labor to do it. Lands 
that grow Muhlenberg smartweed, 
however, are usually very rich; and it 
is worth taking a good deal of trouble 
to get rid of the pest. The first thing 
to do is to take away from them the 
supply of water on which they thrive, 


THE VALUE OF POULTRY 
MANURE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the value of hen manure 
compared with horse manure for corn 
ground? The hen manure is from 
chickens fed on a mixture of bran, 
shorts and alfalfa hay. Is there any 
danger of the manure being too hot for 
the ground? Should it be plowed deep 
or shallow? 
it on poor ground? This manure is 
from a produce company which fat- 
tens chickens for seven days before 
killing.” 

Of all the manures, hen manure is 
the most valuable. It has twice the 
value of either cow or horse manure. 
This is due largely to the fact that it 
contains so much less moisture. Hen 
manure is especially rich in nitrogen, 
the element which the corn crop re- 
quires above all others. The nitrogen 
in hen manure is in a very readily 
available form. Hen manure is known 
as a hot manure, and should never be 
placed in contact with growing plants. 
It will not hurt the soil, however, in 
the slightest. We would not advise 
plowing hen manure under very deep. 
In fact, we would prefer shallow plow- 
ing or else harrowing it in on plowed 
ground. We do not know whether a 
manure spreader would spread hen 
manure successfully, but rather think 
it would not. It might be a good plan 
to mix the hen manure with cow or 
horse manure and apply them together 
with a manure spreader; or, the hen 
manure might be applied from the or- 
dinary wagon by shovels, 





How would you spread~ 





The Cheapest Help 
On the Farm—And 


You don't doubt the great econ- 

omy of a gasoline ——— the 

engine is right. 

has an engine that Ae can run 
—any time or all tne time—has every advantage over 
his neighbor who does not have this kind of power. 
The only question in your mind about power is this: 
“CanI get an engine at a reasonable price that is 

a —7 simple—one I can easily operate and depend 
on?” 


The Best 


Let us answer that question. And let the users 
P= of the Great Western tell you what ¢#ey have found 


| out. No matter how little or how much power you 
need—whether you want to pump water, saw wood, 
3 grind feed, bale hay, churn butter or separate cream 


whether you want to thresh or shell grain, fill your 
silo or put a lighting plant in your home—whether you 
figure on any one or all of these things—send now for 


the facts about the 















No Valves 
No Trouble 
Just Power 
Write For 
FREE 
Book 
a 











Great Western Engine 
Gas 


Gasoline, Alcohol or 


_This farm power is entirely different from other engines 
in just the ways that mean mostto you. Most work at least 
expense—no trouble—steady, even power from start to finish. Others can say as 
much but their engines are not built that way—therefore ther cannot work that way. 

he Great Western is a two-cycle engine—others a 
makes all the difference in the world right there. a, oe engines must 
have from 25 to 60 moving 
parts, We have no valves at all—nothing to requ’re delicate 
ment. The valves on other engines are a constant source 0} 
and repairexpense. In our engine the power \s applied steadily— 
an explosion to every piston stroke—every .troke works for you. 
In others power is applied every other stroke—only half the 
strokes furnish power for your work—like trying to runa 
stone by pushing the handle eve 
point of steady power, less vibration. 
cause trouble and repairs, no lost motion, no waste of fuel. 
Great Western Engine is madein various sizes from 144 to 10 H.P, 


Valuable Power Hints Free 


Get the Great Western Engi Learn 
ow other farmers have solved the “Help Question” with least 
expense and greatest satisfaction. Write today. 1 


SMITH MANUFACTURING CO., 156-164 E. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill, 
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parts to each cy linder—ours has only 2mo 
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twice around. You see the 
no loosening of a 
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MINNESOTA LIVE STOCK BREEDERS. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Live Stock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the court house, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and at the College of Ag- 
riculture, St. Paul, Minn., Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, January 11th, 12th 
and 13th. The subjects to be discussed 
are pure-bred livestock on the diversified 
farm; how cattle feeding may be profit- 
ably conducted; what constitutes value 
in a pure-bred dairy sire; profits from 
the farm dairy; cheap production of pork; 
is there profit from sheep on the diversi- 
fied farm; the best type of sheep for the 
Minnesota farmer to grow; purpose of and 
results from stallion certification; breed- 
ing and rearing pure-bred horses as a 
business. The business meetings of the 
horse breeders, cattle breeders, sheep 
breeders and swine breeders associations 
will be held Wednesday evening, Thursday 
morning and Thursday evening, at such 
times and places as may be decided upon 
by the officers of these associations. The 
Minnesota Live Stock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion is one of the most progressive with- 
in our knowledge, and all breeders should 
by all means attend this annual meeting. 





SHORT COURSE AT AMES. 

The farmers’ short course in stock and 
grain judging begins at the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College, January 2d, and con- 
tinues for two weeks. The college author- 
ities have arranged with breeders in dif- 
ferent parts of the state to furnish. horses, 
beef and dairy cattle, and other livestock, 
to be used in the short course instruction 
work. Twelve animals will be killed for 
the slaughter test under the direction of 
Mr. John Gossling, of Kansas City. 





MISSOURI DRAFT HORSE BREEDERS. 
* The annual meeting of the Missouri 
Draft Horse Breeders’ Association will be 
held in the Agricultura! Building, Colum- 
bia, Mo., on January 10th. Among the 
subjects to be presented at this time are 
the following: Draft horse sales; oppor- 
tunities of draft horses in Missouri; draft 
horses on the medium-sized farm; value 


of draft horses to the mule business; re- 
port of committee on stallion laws. It is 
the intention to draft a stallion law for 
Missouri and endeavor to secure its en- 


actment by the legislature. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the American 
National Live Stock Asociation will be 
held at Fort Worth, Texas, January 10th, 
lith and 12th. The railroads throughout 
the west have reduced rates to the south, 
which those in attendance at this conven- 
tion can take advantage of. From Illi- 
nois points the rate runs from $33 to $36; 
to $33; 














from lowa points from $30 from 
Kansas points from $17.60 to $24, and 
from other corn belt states similar re- 


ductions have been made. Inquiry from 
the local ticket agent will bring informa- 
tion concerning reduced round-trip rates 
from any particular point. 
MISSOURI CATTLE FEEDERS. 

There are more than two million head 
of beef cattle in Missouri. Missouri fat 
cattle are famous for their excellence in 
ail the principal fat cattle markets of 
America and Great Britain. Marked 
changes are occurring in both the pro- 
duction and marketing of beef cattle in 
this country. It is, therefore, very im- 
portant that those interested in the busi- 
ness,of cattle feeding should confer and 
perfect some kind of an organization for 
studying the situation and increasing the 
profits from this enterprise. A meeting o@ 
cattle feeders is called by the College of 
Agriculture for January 12, 1911, during 
Farmers’ Week at Columbia. The Mis- 
souri Experiment Station has perhaps 
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SHIP THEM TO 


JOSEPH ULLMANN 


146-148-160 East Third S: 
ST. PAUL, MINN.” 


AND YOU WILL RECEIVE 
HIGHEST MARKET PRICES 
AND PROMPT CASH RETURNS 

Branches in ali Woride Markets 
WE CHARGE NO COMMISS 
We pay Express charges. _— 
Write for Price List. Address Desk § 















Government statistics show there were 


48,000, ess oO grown 
in the United States last year than 

in 1909, This with increasing popu- 
lation must necessarily make a 
larger demand for potatoes in 1911, 


No cropasa 
Money Maker 


gunaie tt ond the information showing 

pom Fm wiil be mailed free to 

asking forit. Our president has devoted over fifty 

ears to the study of potato culture and the manu fac- 

of machinery for handling the crop in all stages. 

ACTURING CO. 
Michigan, U. $. A. 

Machi le 













Very Choice Young Catalpa and 
si Locust trans '» 


Write for particulars. 
Warsaw, Ky. 


for sale. Rates reasonable. 
FRANK ALLEN, 








carried on the most extensive cattle- 
feeding experiments in the United States. 
It is now investigation the value of corn 
silage for fattening cattle. The cattle 
feeding work of the station will be dem- 
onstrated during the meeting and the re- 
sults of feeding silage to beef cattle may 
be studied by an examination of the ani- 
mals themselves in the cattle feeding 
lots of the experiment station. All per- 
sons who are interested in this organiza- 
tion should write immedietely to H. O. 
Allison, Assistant Professor of Animal 
Husbandry, Columbia, Mo. . 





INDIANA LIVESTOCK BREEDERS. 

The annual meeting of the Indian Live- 
stock Breeders’ Association will be held 
in the state house at Indianapolis, Ind., 
Thursday, January 5th. There will 
papers on pork production, some phases 
of the sheep business, some important 
phases of the horse industry, and on pro- 
ducing baby beef. All Indiana farmers 
and stockmen are urged to attend this 
meeting. 





M. L. Ayres, Shenandoah, Iowa, is ad- 
vertising an exceptionally good lot of 
home-bred Percheron stallions for sale. 
They have the bone, the size and quality. 
Mr. Ayres will be glad to have you come 
and see them if you are interested in a 
good horse. 


E. H. Knickerbocker & Son, of Fairfax, 
Iowa, call attention elsewhere in this 
issue to their Percheron and Belgian stal- 
lions and mares fcr sale. The firm 
nicely located in the edge of town, where 
they have a fine home. They now have 
some fine, big, drafty stallions on hand 
to offer buyers, as was recently observed 
by a Wallaces’ Farmer representative. 
See ad, and mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 
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MORE MONEY FOR 
YOUR FURS 


Don't be satisfied 
vith anything but 
he top market 
wice for your furs, : 
Ve pay more than ’ _ 
ther dealers can because we have a larger mar- 
et. Our customers take all the skins we can 
‘ather—we are never over-stocked. Our European 
onnections often secure higher prices for us than 
he best home offerc, You can easily prove this, 
ip your fursto us, we'll give you a valuation 

hold them separate until we hear from you. 
you are not satisiied with our offer, we'll ship 
he skins back to you, and we pay express charges 
oth ways. Could we possibly make a fairer offer? 
hip your skins to us uow or write for price lists 
shipping tags. 






h 
2 
f 


‘end us your name and we will mail you copies‘ 
Market Reports, issued every little while. 


four 
&. SILBERMAN & SONS, Desk 40, Chieago 
Fermorty Silberman Bros. 
‘Wet. 1806. Largest Fur and Wool House in América 



















I will save you 50% on your 
coat or robe. Just send me 
the green horse or cow 

hide. I will tan itand make 
it into a beautiful coat or robe, 
something that will last you a 
life-time. My business is making 


Fur Coats and Robes 


from your own horse and cattle hides. I 

have thousands of satisfied customers to 

refer you to and possibly some neighbor of 

yours. Write me today and I'll send you 

my free book, telliig you how to ship 

hides, prices for doting work, 
c. KR. Cownie, 
























OU can have a 
warm, serviceable 
fur coat made 
\from your cow or horse hide 
} that will wear you for years. 
We tan and make them up 
into soft and pliable coat 
robes and rugs, moth an 
waterproof and guarantee the 
5; work. Write us today for our 


FREE BOOKLET 
It tells you all about hides. 
k Des Moines Tanning Co., 
Dept. O Des Moines, Iowa. 


Ship Your Hides to 
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GUNS, TRAPS, Etc. 


CHEAP 


AND PAY HICHEST PRICE 


HIDES, FURS, PELTS 
WOOL, Etc. 


WRITE FOR TACS, PRIC® LIST 
AND FREE CATALOG 


N.W. HIDE & FUR CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 












SHIP YOUR 


— HIDES and PELTS 


To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
itluStrated Circular Free to anyone inte:ested in 
RAW FURS. 
Guide Free to those who ship to us 


appere 








BAYER TANNING CO. 


Tanners of cattle and horse hides for 
coats, robes, rugs, harness, lace leather, 
etc. 40 years’ experience; commenced 
tanning buffalo robes in 1872. You'll get 
a square deal with no regrets. Write for 

information on handling and 
shipping hides; also price list. Address 


111 S.W. 9th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 























We want to start with your first 
shipment this season, so write for 
our price listnow. We satisfy our 
shippers. 

PEMBERS HIDE & FUR HOUSE 
Drawer 41, Onawa, lowa 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


FEED RACK FOR SHEEP. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“Will you please tell me through 
your paper how to make a good rack 
for feeding straw to sheep? I would 
like a self-feeder made so that chaff 
will not get into the wool.” 

Three years ago a Cass county, 
Iowa, subscriber sent us a description 
of a hay rack for sheep which ap- 
pealed to us as having many good 
points, and which our correspondent 
will probably find satisfactory. The 

















accompanying cut illustrates the con- 
struction of this rack. It will be no- 
ticed that there are two parts—a feed 
box proper, shown in the lower part 
of the figure, and the cover. The feed 
box may be made of any length, but a 
convenient size is two and a half feet 
wide by twelve feet long, the sides 
being six inches, shown at A and B. 
The sides of the box may be nailed to 
2x4’s in the corners, C and G, to give 
it rigidity. The 2x4’s marked C should 
extend far enough above the box to act 
as a hinge to fasten the corners of the 
cover to, as shown in the upper figure. 
It is best to put a floor in this box, 
although that is not absolutely neces- 
sary. If grain is to be fed in the box, 
a bottom is desirable. But if it is 
used for hay only it is not so essen- 
tial. The cover for the box should ex- 
tend about two feet above, with a rail- 
ing still higher, to prevent the ewes 
and lambs from jumping over. This 
cover, constructed as shown in the il- 
lustration, can be removed for putting 
in the feed and hay and then replaced. 
The slats should not be nailed too 
closely together. They should be far 
enough apart for the sheep to get its 
entire head and neck into the box. In 
such case they will not pull the hay 
out and waste it, nor will they pull 
their wool to any great extent. They 
will get some seeds in their wool, it is 
true; but it is impossible to feed hay 
at all without getting more or less 
seed and trash in around the wool of 
a sheep’s neck. Where the slats are 
placed so close as to admit of the 
sheep getting only their noses between 
them, they will pull out the hay to 
eat it, and in doing so will waste more 
than the damage to the wool amounts 
to by letting them get their heads and 
necks clear into the rack. The board 
for the side of the cover, marked F, 
need not be as wide as B, perhaps four 
inches being wide enough. ‘ 





THE MEASUREMENT OF A TON OF 
STRAW. 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“How many cubic feet of straw does 
it take to make a ton? We have never 
had this question come up before, and 
can not find anyone vho knows. At 
sales we have always measured tame 
hay 512 cubic feet to the ton and wild 
hay 343 cubic feet. Farm products 
of all kinds now being so high, straw 
is being sold from the stack at so 
much a ton, and we are at a loss to 
know how to measure it.” 

This is an interesting question, the 
answer to which should be of general 
value. A reply by any of our readers 
who have had experience in selling 
straw in the stack would be appreci- 
ated. 





WHY FARMERS LEAVE IOWA. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As having a possible bearing on the 
above topic, allow me to record some 
of my personal experience. Years ago 
I owned a small farm, was out of debt, 
had a little money, and wanted a larg- 
er farm. I sold my farm, taking a 
small payment down, on long time op- 
tional payments; bought a larger one 








Mechanicsburg, Ohie 


in the same county, loaded it with as 
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if you live in the Corn Belt 
tt will teach you how to ralse more corn. how 
if you have money to invest 
developing sections of the west. 
If you want to move elsewhere 
or free guverameat humestead- 


If you want to see the West 
You can see it all 


If you want a good time 


the time. 


BE SURE TO ATTEND THE 


Western Land Products Exhibit 


Given Under the Auspices of the Omaha Bee 


and Twentieth Century Farmer 


Omaha, January 18 to 28, 1911 


to test and select seed, how to keep up your land, 


Low to prevent bug chulera, how to combat insect peots, etc 


see the exhibits shown by all western states, and the openings for investment at points in rapidly 


{t will show you the best locations, either of develoned farms and bearing orchards or new projects 
Phese opportunities will be fully explainedito Land Stow visitors 


under one roof by attending the Omaha Land Show. 


You will find plenty of entertainment at the 


Omaha Land Show. Something of interest all of 
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Make them into coats and robes. 
quality of tanning and use the best quality of Italian sateen 
Mning, closely quitied, in making fur coats. 

Line Robes With A No. 1 green wool plush and guaran- 
tee all of our work. 

Write for free catalogue and shipping tags. 

GLOBE TANNING AND MFG. COMPANY 
222 Southeast First St. 












We Are Tanners 
Horse Hides You Send Us 


We guarantee the highest 
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more. 
HIDES our speciality. 563 
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FURS 


WE BUY FURS, HIDES AND WOOL 


Don’t sell at home, but ship to us, as you can get 15% to 35% 
Write for price list and shipping tags. 
E. Seve th St., 

HIDe& & FUR CO., Mason City, Ia. 
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heavy a mortgage as the insurance 
companies would take, and with cash 
and money borrowed on my individual 
note secured this larger farm, and, of 
course, paid taxes on it the same as if 
I did not owe a dollar. The man to 
whom I sold the farm did the same. 
Each of us reduced his indebtedness 
until both farms were nearly paid for. 
Then the tax ferret demanded that I 
pay back taxes for five years on the 
full face of the mortgage on the farm 
sold. It was on record, but failed to 
show the actual payments. Is not this 
double taxation? I had a lot of feed- 
ing cattle, but could not feed them on 
account of lack of stock water, and 
was forced to sell them to a more for- 
tunate neighbor on time, taking his 
note. In January the assessor will as- 
sess him for the cattle and me for his 
debt. If this is not double taxation, 
what is it? Did this transaction cre- 
ate two values out of one? 

Iam growing old and want to retire. 
I do not like to rent my farm, as most 
rented farms run down in appearance 
and in fact. If I sell to my son or any- 


one else on long time, and leave the 
purchase money in the land in a way 
that he can pay the taxes and keep the 
farm in shape, paying me to suit his 
convenience, and I move to town, he 
will have to pay taxes on the land, and 
I will have to pay town taxes on the 
principal at half its value; and these 
taxes will absorb fifty per cent or 
more of the income. 

It is this system of taxation that is 
forcing men of limited means to pay a 
higher rate of interest or higher prices 
for a home, as against the man out of 
debt; and this, in my judgment, is one 
of the potent factors that is driving 
thousands of Iowa’s population and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
investment in other states and Canada 
—as the recent census discloses. In 
the whole list of states, Iowa is the 
only one having a reduced population. 
Wil not our legislature at its coming 
session take cognizance of facts like 
these, which can be duplicated by the 
score in every county and even in ev- 
ery township in the state? 

D. RININGER. 








THE CROPS OF THE YEAR. 


The final estimates of the Crop Reporting 


3oard of the Bureau of Statistics of the 


United States Department of Agriculture, based on the reports of the correspondents 
and agents of the bureau, indicate the harvested acreage, production and value of im- 


portant farm crops of the United States, in 1910 and 1909, to have been as follows 

















| FARM VALUE 

























“ _ REAGE. PRODUCTION. DEC, 1. 
CROPS. ‘ Acres) (Bushels)* ee Gamma emeal 
acres § Per Bu. Tota! 
| (Cents)| (Dollars) 

Corn, 1910 ......... errr r re . 114,902,000 3,125,713,000 48.8 1,523,968,000 
CO WD. snwikacacsaerce a 108,771,000 | 2,772,376,000 | 59.6 . 2,00 
WeUmeer WHERE, BOIG 2.0.5 cccaccces 29,427,000 | 464,044,000 89,1 é 000 
Winter wheat, 1909 .............. ' 28,330,000 | 416,366,000 102.9 | 4,000 
PGE WHERE, 2990 ccscccccacccas 19,778,000 | 9,000 89.8 | 8,000 
OTIS WHER, 1909 2... .ccccccecs 18,293,000 | 3,000 93.1 2,000 
Se WE, BOD ceeinccasscecesss 49,205,000 $9.4 | 3,000 
Ps EEO secdccccceseceasies | 46,723,000 } 99.0 |} 730,046,000 
SE ecacdsadaeseacenawas 3D.288,000 | 34.1 384,716,000 
SS. 6h06604acsnced des venee 33,204,000 | 40.5 408 174,000 
DT. BORD ccccccccovccedecesos 7,257,000 57.8 oe 
De MOM gatecescededcesionnas 7,011,000 90.4 , 
fk Sea ore 2,028,000 72.2 ,000 
| SE | | Se eepeepi aeons 2'096,000 73.9 9,000 
Buckwheat, 1919 ................. { $26,000 65.7 21,000 
Buckwheat, 1909 ............ geass 834,000 69.9 ,000 
Flaxseed, 1910 ...........+. | 2,916,000 230.6 32,554,000 
Flaxseed, 1909 ...........c0c0ees 2,742,000 ,856, 152.6 39,466,000 
ED tanh chinks adn titi camnkae’ 722,800 24,510,0007 67.8 16,624,000 
Ph Ce 60tbee- beeen cngs-dewaw he 720,225 24,368,000 79.4 19,< 1,000 
Potatoes, 1910 ; 3,591,000 338,811,000 55.5 187,985,000 
Potatoes, 1909 3,525,000 376,537,000 54.9 206,545,000 
BERD, BEES ccccsccee | 45,691,000 60,978,000 | $12.26 747,769,000 
EE hnsesvicinnescs wwanines 45,744,000 64,938,000t | $10.62) 689,345,000 
Tobacco, 1910 1,233,800 | 984,349,000 9.3§ 91 459,008 
Tobacco, 190% 1,180,000 |  949,357,0001 10.1§ 95,719,00 











*Busheis of weight. 


tTons. Per ton. *Pounds. 


+Equivalent to 5,930,000 bags of 186 pounds, average weight. 


§Per pound. 


The total value of crops above specified on December 1, 1910, was $3,735,464,000, 


against $3,971,426,000 on December 1, 1909. 


The average of prices was about 8.5 per 


cent Jower cn December 1, 1910, than on December 1, 1909. 
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Dec. 30, 1910. 


OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 
Chicago, December 26, 1910.—About the 
only bullish factor discoverable for some 
time past in the wheat market has been 
the bad crop news from parts of the 
southwestern winter wheat territory, 
where there has been a good deal of dry 
weather. Every few days drouth reports 
have been received, and have had a tend- 
ncy to counteract other influences, mainly 
of a bearish character. The great ques- 
tion is as to whether winter wheat has 
been damaged seriously, it being claimed 
that the plant has a ‘peor root and a 
spindly top, and that generally it is not 
in sufficiently strong enough condition to 
pass through the rigors of winter. At dif- 
ferent times recently the southwest has 
sent in buying orders with the bad crop 
reports, and this has caused local traders 
to buy more fréely. Heretofore these 
buying orders have not been of large 
enough volume to create much bullish 
sentiment. The American millers are still 
restricting their purchases of wheat main- 
ly to current needs, while export buying 
js of slim proportions, as Russia and 
other exporting countries are undersell- 
jng American sellers. The recently com- 
piled final figures of the Department of 
Agriculture show a crop of 695,000,000 
bushels of wheat raised in the United 
States in 1910, which, added to the 83, 
000,000 bushels carried over from the pre 
vious year, makes a total supply of 778,- 
000.000 bushels, which is enough to fur- 
nish nearly eight and one-half bushels 
for each person in the country, estimat- 
ing our population at nearly 92,000,000 
yeople, aS Shown by the new census. The 
European wheat supply is much larger 
than a year ago, and then other export- 
ing countries are in a position to furnish 
nough wheat tu render European import- 
ing countries independent of this coun- 
try. Rye and barley have declined a few 
cents under large offerings, and corn and 
oats are in a weak position, with liberal 
marketings and no corresponding gain in 
the demand. Recent sales for immediate 
delivery have been made around 91 cents 
for the speculative grade of wheat, 45 
cents for corn and 31 cents for oats, all 
these prices showing big declines from 
lithe quotations that were paid a year ago. 
Cattle have been in only moderate gen- 
era! deman! recently, as is usual at this 
season of the year, when the popular 
taste is for poultry much more than for 
beef or mutton. Around the Christmas 
holidays, tur vs, chickens, geese and 
ducks meet th liberal sales, the only 
|drawback s trade being the dear- 
ness of tu tending to turn the de- 
Imand more to the other descriptions of 
consumption of beef being 

“rs require fewer cattle, 

of prices is downward 
; when the supplies are ex- 
! Heavy beeves continue 
discriminated against by 
handy little fat yearling 
er are still the great 
2s lling at a good pre- 
le t is believed that the long-fed 
cattle have been mostly marketed, but 
left, beyond doubt, and feed- 

ave plenty of cattle on the 
ler. <All along there has been 
1and for stock and feeding 
to various feeding sections in 
the middie west and east, and a beef 
! a long way off,. Iowa, Illi- 

and Ohio having been large 
considerable numbers have 
insvivania. The prevailing 
ce a big corn crop was 
I Y ed has been to carry 
cattle feedir tuo great an extent and 
to pay extravagant prices for feeders, 
and numerous stockmen are still paying 
prices for heavy feeders that look pretty 
Steep to conservative oattlemen. Calves 
Sell very wide apart, with the demand 
principally for choice light-weight veal- 
ers, while rough, heavy lots are very bad 
Sellers. The eastern demand for. miich 
cows has fallen off a good deal of late, 
With forward springers especially slow, 
but, fortunately for sellers, the offerings 
we nly moderate in number. It was 
a thing for sellers that the cattle 
Supplies last week suffered such a great 
falling off, r, despite the moderate re- 
quirements of buyers, they were forced 
to make much higher bids, and good 
advances to place all along the line. 
Weakness was developed by Thursday, 
buyers beginning to operate sparingly, 
but the first half of the weex witnessed 
advances of une xpected provortions. Beef 
Steers sx during the week chiefly at 
$5.40 to $6.60, the best vearlings going 
at $7 to §s7 and the choicest heavy 
Steers at $7.10, while the poorer light 
Steers found buyers at $4.50 to $5.50. Cows 
and heifers had a goed outlet at $3.30 to 
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$6.60, canners going at $2.25 to $2.75, cut- 
ters at $2.80 to $3.25, and bulls at $3.15 


30 99.40, — Calves sold all the way from 
oe to $9.50 per 100 pounds, according to 
Quality, and m‘lkers and springers were 
st moderate re juest at $30 to $65 each. 
Stockers and feeders were in strong de- 
mand and shared in the general advance, 
Blo K steers selJing at $5.35 to $5.35, and 
feeders at $1.55 to $5.75. Feeding heifers 
Bold at $3.40 to $1.25. 
eee have b on showing up extremely 
€i so far as quality is concerned, with 
the average weight 224 pounds, which is 
eight pounds less than a few weeks ago, 
a is six pounds heavier than a year 
a ana fourteen pounds heavier than 
Bge i ears ago. There is still a big short- 
de the hog supply compared with for- 
yall gg ae, and when the wonderful in- 
yy he — national population in the 
the fi: ogy ae. taken jinto consideration, 
hay ing off in the pig “crop” is all the 
Sumber ett: The great decrease in the 
hewn to hogs packed this year is well 
elt rd 0 stockmen throughout the corn 
off p. ates, and they are quick to shut 
Seeks pplies whenever there is a sharp 
ghines in _ market prices. The eastern 
‘pping demand for hogs is, of course, 
main bullish factor in making prices, 
tre ve a general rule, the Chicago jfack- 
os a in late in the day, after ship- 
their po filled their orders, and make 
er fe ections of packing grades on eas- 
Bell witen T he great bulk of the offerings 
@rer. vin a norrow range of prices, how- 
» With light, medium and heavy 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


weights selling much closer together than 
Was the case not many weeks ago. Fresh 
pork products are much cheaper than any 
other kinds of meat offered on the mar- 
ket, and this creates a very large de- 
mand for hogs, pork chops having sold in 
the Chicago retail markets recently for 
17 cents a pound, but bacon, hams and 
other cured meats are extremely dear 
and in only moderate request. Last 
weeks’ hog receipts fell off so much in 
numbers that sellers were able to obtain 
good advances, both local speculators and 
eastern shippers contributing by their 
good purchases to bring this about. Hogs 
have sold at $7.55 to $8, compared with 
$7.75 to $8.40 a year ago, and $4.75 to 
$5.871%4 two years ago, Stags have sold 
at $7.75 to $8.25, subject to 80 pounds 
dockage each. 

Sheep and lambs were affected favor- 
ably during the first half of last week by 
the marked curtailment of supplies, prices 
undergoing several good advances, but 
late Wednesday a reaction set in, and 
the close that day showed quite a break 
in values, followed by later bad markets. 
Of course the week before Christmas was 
a bad one for the sale of large supplies, 
it being a period when poultry rather 
than mutton was in large demand. This 
season has’ been an extremely variable 
one in the sheep market, and many 
sheepmen have lost money, while others 
have come out about even. The winners 
may consider -themselves highly fortu- 
nate, for the industry is greatly overdone 
this year. The best demand has been 
running on fat lambs of medium weight, 
and heavy lambs are still strongly dis- 
criminated against by killers. Fat, light 
yearlings went up with lambs during last 
week's rally, and sold off later, heavy 
yearlings failing to find favor with buy- 
ers in most cases, as usual. There has 
been a good call for breeding ewes of 
superior grading, and the few feeders of- 
fered sold freely, feeding lambs going at 
$4 to $6 per 100 pounds for the poorest to 
the best. Lambs sold during the week at 
$5 to $6.80, while ewes sold at $2 to $4.15, 
wethers at $3.75 to $4.35, yearling weth- 
ers at $4.25 to $5.85 and bucks at $2.50 to 
$3.25. The advance culminated Wednes- 
day morning, and sharp declines took 
place later in the week, the demand fall- 
ing off materially. The market was de- 
moralized before the week closed, with 
choice lambs going at $6 to $6.25 and hard- 
ly an outlet for sheep, which were hard 
to quote. 

Horse 








were not rushed to market as 
freely last week as during the previous 
week, the declines that took place in 
prices at that time rendering most coun- 
try shippers more cautious. Still there 
were enough horses to meet the reduced 
local and eastern shipping demand, and 
the receipts were greater than were 
needed part of the time. Prices showed 
no improvement, drafters being quotable 
at $170 to $275 per head, expressers at 
$165 to $215, feeders at $169 to $210, and 


drivers at $150 to $300. After New Year’s 
Ww. 








wa 








a better market is expected. 


SHINN, FRY & COMPANY SELL GOOD 
CATTLE AT INTERNATIONAL, 


Shinn, Fry & Co., of rooms 19 and 21, 
Exchange Building, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, who have been in the livestock 
commission business for a good many 
years, made an unusual record in selling 
prize-winning carload lots at the recent 
International Live Stock Show. They had 
the honor of selling for Mr. E. P. Hall 
the grand champion carload lot of Angus 
cattle, this load bringing $13.50 per cwt., 
and the highest price of any carload lot 
at the International. In all, Mr. E. P. 
Hall's load of steers won $1,125 in prizes, 
winning first prize in the eastern district, 
first prize as yearlings, first prize in the 
Angus specials, grand champion in Angus 
specials and grand champion over all 
breeds. The champion load of Short-horn 
yearlings, fed and exhibited by J. B. 
Waters, of Dawson, Il., were also handled 
by Shinn, Fry & Co. This load of steers 
won $500 in prizes, winning the Short- 
horn championship and first prize in the 
Short-horn specials. Mr. Waters’ two- 
year-olds won first prize in the eastern 
district for Short-horns, second prize in 
the championship by ages. Besides, Mr. 
Waters also had the first prize and the 
grand champion load of Poland China 
hogs, all of which were sold by Shinn, 
Fry & Co. In all, Shinn, Fry & Co. had 
eight loads of cattle and one load of hogs 
which won prizes. It is not the first time 
that they have handled the grand cham- 
pions, as several years ago they had like 
honor. They invite Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers who have good cattle on feed or 
good sheep or hogs, to correspond with 
them. ‘They will be pleased to handle 
their stock, and will also ve pleased to 
keep those who desire posted with refer- 
ence to the market. Their services are 
yours for the asking, and they hope to do 
considerable business with Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers during the year. The 
photos of the grand ghampion load of 
steers, also of the Short-horn champions 
to which we refer above are reproduced 
in this issue, the photos being furnished 
through the courtesy of Shinn, Fry & Co. 





MORGAN’S SUCCESSFUL SHORT- 
HORN SALE. 


Mr. Ed Morgan, of Kanaranzi, Minn., 
held his second draft sale of Short-horns 
at Luverne, Minn., December 2\st. It 
was largely attended by both breeders 
and farmers. Mr. Morgan presented a 
very high-class lot of cattle, and although 
they were not carrying quite as much 
flesh as it takes to command the highest 
prices, they showed by the nineteen 
salves which sold at foot with their dams 
that they were doing business regularly. 
The offering was largely of Scotch breed- 
ing and of the more popular families. The 
large list of buyers which assembled from 
a considerable radius was a decided com- 
pliment to Mr. Morgan. The names and 
buyers of those selling for $100 and over 
are in the list which follows: 

FEMALES. 
Maisie 5th, Nov., ’05 (and c. calf); I’. 

W. Harding, Waukesha, Wis........$310 
Emma's Lady, May, ’02; H. G. Mc- 

Miilan & Sons, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 385 





“other good 





Victoria Myrtle, July, ‘’64 (and ec. 
calf); Cahill Bros., Rockford, lowa.. 580 
Forget-Me-Not, May, °05 (and b. 
ealf); H. G. McMillan & Sons.... 330 
Miss Queen Bess, July, ’04 (and b. 
calf); S&S. G. Allison, Montevideo, 
Cd err oe terre per ee 300 
Golden Belle, Apr., ’06 (and ec. calf); , 
H. F. Borwn, Minneapolis, Minn..... 550 
Beauty’s Queen, Nov., ‘05 (and c. 
calf); N. A. Lind, Rolfe, Iowa.... 450 
Daisie Maid 2d, Dec., ‘05 (and ec. 
calf); Alex. Mitchell, Jasper, Minn.. 390 
Darling 2d, Feb., '06 (and c. calf); 


e 


John Buckstead, Viborg, S. Dak... 335 
Imp. Fancy 5th, Feb., '’02 (and ec. 
calf); H. G. MeMillan & Sons...... 315 


Misty Tulip, Dec., ’05; Cahill Bros... 200 

Dauntless Bess, Oct., ’07 (and b. calf); 
Held Bros., Hinton, Iowa ......... 300 

Lavender May, Jan., ’04 (and b. calf); 
White & Smith, St. Cloud, Minn.... 350 


Imp. May Queen, May, ‘04 (and c. 
Gs Eh. 3; TOO is a0s osc stetecve 800 

Missie of Pine Grove 7th, Sept., ’05 
(and b. calf); Alex. Mitchell........ 460 


Blythesome Girl 8th, Sept., '06; Wal- 
pole Bros., Rock Valley, Iowa...... 250 
Village Rosebud, Dec., ’06; P. H. 
Wickham, Alexandria, S. Dak..... 250 
Imp. Joyful, May, ’03; S. G. Allison... 235 
Lady Bridesmaid, Aug., ’07 (and c. 
Gaity: 56. FF: TWH ois+00000 Ce 
Barmpton Leaf 12th, Sept., ’05; Thos. 
BtARtON, AUSOTE, TEs” ccécicccokaasan 240 
Clara Empress, Nov¥., ’04 (and b. 
calf); W. J. Carey & Son, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. 
Matchless Queen 2d, June, ’08; H. U. 
Arthur & Son, Spirit Lake, lowa.... 130 
Merry Maid 72d, Deec., ’04 (and ec. 
calf); L. Benson, Hartford, S. Dak.. 175 
Della, Jan., ’07 (and b. calf; W. J. 
McLean, Rock Valley, Iowa........ 240 
Lady Marshal, Oct., ’09; F. E. 
boe.. Tee: BE TORR. vce cseces eben 
3utterfly Lady 6th, June, ’06; Geo. 
Allen & Son, Lexington, Neb..... oe 140 
Rosabel 6th, Nov., ’06; W. J. McLean 200 
Lily Belle, Jan., 06 (and b. calf); K. 











Knuteson, Cottonwood, Minn. ..... 150 
Lucille 2d, Aug., ’04; G. F. Collins, 
Rock FeariGe: BOWE .ccs0sces coccsse 130 
Butterfly Belle, Sept., ’07; M. Cross, 
BOD, MRL 6a ddehenee a bos 06a 115 
Martha H., Mar., 00 (and b. calf); M. 
EN “craricnsecseneee 100 
Bach Grove 5 
W. d. Carer & Bae ctccrcdccccscsce 145 
BULLS. 
Imp. Gay Lothario, Feb., ’02; E. F. 
Werwes, WHO. MGR. cccccssccscase 260 
Dariing’s Jewel, Nov., ’08; J. Chris- 
ae, Dangers, BEIM, isccecascesons 180 
Barmptoen Robin, Mar., ’09; A. Jen- 
eon, Wilewortis, BER, 660 cccecvontes 160 
Gloster Champion, Sept., ’09; B. 
Jacobs, Ells Soca ae Pe 
Gay d, Dec U. Arthur & 
DL: cobakeae vetens bias shasduenaanewe 200 
yay Lord, July. ’09; D. Willrock, 
MGRSPORE,. MENT, ob.onc'ncoesacdeicce - 135 
Gay Morning, Nov., ’09; H. Sticken- 
burger, Hardwick, Minn. .......... 100 
Gay Baron, Feb., °10; A. Schafer, 
TVORDA, . MENG. 6cvainsssnceenae pane ee 


SUMMARY. 
35 females sold for $9,105; average, $260.14 
11 buils sold for $1,607.50; average, 146.13 
46 head sold for $10,712.50; aver., 2382.93 


FUNKE BROS.’ SHORT-HORN SALE. 
The public sale of Short-horn cattle 
held by Philip and Henry Funke, of 
Greenfield, Iowa, December 12th, devel- 
oped the fact that there are a good many 
progressive farmers in Adair county who 
are interested in pure-bred Short-horn 
cattle. The railroad facilities make it 
hard for those from a distance, especially 
to the north, to get to the sale, but with 
the good local support the sale was a suc- 
cess, although prices were not high for 
the kind of cattle offered. The top price 
was above $200, and several head sold 
around this price. Among the principal 
buyers of tops were Bowers Bros., of 
Bridgewater, lowa, who secured the young 
bull, King Nonpareil, at $207.50, and sev- 
eral choice young cows, including Violet 
of Maplewood, at $200, Violet’s Nonpareil 
at the same price, and Maplewood Vic- 
toria at $150. M. W. Eddy and Henry 
both of Bridgewater, lowa, were 
buyers, the latter securing 
Victoria Funke 17th at $135 and lowa 
Perfection at $160. Mr. Eddy got Mas- 
ter’s Miss at $150, Beauty at $127.50, and 
two or three others. The herd bull, But- 
ter 30y, went to Henry Vorrath, of 
Bridgewater, at the low price of $100. 
Wm. Sturdy, of Fontanelle, lowa, paid 
$150 for a good cow, and W. H. Lathrop, 
of Hebron, Iowa, got a couple of good 
ones in Violet’s Perfection at $110 and 
Queen Vic at $130. Quite a number of 
good ones were bought by Messrs. Funke’s 
neighbors around Greenfield, among them 
being F. J. Haagensen, who got Janette’s 
Seauty at $165, Golden Peach at $120 and 
Orange Maid at $100; Henry Farher, of 
Greenfield, paid $155 for Augustina 6th, 
and A. Mitchell got Jennie Funke 10th at 
$125. Other buyers from around Green- 
field included H. Drew, W. T. Heffner, 
R. McCrea, J. E. Hoffman, Wm. Foster, 
and Fred Sexsmith. The average was 
$112. 


Rose, 





THE WALPOLE-McLEAN SHORT- 
HORN SALE. 


The Walpole-McLean Short-horn sale, 
held at Rock Valley, lowa, December 22d, 
was largely attended and by interested 
Short-horn admirers. For a number of 
years past the Rock Valley sales have 
been characterized by days of very dis- 
agreeable weather, not excepting the one 
just held. Speaking in general, the cattle 
were presented in every-day farm condi- 
tion, and were it not that such good re- 
sults have been obtained from previous 
purchases made at these sales, and the 
square treatment received at the hands 
of both Walpole Bros. and W. J. McLean, 
the average would undoubtedly have been 
lower. A. Rand, of Minnesota, was the 
heaviest buyer, taking seven females and 
the good young bull Orange Lad, paying 
for the latter $250. James Green & Son, 
of Iowa, secured a half-brother to Orange 
Lad, in Favorite, at $275. They were two 
exceptionally good bulls, and if more 
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JL MGILRATH ¢ 


GRINNELL IA. ff 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 
and Breeder of Registered Belgian Horses 
Duroc Jersey and Poland-China 
hogs and Short-horn cattle sales 
my specialty. My customersmy 
references. Askthem. Write me. 


H. 8. DUNGAN, CLEARFIELD, IA. 


INE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
Reference, leading fine stock breeder for whom I 
am making sales year after year. Can book a few 
more dates, 


CAREY M.JONES 


Live Steck Auctioneer 


2856 Washington Blivd., Chicago, Elk. 
"Phone West 1228, 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


ARYVILLE, NO. 


SILAS 160, AUCTIONEER 


INDIANOLA, IOWA 
Successfil sales in all breeds of live stock—cattle, 
hogs and horses. Write for dates. 


Ow|Brand Cotton Seed Meal 


41-43% Protein Guaranteed 


Standard for35 years. Corncan’t replace cotton seed 
meal, Animals need Protein. Feed a balanced ra- 
tion. Write for our booklet, “Science of Feeding.” 


F, W. BRODE & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


Established 1875 






























could be had like them it would suit a 
lot of people just now. Besides siring 
the two above bulls, General Booth was 
the sire of Princess 2d, a tidy young cow 
that went to Cahill Bros., of Rockford, 
Iowa, at $250, the top price for females. 
In addition to the names of the purchas- 
ers appearing in the list, Mr. John Buck- 
stad and P. F. Wickham, both of South 
Dakota, were liberai bidders and buyers 
of a number of head. The general aver- 
age of $117.65 was entirely satisfactory 
to -the sellers. Colonels Bellows and 
Jones conducted the selling in their ac- 
customed high-class manner, and W. RL, 
Richie assisted in the ring. 
FEMALES. 

Imp. Whitehall Lustre, bec., '02 (and 

b. calf); A. Rand, Windom, Minn...$175 
Orange Maid 2d, July, ’07; Held Bros., 

Thinitens. TOE. .o.oc4c0+500s<0ndeasess ee 
Mable Clair, Jan., ’06; Cahill Bros., 

MOONEOTG, TAGE. 3 é0cecccsesicuassrae ae 
Honey Queen, Oct., ’04; A. Rand..... 140 
Acadia Water Maid Ist, Sept., ’08; A. 

RANG. 36 0:60 pesswnssesanessaaberetincss Bae 
Miss Laurie 2d, Oct., ’'08; H. G. Me- 

Millan & Sons, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 195 
Orange Lynnette, Apr., ‘06 (and b, 

calif); H. G. McMillan & Sons...... 200 
Princess 2d, June, ’07; Cahill Bros.... 250 
Princess 3d, July, ’08; S. G. Elliason, 


Montevideo, Minn. .....cccccceseoes 200 
Lakewood Evangeline, Nov., ’03 (and 

D. O010e BT. .5..0<0sdeacdencn Oe 
Flynn Farm Mysie 7th, Sept., ’05 (and 

G; GOS Bs. WE oc scsoscsb scenes. eee 
Barmpton’s Leaf, Feb., '06; Wm. 

Mundy, Washta, Iowa ...... 145 


Lawn Missie 3d, Aug., ’06; S. G. Ellia- 
GORE ein 0:5.0:5:46:500.40.0060055000062005500800 Oe 

Ada Marr 15th, Apr., ’06; Held Bros... 170 

Anna Marr, Oct., ’05; H. Powell & 
Son, Li Grove; IOWG. ..ccccccvsecs 186 

-“ BULLS. 

Masterpiece, May, '09; F. M. Wright, 
Parttston, %.. DOK. .<.<iessesces9e8sst ae 

Orange Lad, Sept., ’09; A, Rand...... 250 


Enterprise, Sept., °09; John ‘Tier- 
ney, Bridgewater, S. Dak. ......... 170 

Favorite, Oct., ’09; Jas. Greene, Webb, 
Iowa .... 275 


Iowa Knight, Oct., ’06; E. Williams, 

Linn Grove, IOWB. «cccccsacsccccess 106 
SUMMARY. 

39 females sold for $4,250; average, $199.00 

7 bulls sold for $1,162.50; average, 166.07 

46 head sold for $5,412.50; average, 117.65 





c. G. ENGLUND’S HEREFORD SALE, 
DECEMBER 6TH. 


The dispersion sale of Herefords held 
by C. G. Englund, at Marathon, Iowa, 
December 6th, was a decided success. The 
forty-three head, most of which were af 
Mr. Englund's own breeding, sold for an 
average of $103.16. As well as being 
largely patronized locally, the sale drew 
a number of outside buyers, which mate- 
rially stimulated prices. The splendid 
herd Bull, Beau Donald 76th, the sire of 
the greater part of the offering, was quite 
naturally the center of attraction. His 
selling price was $375, and the buyer was 
John L. Kay, of Marsiand, Neb. The 
bulls were in strong demand, none selling 
for less than $100 except one, which went 
at $90. The sale was easily one of the 
best that has taken place in Iowa during 
the past season. Colonel W. R. Ritchie 
conducted the selling in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. Below we give @ summary 
of the sale. 

32 females sold for $2,720; average, $ 85.00 
11 bulls sold for $1,716; average, 156,00 
43 head sold for $41,436; average, 103.16 


W. R. Hakes, of Williamsburg, Iowa, 
consigns a dozen head of Scotch Short- 
horn cattle from their splendid herd to 
the Harrington & Daniels sale, to be 
held at Williamsburg, Iowa, January 24th. 
The offering is one that Short-horn breed- 
ers should not overlook. Watch for par- 
ticulars in succeeding issue, and write 
for the catalogue. mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


ELK GROVE SHROPSHIRES 


40 EWES FOR SALE, BRED TO PRIZE-WINNING RAMS 


FRANK heescosesaat 


LOGAN, IOWA 








Oxford Down Sheep 


40 yearling and spring rams for ep 
Lambs 4 to 6 months, average 100 to 125 lbs Average 
clip for past four years, 124¢ lbs. per fleece. You can 
increase the size of your sheep and woo! produciton 
by the use of these rams. Will also spare 80 fine 


young ewes. Address 
C. A. NELSON, WAVERLY, lOWA 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lowa’s Pioneer Breeders and Importers of 


Shropshire Sheep 


Bred Ewes—A grand lot of ewes bred to the best 


of imported rams. For quality and size they are 
cheice. Also, we can furnish a few choice yearling 
rams. Visit our flock or write us your wants. 


DANIEL LEONARD & SONS, 


Corning, lowa 


Bred Shropshire Ewes 


International. 


Young registered Shropshire ewes already mated to our Eng 
will raise rams for your own use and to supply the ram tr. 
tion with such good ones that you will soon have a mighty good ram trad 
Asmall investment now wil! come back next autumn from the r mg 
and by keeping the ewe lambs you will soon have quite a regis 
Get the good ones, if only a few 
ewes in any company. 
pionships season 1910 than any other flock in North Americ 
Champion Ram, Champion Ewe and Champion Flock at the re 


“Clover Hill Farm” 


lish stud rama 
ade in your sec- 


ram lambs, 
tered flock. 
and start now. You can be proud of these 
Clover Hill Shropshires have won more Big Cham- 
a, including 
cent Chicago 


CHANDLER BROS. 
Chariton, lowa 











Shropshire Rams | 


To close out, will price rams for the next 15days at 
$i2and¢l5 each. Also afew recorded ewes. 


0. 8. CARPENTER, lowa Falls, lowa 


SHROPSHIRES 


Forty rams one and two years old—40 young ewes 
for sale. Quality choice. Best imported rams al- 
ways used in my flock. Write at once orcome and 
see me. Prices reasonable. WILLARD MILLER, 
Anita, Casas County, lowa. 





A Choice Lot of Year- Shropshire Rams 


ling and Two-Yr.-Old 
All sired by my imported flock ram and out of 
directly descended from imported ewes — 


T. A. DAVENPORT, BELMOND, IOWA 


Mondamin Shro pshires 


Good, strong yearling and lamb op forsale, by an 
imported Mimton bred ram and out of imported 
ewes, 

HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Ia. 








Greenbush Shropshires 


Chotce ramg and bred ewes for sale at prices that 
will move them. Address 


A. L. MASON, Early, Sac Co., lowa 





Registered Shropshires 


For sale—30 ram lambs that will 
average around 110 pounds 


James Welsh, Halfa, lowa 











POLAND.CHINAS., 


HEREFORDS. 








Poland-Ghina Herd Dispersed 


Twenty March and April boars, weight 175 to Wo Ibs 
Siso one big type herd boar after December 10th. 


row. Twenty choice gilts, bred 
e 





Ten tried sows, bred for March far- 


BRIDGFORD & NESBITT, ALEDO, ILLINOIS 








~ POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


Real good ones, of the large, smooth, 


AUGUST VAUPEL, 


Can ship over C. & St. P., M. ¢ 


lengthy type and of big breeding. 


Very conservative prices. 


GEORGE, !|OWA 


)., or Illinois Central Ratlroads. 








Mondamin Poland-Chinas 


Fall and spring boars of popular breeding and the 
profitable type at prices within reach of all. Some 
of stresare Thickset * Kings wood's Ideal, 
Dark Corrector aod Impulsive. 


Write or callon 


HELD BROS., HINTON, PLYMOUTH CO., IA. 


big Type Poland-Chinas 











w good, big pork boars at farmers’ prices. 
Also extra good he ri boar prospect, sired by Chief 
‘ ‘ Write for description and price. Chotce 
Dubin. suitable for herd bulls and ready 





Prices reasonable, 


Farm adjoins town. 


M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


COOPER'S BIG POLAND-CHINAS 


60 Mend of Great Vearling and 
Spring Gilts will Be Sold 
in Our Bred Sow Sale, February 7th. 
This will be the greatest offering we have ever sold, 
and we have sold some good ones. 
send sour address early for the catalogue, which 
will be mailed ouly to those who apply 


W. H. COOPER, Hedrick, lowa 











Rio Vista Stock Farm 


40 falland spring Poland-Cbina boars for 
sale from boars and sows of the biggest type 
known to the breed. Alsoa few Shropshire 
rams and ewes forsale. Address 
JNO. MH. FITCH ~. Lake City, Ia. 


Poland-Chinas 


Twenty-five gilt sows bred for March 





s and a few 






and April farrows: are of the Peter Mouw and other 
trains of breeding. Long Chief 2d 14 
» Jowa Chief 155 ce 
in ny her ‘ s and sows have length 
good bone. backs and feet. We guarantee 


| and ship on approval to deserip- 
or wr.ie 





Bristow. Iowa 


Oak Glen Poland-Chinas 


Choice Spring Boars of of Big Type 
Breeding at From $20 to $25 
Some sired by W. 8. Mastodon 143477, a large hog 
and champion at two fairs: he by Pvs Mastodon. 
Others sired by Long Jumbo. a mammoth Fox bred 
yearling son of Chief Jumbo 143027. Long Jumbo is 





also forsale. I can suit you in size, quality and price. 
Come or write. 
WwW. Ss. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 





Good Luck Herd 
Poland-Ghinas 


Fifty strong, husky, heavy boned March and Apri! 
boars for sale—sired by Loulse’s Perfection 132039, 
Fisher's Expansion 154079, and Thickset Meddler 
154051. The large prolifie type, with quality. Will 
ship Cc. 0. D. express prepald. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write your wants to 

L.. S. FISHER & SON 
"Phone Son a. n. 1, Kdgew ood, Iowa. 


GROWTHY POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


trood bone, and out of old parents of 50) |hs. 

iehet Choice lotof gilts. bred or open Custom- 

ers pleased for past 20 years. 14 miles from city. 
PrP. Ss. & Ss. BARK 

Box Wr, R. 4 Davenport, lowa 


Poland-Chinas 


boars for sale, of the large, proll 
ind Mastodon strains of bre eding 
to move them quickly 


a « » CHARLSON, 


HILLCROFT POLANDS 


¢ Mischief and Hillcroft Half Ton 








length, 





fie type: 
Attractive 


Spring 
Tumbe 


Leland, lowa 





rhe« ‘i jamplon r 


rr e ‘fall pigs for sale. 
trood sow sale bay bruary 14th. 
LY MAN PECK Ft. Cathoun, Neb. 


HANSON'S BIG GILTS 


Poland-China gilts, sired by the two 1000-Ib. 
bours, Napoleon Chief 84169, by Chief Price, and Corn- 
be Expansion 155155, and bred to the two great 
boars, Cornbelt Expansion and 'awnee Lad 2d 

4... HANSON A SON, Nashua, lowa 


Porter’s Poland-Chinas 


\ choice lot of big, smooth gilts to offer, bred for 
Hadley Expansion. These are 
ps and bred in the purple to pro- 








Yai D, 








duce big 


«. M. PORTER, Eagle Grove, lowa 


Poland-Chinas 


Spring boars of March and 
fired by A. L.'s Chief 13 
They are good ones. Pric 
A. LL.  oU RFUS, 





April farrow for sale. 
and Choice Price 158567. 
es reasonable. 

Bristow » lowa 


25% good, large. emecth. large-bened 


POLAND-CHINA BOAR PIGS 


al! out of old, mature sows, and al! sired by my aged 
‘berd boar, Jones 136653. 
T. A. DAVENPORT, 











Belmond, lowa 





POLAND-.CHINAS 


Big. long, smooth spring boars, weighing 200 and 


up. sired by standard I Know, Smooth Wonder 2d, 
Longfellow .Jr. and Joe Spellbinder. Also some big. 
lengthy gilts. Can furnish boars and gilts not related 





furnished. 
Charles City. lowa 


—hbig. smooth kind. Pedigre 
Mubert J. Dawley. 

IVE Oak Herd Poland-Chinas. An extra 
arge growthy lot spring gilts for sale bred toa 
» heavy boned yearling hog 
These gilts are sure to please, W 
Price #25 to #35 each. and they 
If interested write us or come 
to please our patrons. <A. F. BoLLin, Quimby, 















‘ 
il weigh 150 to 2 
are worth the money. 
indsee them. Weaim 
lowa. 








HAMPSHIRES, 


GOOD ENOUGH “cs HAMPSHIRES 


My herd won 14 ribbons in 16 classes at Illinois 
State Fair, 1908, including 7 firsts.5 seconds and both 
champtuouships. January sale average was 856.66. * 


Nice Crop cf Pigs Now Ready to Ship 


also a few cholce 1 and 2-year sows, bred for Sept. 
and Oct. farrow. Allatreasonable prices. Write. 


A. L. Goodenough, Morrison, Ills. 


Hamrshire Swine 


A number of spring and summer boars from my 
state fair prize winning herd, they go very reasonable. 
Am also offering ny herd boar, Duke of Niles 2031, 
never beaten Also a junior yearling boar, first prize 

Indiana and Michigan, and some fine bred gilts. 
See our herd at the International. 


SYLVESTER ESSIG, 








Tipton, Indiana 








ANGORA GOATS. 


ANGORA GOATS 


I have a few fine large bucks for sale, also some 
good wethers. Write tor prices and particulars. 


W.S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 











POLLED DURHAMS 


D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS FOR SALE 


Several promising young herd headers sired by 
Secret Lad 281849. Also one 2 year old and one 8 year 
old herd headers. Prices reasonable. Come and see 
them or write. Farm 2 miles north of Laurel. 

.- KEK. PAUL - - Maverhill, lowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 














Homestead Herd Herefords 


Established in 1888. About 400 in herd. 


load lots, in yearlings, twos and older. 


lin test when needed, 


EY, 


Have for sale 14 head of bulls dropped during the year 1908, 
Also one carload of bulls dropped during the year 1909, old enough forthis year’s service; 
All cattle will be given a clean bill of health, 
by the Assistant Stafe Veterinarian of Illinois. 


lowa Centra |R. R. 


and cows in car- 
including the tubercu- 





LITTLE YORK, ILL. 





Grand View Stock Farm 


breeder of pure bred Herefords and large type Pe- 
land-Chinas. Herefords headed by Beau Duke 
200630. Some are sired by Imp Passport 141864. 
Poland-Chinaa are headed by Maid’s Longfellow 
143909 and King Leader 156067 f in need 
of cattle or hogs of either sex, come or write. Free 
conveyance from Richerson barn. Address 

H.W. MILLER, Peterson, Iowa 


Herefords 


Eight twos, 12 yearling bulls and 7 yearling heifers 
of fine breeding and individuality at farmers’ prices. 
Guaranteed breeders; sire, Columbus 54th 134112. 
w. c. BRYANT Petnectes. Ellinois 


RUSH PARK HEREFORDS 


Herd established 25 years. Young bulls for sale, 
also females of all ages. Best of individual merit 
and breeding: some show stock. 

A. KR. CAM PRELL. Independence, Ia. 


HEREFORDS 


Good young bulls, also heifers and cows. for sale 
Will sell for cash, or would trade for good stallion. 
If you want Herefords don’t fail to come tosee me, 
orwrite. K.O. NERVIG, Slater. Iowa. 


GLENWOOD HEREFORDS 
Herd headed by Dudley 176275 and Adver- 
tiser 324438. Dudleyis a sire of prize winners 
and himself achampion. Blood lines—Beau Brum- 
mel, Don Carlos, March On, Columbus 35th. ete. 
Public sale Oct. 26. A visit to the berd cordially 
extended. GORMAN & CAHILL, Dougherty, lowa. 

















es J JERSEYS. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Ie an now spare Iowa Col. 89875, he by Prince of 
Cols. 13571a, dam Shafer Girl 58450. This is a spien- 
did boar, and had I not several fall sows of Prince of 

Cols. I would not part with him. Has very 
son of extra quality, and stands like a goat: 
hammed, neat head an ear, and good color. Co 
#100 as a pig. The first draft for 850 takes him. 


A. L. MOSSMAN, a. ¢, Mason City, lowa 


Brighton Farm 


The Duroc Jerseys’ Paradise 


March and April males now ready. also a limited 
number of Sept. 09 farrow. From line bred dams, 
descendants of Pericles-Tolstoy, Achiever-Bon Bon, 
Manley King and Walt's Chief. Pigs stred by Budd 
Wiser by Pericles and Walte-Mode! by Golden Model 
2d. oe quality and breeding. 

FFMAN & CHAPMAN 
re... c ounty. Washta, lowa 


GRAHAM & SONS’ 


DUROCS 


Twenty March and April boars for sale mainly 
sired by our herd boar, Achiever'’s Best. We ere 
pricing these to induce quick sale. and to those who 
can use a number we will make {t an object to them 
to deal with us. Call on or address 


1, H. GRAHAM & SONS, 











Cherokee, lowa 











DUROC JERSEYS. 


~ 


Granville Durocs 


75 March and April Pigs 
for the Season’s Trade 


They are a fine lot—growthy and good doers. 
respondence given careful attention. 


A. L. GRADY, Granville, lowa 


Col. Willetta 


First in class and Junfor champion at Iowa State Fair, 
1910. is at the head of our herd of **Always Bet- 
ter’? DUBROCS. Just now we offer a strong line 
of boars—spring pigs, yearlings or aged boars. It 
wil! pay you to buy from us. Write for description 


and prices. 
] . 
C. W. RUFF, Mondamin, fa. 


DUROC-JERSEYS |: 


Boars for sale. Mostly March farrows, and 
every one a good one. They rre large and wery 
growthy, as a direct result of careful feeding and 
plenty of range. Herd is composed largely of prize 
winning blood, and the type is well fixed. 


Cahill Bros., Rockford, lowa 


(Farm near Cartersville, on C. & N 


Square Deal Herd Registered Duroc Jerseys 
If you want a choice male ora bred gilt or a tried 

sow, make your wants known to 

B, D. RUNYON, Golden Rule Farm, FILLMORE, ILL. 


He will give youa square deal sure. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


A Hmited number of very select boar pigs to offer. 
They are from parents of a nation-wide reputation 
and are suitable to enter first-class herds. Complete 
description and price by addressing 
Arthur E. Cook & Co.. Sac City, Iowa 


Balmat’s Durocs 


Only a few boars left and they will be sold at farm- 
ers’ prices. They will weigh from 225 to 250 pounds. 


BALMAT & SON, Mason City, lowa 





Cor- 




















+] 
DeYoung’s Durocs 
King of Cols. Again 80267, Model Banker 81385 and 
20 good spring boars that will be priced to move thei. 
King of Cols. and Crimson Wonder lines of breeding. 
Write or visit me. Farm adjoins town. 
A.J. DeYoung, R. 2%, Sheldon, lowa 





Alsin’s Durocs 


14 MUNCIE CHEEF 17122 fall boars. Tt 
dams were by Nebraska Belle’s Ohio Chief, Prot ud 
Lady’s Orion, Ohio Chief and American Koy The 
American Royal sow fs full sister to the sweepstakes 








Royal Blossom Sth. Muncie Chief is full brother tw 
Bb. & C.’s Col., and litter brother to King of Cols. You 
will hunt some to find as good Col. fal! boars as these 


I am offering. They have scale and bone. 
A. P. ALSIN, Boone. lows 


Glenwood Duroc Jerseys 


Boars for sale—March and Apri! 
Iowa Chief, O. T. Model, Proud Wonder, 
all prize-winning blood. 
GORMAN & CAHILL, 





| farrow—sire 


Prince cox 


Dougherty, lowa 





MINNESOTA MODEL HERD Dt ge 


Breeding stock is largely the get of State ! al 
sweepstakes boars. 120 early pigs fur seasor bs 
for which we have no apologies to offer. They are 


been endeavoring for 
Bigelow, Mina. 





in line with what we have 
years to produce. Wm. MALCOLM, 
(Farm near Worthington.) 





VERYDALE DUROCS-— 35 spring boars 
4 growthy, lengthy nature. For good feet, 
smoothness: and blood lines they ere Al. 5ir 
dams of most prominent breeding the show rip gh 
known in recent years. Also offering our yerrl!ng 
herd boar, Wonder’s Model, a good hog. A.M Ave 
& Sons. Mason City, Ia. Can ship over 5 linesof by. 


DEYOEs’ DUROCS. Our ad. 
bred gilts speak for themselves. 
Mason City, lowa. ; te 











is small. bu 
Deyor Bb 











YORKSHIRE ES. 


PPL LLL LLL LLL 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 











nited 
The bacon hog. Champion host > ios cial 
States. 860 pure-bred pigs, farrowe ad in “its bred for 
offers now: boar pigs, 150 to 275 1bs.: 6 fall pigs of 
spring farrow, for January shipme —~} o and corn 
both sexes. With bacon 35 cents in Ch Sorkshire sto 
going to 35 cents on the farm, try @ fe - eg of which 
help make up the shortage of aaces ~ id 
the packers cannot get enough. Address 


THOMAS H. CANFIELD, Box 6, Lake Park, F°lnn. 
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Dec. 30, 1910. 
pATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
an. 24—Harrington & Daniels and W. R. 
Hakes, Williamsburg, lowa. 
Feb. 13—C. M. Gage, Lester, Iowa. 


— 





















































Feb. 293—F. H. Ehlers, Tama, Iowa, 
Mar.17—Geo. H. Burge, Mi. Vernon, Ia, 
: ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Mar. 7—John H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 
March 8.—Breeders’ sale, Wall Lake, Ia.; 
M. A. Martin, manager. 


March 9.—Isenbarger Bros., Battle Creek, 
Iowa. 
May 21 and June 1—Chas. Escher & Son, 
“ Botna, Lowa. 
HEREFORDS. 
Fe). 6—Boggs Bros., Lawton, Iowa (dis- 
rsion sale). 








Feb. 21—Hann & Mayne, Harlan, Iowa. 
SHORT-HORNS, HEREFORDS AND 
ANGUS. 

Mar. 14, 15, 16—Sidney B. Smith, manager 
“of combination sale, Springfield, Lil., at 
South Omaha, Neb. 

. PERCHERONS. 
A. Stransky, Pukwana, South 
Dispersion sale. 
. Noble King, Bloomington, Il. 
. S. Hoyman & Son, Stanwood, 


S. Hoyman & Son, Stanwood, 





PERCHERONS,_ SHIRES AND OTHER 
DRAFT BREEDS, 

13.—Breeders’ Sales Com- 

lilinois; C. W. 


11, 12, 
pany, at Bioomington, 
hurt, Manager. 
Feb. 28 and March 1, 2, 3.—Breeders’ Sales 
Company, at Bloomington, Illinois; C. 
\W. Hurt, Manager. 
JACKS, JENNETS AND PERCHERONS. 
Mar. 6—Otto Bros, and Dierling’s, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 

JACKS AND JENNETS. 
Mar. 7—G. C. Roan, La Plata, Mo. 

POLAND-CHINAS. 

jan. 19.—James G. Long, Harlan, Iowa. 


Jan. 10, 








Feb, 2.—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa, 
Feb. 7.—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 
Fe. 8—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, lowa. 
Feb. 2 ac Ww. Akers, Laurel, lowa. 

Fes. 10—Cox & Hollinrake, Keithsburg, 
llinois 

Feb. 10. _E. Gritters, Hull, Iowa. 

Feb. 10—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa; sale 
at Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Feb. 11.—Peter Ellerbrock, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Feb. 13—John Miller, Rock Valley, Iowa. 
Feb. 15—LE2. S. Barker, Doon, Iowa. 


16. Theo. Martin, Bellevue, Ia. 
146—\V. S. Austin, Dumont, lowa. 
17.—Floyd Gillett, Hampton, Iowa. 
383—O. C,. Nicholson, Lohrville, Iowa. 
s8—Geo. M. Vader, Churdan, lowa. 

w 1—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, lowa. 

Yer 2—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
Ma. 3—C, L. Thuirer, Fostoria, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 
Jan. 8—A, P. Alsin, Boone, Iowa. 
jan. 2-—S, P. Freed, Ames, Iowa. 
Jan, u—J. J. Castle, Inwood, Iowa, 
Jan. 5—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
—DeVaul & Moen, Inwood, Iowa. 
J E. Handley. Carroll, Iowa. 
Ek. Waiden, Washta, Iowa. 
Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa 
Jan. 31—Gorman_ & Cahill, Dougherty, Ia. 
Feb. 1—A. L. Mossman, Mason City, Ia. 


g 
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Fe). 2—Ralmat & Son, Mason City, lowa. 
feb. 3—F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, 


lowa, 

Feb. 10—F. H. Dickey, Emmettsburg, Ia. 

Feb, 15.—Lewis Prestin, Kiron, Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS AND POLAND 

CHINAS. 

Feb, 3—R. 

ids, lowa. 
CHESTER WHITES. 

Pet, 7—C. W. Maynard, Inwood, Iowa. 

rey. 8—\V. F. Hemmerling, Dike, lowa. 

Feb, 16—G, H. Tutt, Marathon, Iowa. 

‘. 17—J. H. Stewart, Dickens, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRE HOGS. 

4n.17—A, L. Goodenough, Morrison, I. 


A. Jeffries & Sons, Rock Rap- 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


esire to make changes in or discon- 
smenuts already running must have 
continuance or change reach us not 
ay of the week preceding date of 
sure of same being made. The 
to advertisements requiring class- 
sition. Our pages begin togo to 












ages are mac te up. New advertise- 
r, can usually be inserted {f received 
iay morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


HIGH-CLASS IMPORTED DRAFT 
STALLIONS AND MARES. 








& atson, Wood Bros. & Kelly Company, 
"Ss dré horse importers of Lincoln, 
>» have an announcement on page 
sy Ol this issue that is of special inter- 
th to our readers who want to improve 
. OWN lors®s or the horses of their 

aa ate Vy buying a high-class im- 


from a good, reli- 
firm makes it a point 
y advertise, and we have 
believe that when you get 
1 you get a horse with a 
means something. ‘ In the 
Joseph Watson, the presi- 
rm, does the buying, and his 
imate acquaintance with the 
; breeders of the old coun- 
honesty and expert qual- 
judge of good horses, en- 
ily to the best advantage 

or horse breeder who 

Then Mr. Watson buys 
best breeders in the old 
he does not patronize the 
eculator who may get his 
pedigrees nobody knows 


or mare 


utable Selecting good horses from 
Messrs. yy reeders in the old country, 
} 8 able atson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co. 
Walliong 10, °lfer our readers imported 
What js and mares of real merit, and 
Yhat tj equally as important, you get 


to lave, advertise or what they claim 
tt tthe tis just as important to know 
man you deal with is honest as 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


it is that the horse and pedigree look 
right, for honesty is your guarantee that 
you are getting what the pedigree and 
Seller represent. Mr. Watson is now in 
the old country looking after another im- 
portation, having sailed immediately af- 
ter the Chicago International, where he 
was one of the judges of draft horses. 
One of the finest compliments ever given 
a judge was given Mr. Watson by the 
management of the International recent- 
ly. His work as judge was most highly 
praised, and was so satisfactory that he 
received a personal letter expressing the 
appreciation of the fnanagement, a re- 
markable complimentary feature of Mr. 
Watson’s work being the absence of any 
complaint whatever from any exhibitor, 
but, on the other hand, he received many 
high compliments from the _ exhibitors, 
The illustration in the announcement on 
page 1748 represents a scene at Watson, 
Woods Bros. & Kellys Co.’s barns, lo- 
cated opposite the Nebraska state farm, at 
Lincoln. The firm does a big business. 
They have the money to buy the good 
ones and buy for cash, and are in a posi- 
tion to offer as good horses as cheap as 
is consistent for horses of real merit the 
kind they handle, as above stated, If 
you are interested, it will pay you to 
make a trip to Lincoln and get acquaint- 


ed with this reliable firm and see what 
good horses they have to sell. See an- 
nouncement and kind!y mention Wal- 


laces’ Farmer when writing. 
A. L. GOODENOUGH’S HAMPSHIRE 
SAL 


January 17th, Mr. Good- 
enough will sell fifty head of high-class 
Hampshire boars and bred sows at his 
well-improved farm near Morrison, IIl. 
Our readers wil! find if they will inves- 
tigate his offering that he is consigning 
the most popular strains of the breed. 
Seventy-five per cent of the entire lot 
are close descendants of the best prize- 
winning blood. He made a splendid rec- 
ord in his bred-sow sale last winter, be- 
cause of the fact that his sows had the 
weight, form and type that suited par- 
ticular buyers; and also had grown his 
hogs from the best foundation stock of 
the breed. In the present offering, much 
the same breeding is found. The forty- 
six sows consigned are the tops of his 
entire herd, and the writer, who inspect- 
ed them recently, heartily commends them 
to anyone who desires really first-class 
foundation stock. Show material is plen- 
tiful in both the sow and boar offering. 
In the latter is found a champion boar of 
two state fairs, and one whose get in the 
herd has proven an excellent sire. Some- 
one looking for a valuable sire should 
look after this 700-pound boar. We will 
say more of this boar in later issues. Suf- 
fice it to say, he is all right in every 
way and a herd sire for some good breed- 
er, and buyers will find the entire lot 
one that is right in breeding and merit. 
Write for the catalogue, and mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


HGYMAN’S DISPERSION SALE OF 
REGISTERED AND IMPORTED 
PERCHERONS. 


H. S. Hoyman &- Son have sold their 
farm adjoining Stanwood, lowa, and will 
disperse their entire herd of Percheron 
stallions and mares at the farm, on 
Thursday, January 19th. The total offer- 
ing will number fifty head, thirty-eight 
mares and fillies and twelve stallions. 
One is a good Shire stallion. They are 
all blacks and grays except two, which 
are good roans. An outstanding feature 
of the sale is the twelve head of import- 
ed mares and fillies that are included. 
They were carefully selected by a very 
competent judge, who secured them in 
France last summer; are from two to 
four years in age, and are the heavy, 
drafty, clean-boned kind that will make 
excellent foundation stock for the Amer- 


On Tuesday, 


ican breeder and farmer. In addition to 
these are added twenty-six head of home 
bred mares and fillies, of the ton kind, 
and with many reliable and tried brood 
mares. The major part of both the im- 
ported and home bred mares sell bred 
and safe in feal to the best sires of 
France and America. Cgnsidering these 
mares from any angle, they make the 
best offering of the year, and buyers can 
easily select a number of matched pairs 
in blacks and grays that will please all 
critical buyers. They have been here 
long enough to be acclimated, which fact 
should add to their value. Messrs. Hoy- 
man have held many auctions in the past 
of high-class Percherons, but they are 
confident that the fifty head in this sale 
easily excel all previous offerings. They 
will gle ad!v mail their catalogue to all our 
readers who will wriie for it. 


GREGORY FARM BERKSHIRES. 





Mr. Corsa’s Berkshires from Gregory 
Farm made a very successful showing at 
the recent International Live Stock Show 
at Chicago. In every class where they 
had entries they won first prize with one 
exception, where they were placed sec- 
ond—a most remarkable record, and one 
that goes to prove the superiority of Mas- 
terpiece and Baron Duke 50th blood A 
record of the prizes show that the win- 
ners and champions came from a combi- 
nation of blood from these great sires. 
We call special attention to a number of 
the winners and how they were produced, 





The blood of Baron Duke 50th and Mas- 
terpiece produced the grand champion 
Berkshire boar and the grand champion 
barrow in competition with all breeds at 
the late International Live Stock Show. 
Keystone Baron Duke, a son of Baron 
Duke 50th, and his dam, a daughter of 
Masterpiece owned and exhibited by 


Gregory Farm, was awarded grand cham- 
pionship honrs. Maichless Baron_ 8th, 
owned and exhibited. by Sheffield Farm, 
Glendale, Ohio, was awarded grand cham- 
pionship prize in the barrow classes, sin 
competition with the grand champion bar- 
rows of all breeds and grades. Matchless 
Baron 8th is by a son.of Bargn Duke 50th 
and his dam a daughter of Masterpiece. 
The get of Premier Masterpiece 3d and 
his son, King Edward 3d, won every first 
prize in the barrow classes in which they 
were exhibited. They also won every 
first prize except one in the breeding 


classes where they were exhibited, includ- 
ing junior champion sow 


and junior 





champion boar. Premier Masterpiece 3d 
is out of a daughter of Masterpiece, again 
proving the breeding-on qualities of this 
great sire. 


STRANSKY’S Pe ERON DISPER- 
SION SALE. 

Admirers and wt tine buyers of 
high quality Percherons will do well to 
attend the J. A. Stransky dispersion sale, 
which will take place January 5th, at 
Pukwana, S. Dak. Bear in mind that the 
Stransky stud was founded by a personal 
selection in France of sixteen mares and 

a stallion, the best that money could buy, 
a the sole purpose of establishing a 
stud that would endure for a generation 
or more, the aim being to be able to pro- 
duce as good a class of Percherons as 
could be procured in Europe, and at the 
minimum of cost. The plant has now 
been in operation three years. On ac- 
count of other extensive business inter- 
ests, Mr. Stransky finds it necessary to 
close out his Percheron stud; hence the 
opportunity of the season to secure some 
of the best specimens the breed affords 
is open to the public. The merit pos- 
sessed by somes of the Stransky mares 
would do credit to the leading American 
show rings. Imp. Flash, at the head of 
the stud, is a horse fully worthy to head 
this select lot of mares. He weighs 2,300 
pounds, is black in coldr, and presents a 
powerful, masterly appearance, with sym- 
metry and style and fine movement. He 
is a grand specimen of the breed he rep- 
resents, and as he is but six years old, is 
now at his greatest value. Twenty-three 
of his get, ranging in ages from wean- 
lings to two-year-olds, all out of -import- 
ed mares, are in the sale to show his 
value as a sire. The imported mares are, 
with but few exceptions, showing heavy 
in foal. In ages they are all either five 
or six years old, and in color black or 
gray. Their size, too, is worthy of men- 
tion. Of the sixteen imported mares, 
1,700 pounds is the lightest, the heaviest 
being a ton. Their ancestors are the 
aristocrats of the Percheron breed, and 
are on record in the books of the Perch- 
eron Society of America. As stated last 
week, a special train will be run from 
Mitchell to Pukwana and return day of 
sale. This will enable the visitor to ob- 
tain good hotel accommodations at Mitch- 
ell the evening before and after the sale. 
The train will stop right at the farm, and 
good accommodations will be provided 
there during the day. No sale of the 
season has held out such strong attrac- 
tions as this, and it behooves those want- 
ing the stuff that is in most demand, 
something a little better than the other 
fellow has, to be at Pukwana next Thurs- 
day. The final announcement appears in 
this issue. 

PERCHERON STALLIONS OFFERED. 

I. H. Vannorsdel, of Kingsley, Iowa, 
has two three-year-old recorded Perch- 


eron stallions, a black and a brown, that 
he would be pleased to describe and quote 


prices on to Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 
They are good, strong, smoothly made 
horses, weighing 1,800 pounds. Being 


from imported stock, and considering the 
merit which they possess, they should 
not fail of appreciation. Mr. Vannorsde1 
has been breeding Percherons for a num- 
ber of years, and, as was observed in a 
recent visit to the farm by a representa- 
tive of Wallaces’ Farmer, the stud is 
composed of large, well-bred, classy 
mares, strictly in keeping with the good 
things that have been imported. Mr. 
Vannorsdel is pricing a few young mares 
that have raised one colt each and are 
due to foal again in the spring. Note the 
advertisement on another page of this 
issue, and correspond with Mr. Vannors- 
del for further particulars. 


KENDALL’S SPAVIN CURE. 


A veterinary remedy that has stood the 
test of years of use, and which is recog- 
nized as thoroughly reliable, is Kendall's 
Spavin Cure, made by the Dr. B. J. Ken- 
dall Co., of Enosburg Falls, Vt. In their 
special advertisement on page 1762 they 
reproduce several letters from users, tell- 
ing of the money the use of Kendall's 
Spavin Cure has meant to them. Ken- 
dall’s Spavin Cure is, a quick and sure 
remedy for spavin, curb, split, ringbone, 
sprains and lameness, and a bottle of it 
in the barn and used when the occasion 
demands will keep the horses in good 
condition. It sells for the very reason- 
able price of $1.00 per bottle, or you can 
buy six bottles for $5. If your druggist 
does not have Kendall’s Spavin Cure, ‘the 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. will see that you 
are supplied. Simply send them $1.00 di- 
rect for a trial bottle, or $5 for six bot- 
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tles, and they will forward them at once. 
They have issued an interesting book!et 
under the title of “Treatise on the 
Horse,’’ which they would like to forward 
to Wallaces’ Farmer readers interested. 
Either a postal card or letter request will 
bring this booklet by return mail, 

MONMOUTH SULKY AND GANG 

PLOWS 

The past fall has been so dry that very 
little fall plowing w done. This means 
that an unusual nount of plowing will 
have to be done the coming spring, and 
it behooves the farmer to save all the 
time in plowing possib'e, as otherwise it 
will mean his corn going in just that 
much later. With a good gang plow, one 
man and six horses can plow 100 acres of 


ground in the spring months under ordi- 
nary conditions. It doesn’t take long to 
turn the ground when two furrows are 
turned over at each round of: the field. 


Four horses are sufficient to run the gang 
plow, but it is well to have two horses to 
change off with, and quicker work can 
be accomplished in that way. Monmouth 
gang and sulky plows have been made 
for years by the Monmouth Plow Fac- 
tory, of 718 South Main street, Monmouth, 
lll. They were sold until a few years 
ago through dealers, but the Monmouth 
Plow Campany changed to selling direct 
within the past two years, and their plows 
are now sold direct to the farmer. They 
have issued a booklet describing not only 
the plows in detail, but also giving par- 
ticulars concerning their thirty days’ free 
trial offer, which they make on these 
lows, and they want readers of Wal- 
aces’ Farmer interested in buying plows 
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of any kind, or other farm imp'ements, to 
be sure and secure this booklet. Besides 
plows, they make riding plows, waiking 
plows, cultivators, tongueless dise har- 
rows, spike tooth harrows, harrow attach- 
ments for plows, grain drills, farm gates, 
earts, ete. Their catalogue tells about 
the whole line, and their claims for each 
of the implements, and the particulars 
concerning their thirty days’ free tria! of- 
fer and their guarantee thereon, Either 
a postal card or letter request will brin 
it, and all inquiries should be address 
to the Monmouth Plow Factory, 718 South 
Main street, Monmouth, Ill. 


OLD HICKORY AND TENNESSEE 
WAGONS SOLD DIRECT TO THE 
FARME 


The Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing 
Company, of 270 W. K, street, Louisville, 
Ky., who have heretofore sold their wag- 
ons through dealers, now announce that 
Old Hickory and Tennessee wagons will 
hereafter be sold direct to the farmer and 
on four weeks’ trial, with a two years’ 
signed guarantee, There are nearly one 
million Old Hickory and Tennessee wag- 
ons now in use, and the manufacturers 
will not only sell their wagons direct, 
but will also furnish from now on any 
repairs that may be needed for wagons 
already in use, direct from the factory and 
at lower prices than they have hereto- 
fore been secured for. The selling sys- 
tem also means a lower price on the Old 
Hickory and Tennessee wagons, the sav- 
ing in price depending on the territory, 
as wagons have not always been sold at 
the same price, one dealer in a town sell- 
ing a wagon of exactly the same quality 
at $5 and $10 less than the dealer in an- 
other town has sold them at. The price 
on Old Hickory and ‘Tennessee wagons 
hereafter, however, will be uniform, and 
lower than formerly. The manufacturers 
point out that their new plan means a 
saving to the farmer of from $19 to $30, 
according to the wagon he needs. They 
have issued a booklet giving full details 
concerning their new selling plan, as well 
as describing in detail Old Hickory and 
Tennessee wagons, and they want our 
readers to write at once for a copy there- 
of, mentioning the paper. On account of 
their being one of the largest wagon 
factories in the world, the announcement 
is of more than usual interest to our 
readers. By all means, read the adver- 
tisement if you are interested in wagons, 
and ask at once for a copy of their book, 
using the coupon the advertisement con- 
tains or a postal card or letter request. 


BUILD AN ICE HOUSE, 

Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who have 
not already planned to do so, should, if 
possible, put up an ice house. It is not 
a hard matter to put up a house, and if 
the men of the farm knew how much 
easier ice made the work of the women 
on the farm, they wouldn’t hesitate to 
make the arrangements at once. A firm 
that has issued some interesting litera- 
ture with regard to how to cut ice, also 
with reference to ice houses, etc., is the 
Gifford Wood Company, of Arlington, 
Mass., who also have branch offices at 
Hudson, N. Y., and at 123 North Jeffer- 
son street, Chicago, lll. They are manu- 
facturers of ice cutting machinery of all 
kinds, and make a cutter especially 
adapted for the use of the individual 
farmer. Their literature and their book- 
let, ‘“‘How to Cut Ice,”’ will be read with 
interest by readers who are not already 
owners of good ice plows. They advise 
us that they will be glad to send same to 
any of our reatiers who are interested 
enough to mention the paper when asking 
or it 


COLGATE’S RIBBON DENTAL CREAM. 

There is much sound sense in the argu- 
ment which Colgate & Co., of Dept. 87, 
199 Fulton street, New York City, make 
in their advertisement of Colgate’s Rib- 
bon Dental Cream on page 1759. They 
point out that if your teeth are decayed, 
you can't chew your food or digest it 
properly, and without good digestion the 
health will unquestionably suffer. Col- 
gate’s Dental Cream is an easy prepara- 
tion to use, and it cleanses and in addi- 
tion preserves and polishes the teeth, 
keeping the mouth in clean condition. 
For four cents in stamps, Colgate & Co, 


will send you a sample tube of their 
cream. They believe that if you once 
use it, and get the ghildren to use it, 


you will be glad to use it regularly, and 
therefore they are making this liberal of- 
fer. Note their advertisement, and when 
writing them, please be sure to mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


GOOD WOVEN WIRE FENCING. 

The American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, of Chicago, LI., call particular at- 
tention to the Ellwood fence, which is a 
product of their factories, in their ad- 
vertisement on page 1764. This adver- 
tisement tells of the special features of 
Eliwood fence, how the stock from which 
it is made is carefuliy selected, and how 
it is constructed, it being a fence of great 
elasticity, and therefore adapts itself to 
the expansion and contraction which a 
fence must take care of. f you want to 
buy woven wire fencing, the American 
Steel and Wire Company want you to 
correspond with them, and to investi- 
gate their Ellwood fencing and _ their 
American fencing at your dealer's, as 
both the Ameriean and Eliwocd fencing 
are sold by dealers in practically every 
town. They recommend for the man who 
wants the most durable and the most 
satisfactory fence to call for all No. 
wire, and while this wire may cost a 
little more than the ordins iry woven wire 
fence, yet it is worth much more in com- 
parison, as it will stand the wear much 
better than the smaller wire, and it costs 
no more to put up a No, 9 wire fence 
than it does the cheaper kind. The Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Company fence deal- 
ers buy in carload lots, thus reducing the 
freight to the minimum, and’ they are 
enabled to give a price on their fencing 
which is reasonable, and they are right 
on the ground to take care of you. A 
copy of the Ellwood Fence News, which 
contains much valuable information to 
the farmer interested in fencing, will be 
“orwarded by the American Steel and 
Wipe Company to any of our readers on 
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ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 


Dec. 30, 1920, 


SHORT-HORNS 








For Black Woodiawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 





== "a 8 


P. J. DONOHOE, Prop. as. Droste Herd; @ 


DONOHOE, Prop. Oakfled Herd: 


ONOHOE, PA Glenfol | Herd. 


HOLBROOK, 


Four great herds close togethe f. 








IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 


or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Wililamsburg, iowa. 
Shipping | poiut Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 


























Oak Glen Angus | LONGBRANCH ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Ten Extra Go rd Bulle from one to two sears 
old for sale at ces. Moatly sired by the 
2100 Ib. prize winning ‘Mayor of Alta 6th, he by Se 
champton Heather Lad of Emerson 2d. Also cow 
and hetfers for sale bred to the supertor Trojan 
Erte bull, Ex. 111595 by Imported Earl Erie of Ball 
Write me orcome and see the herd. The leading 
families are represented and the {ndividuals wil! sult. 


W. S, AUSTIN - . Dumont, lowa. 


ILLINGTON ANGUS 


Herd headed by Zara the Great 49792 and Erte Sth 
of Kelllor Park Herd ts composed of Blackbirds, 
ricas, Queen Mothers, Prides, Heatherblooms and 
r reliable tribes 
food Leung Balls for sale, including two 









Blackbirds. Wit! also sel! a choice lot of bhelfers 
and cows. Price reasonable. Write 
M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Illinois. 





Angus Bulls 


And Heifers in Car Load Lots 
Sired by Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606 
In ages from 10 to W months, in good useful con- 
dition for the buyer. If you waut bargain prices on 
bulls write me. 


JOHN £. GRIFFITH, 


INVERNESS ANGUS 


Herd Headed by 
Equalize 83737 


Trojan Erica, Blackbird, Pride and Queen Mother 
families represented. A few good young bulls and 
females for sale. 


E. T. DAVIS, 
Coldbrook Stock Farm 


Angus Cattle for Sale 
Stock for sale includes a I. Erica yearling bull, and 
the Erica show bull, Brooke 


Washington, lowa 





lowa City, lowa 








some cholee calves by 
side Erin 107 


Brown & " alker, 


Clarinda, tow nv 











NERD ESTABLISHED 1890 


Upwards of 400 head fn herd. Half the breeding 
matrons are imported animals and our herd headers 
are from the most noted herds of Scotland. Make 
your selections from the jlargest and most fasbion- 
abiv bred herd in America 
m invited. Prices right. 


CHAS. ESCHER & SON, 
Angus Bargains at Private Treaty 


6 Lt and 2-vyear-old t 
32 Land 2?-year-old heifers, oer bred. 
40 cows with calves at foot. 

These are from one of the oldest herds in Iowa. 
Prominent bulls have been continuously at its bead, 
Ve can tnterest the man looking for honest cattle of 
the beef type. Prices tueffectearly sales. Ailstock 


registered. 
L. W. NEUDECK, FT. DODGE, iOWA 


R. J. Godtrey & Son, Osage, la 


EEDERS 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Herd headed by the 2200-pound show bull, 
Ivanhoe 76888, 

Our motto: Not how many, but how good. 

Spectal price en our fine young berd bu!l, 
128832, a Ballindalloch Blackhir 

Young «to« f both sexes for sale— Bla ac ckbirds, 
Ericas and I’ride 

We also neoed Poland-Chinas. 


Inspeciic 


Botna, lowa 














Black 


Blac Ln 











ANGUS BULLS. A supertlorlotof Angus bulls 
-% of the best breeding just ready for heavy service. 
Pricing thein now tosult ibe man with a grade herd, 
and we Invite insp ection, “ur herd headed by Imp. 
Ideal of Stranden 25155, will soon be offering both 
cows and helfers fn calf to this noted bull 17 miles 
east of Des Motnes onc. R1&P. BR. Wilkinson 
& Sons, Mitchellville. lowa. 








"IEW LAWN. ANGUS-— Herd headed by the 


A few real 





prize-winning Thickset Idol 12 ‘ 
typey youn ulls for sale, also af bres females, 
These are practical cattle and will suit critical buy- 
ers Rh. M. MILLE R 
Winneshiek Co.. Towa. Prosper. Minn. 


Cau ship from Decorah, lowa, or Prosper. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








Nu AMPSHIRES. 


PPP PAPA nen nn nnn 





and trios not akin; 


L. C. MILLER & SON, 














We have for sale gt!*s bred for fal): 
a few choice aged sows bred for fall litters. 


ss 





[=a | HAMPSHIRE HOGS =, 


boars ready for service; young pigs in pi aire 
Prices reasonable. 


R. 2, Canton, illinois 








CHESTHR Varese 


nAnnnnnn een eae oe 


HEATH ¥ Herd ext established in 1888. 
a all sold. We are now 





~ 





to farrow 
priced right. 


A. B. HEATH, 





in March toa No. 1 good boar Phe 


seding 40 head of choice gills 
‘yare a pore lot of gilts and will be 
Route No. I, NEWELL, IOWA 








SUNNY SLOPE ORES TER WHITES 


40 GILTS with length, size, quality and 
HOOSIER BOY andl AM A PRINCE 
‘and see them, or write. 


GAFFEY BROS., 


CHIEF 





breeding. 
If you want the good kind at living prices, 


Bred for March and April farrow to SILVER 


STORM LAKE, IOWA 











Phone No. 92-W 


1 buy. 


HOOVER’S CHESTERS **5e Troe 


BOARS ALL SOLD. 
and see these pigs and you wil 


Choice sows being bred for sale. Come 


Free conve yance at Oskaloosa Livery Co. 


WM. A. HOOVER, Oskaioosa, lowa 








Healey’s Chester Whites 


100 March, April and May pigs and 5 
faliland winter boars to offer. 

We have new blood for our old customers and are 
fn a position to please almost a.yone wanting a good 
young boar. 

Correspondence given careful attention. 


JAS. HEALEY, Remsen, lowa 


Model Herd 


OF IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES 


offers for sale 40 boars, March and April farrow, 
sired by Modeler 18235 and Chickasaw Chief 2d 15465; 
aleo 2fall yearlings stred by Special 14539. Strictly 
guaranteed as represented. 


W. F. Hemmerling, R.F.D. 1, Box 52, Dike, la, 


HIGHLAND STOCK FARM 


Chester Whites of the right type—beatI ever raised. 
Over 0 head in the berd. Boare andsows of allages 
for sale at —_ prices; also oue 2-year-old herd boar. 
Ames, Iowa 








Vale’s Ghesters 


Pigs of either sex forsale. Some of the best lever 
bred. Herd established over 25 years, 


B. R. Vale, Bonaparte, lowa 


Chester Whites 


A few very nice April boars left yet with plenty of 
bone and guality, also one extra good fall yearling. 


W.T. THOMAS, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Oo" tO Imp. Chester White boars, gilts, Sept., Feh. 
J March, April. Bred rows. Stock mated. Large 
kind. Pedigree free. Fied Ruebush, Sctota, 11). 


Please mention this paper when writing. 














CHESTER WHITE SHOW STOCK 


Fall sows and boars—some of the best I ever bred, 
and bound to win this year !f shown. Also a fine 
lotof spring pigs. Your choice at reasonable prices. 
L. C. REESE - - Prescott, lowa. 


WE PAY EXPRESS 


charges and ship C. 
Choice Chester White Pigs 
both sexes, not akin. Catalog free 
B.M. BOYER & SONS, Farmington, Ia. 


The Parkevieu Herd ‘ware Hogs 


A choice lot of pigs, either sex, March and April 
farrow. Best ever. Head of herd for sale. Deliv- 
ered December ist. Write JAMES HK, HEL. 
MICK, Columbus Junction, lowa. 


60 Chester Whites 60 


Am offering the bestlot of March boars and gilts I 
have ever bred. They have exceptional length. typ- 
feal in head and ear, and right at the feet. If you 
want real good ones, write me. Prices are reasonable. 
A. K. WHISLER, Morning San, Iowa 

















RED POLL 
RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 


In the official 12 months’ butter contest 
just closed by the Red Polled Cattle Club, 
our3 cows in the contest won Ist, 3d and 


4th prizes. One of them made over 600 Ibs. 
of butter tn the 12 mos., with just common farm con- 
ditions and care. 8. A. CONVERSE, Cresco, lowa. 


Schenck’s Red Polls 


A nice lot of young stock for sale; both bulls and 
hetfers. They are mostly sired by the great prize 
winner, Rowdy Staff 16503. Will also spare a few 
young cows with calves at foot. Come and see me 
or address MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa. 


Bottom Prices Top Quality 
We are crowded and must have room. 














oace. 
c. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 








rite at | 





Scotch Short-Horn Bulls for Sale 


Several extra good yearlings sired by the superior Scotch herd bulls American Goods 286216 and Baron 


Kear 3d 158073, both reds of good scale. 
a top price. 
and see > them. 








American Goods was secured asa top son of Choice ¢ “ 
One or two of his sons for sale are just as promising as their eire, being much like hn Cost 


Come 





w. Hn. McLAUGHLIN. Shelby, ftowa. 








WHITE & ‘SMITHS 


SHORT-HORNS 


At the Minnesota State Fair 
we won 9 ribbons. including 3 
championships. and. 9 other 
prizes in open e¢lasses. At the 
American Hoyal we won 10 
uding 2 champion. 

s. at the Inte tional 
we won 9 ribbons. including 2 
championships. Our herd bull, 
Ringmaster. won champion- 
ships at all three shows. 









That's our record, and we met the strongest 
show herds in the country. Wewant you to 
see our herd, We bought the famous Meadow 
Lawn herd of C. E. Clarke, ineludit; 
great show bull, Ringmaster, and the famous 
cow, Dorothea. We have 100 head in all, and 
invite those desiring the highest type of herd 
headers to visit us. We know we can please 
them. 

Address correspondence to 


WHITE & SMITH, — St. Cloud, Minn, 


LESLIE SMITH, Mer. 


















Malaka Herd Est. 1880. 


HIGH CLASS 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


For Sale: Herd headers of best breeding 
and {ndividual merit.—the thick fleshed, grow 
tiy quality kind that will satisfy discriminating 
breeders and cattiemen. Inspection invited. 


H. D. PARSONS . Baxter, lowa. 














‘Eis Bros., Laurel, fa. 


Props. Meadowlawn Herd 
Milk and beef 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


The superior Scotch show bull, General Booth, 
heads herd. ‘Formerly headed Waipole Bros.’ herd). 

Good red bulls for sale, out of good big milking 
cows. Address a3 above, or come and see us. 


Short-forns For Sale 


Several choice Scotch bulls arounda yearold, s!red 
by Sultan 3d (a #1,000 son of Imp. Whitehall Sultan), 
and one by March Knight, the latter a red stylish 
fellow of the Cruickshank Secret family. 

Will also sell choice cows and belfers bred to Gay 
Knight 316578, my second prize yearling at Des 
Motnes this year. Prices reasonable. Can shipover 
Northwestern, Rock Island or Milwaukee ratlroads. 
Address E. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 


Short-horn Herd Headers 


FOR THE CRITICAL BREEDER AND FOR 
THE CRITICAL FARMER 


Several straight Scotch and the rest Scotch top- 
ped. Chotce ones from calves to proven sires of 
great merit. Come andsee. Prices very reasonable. 


FRICKE BROS., State Center, lowa 











MAINE VALLEY HERD ESTAS OER 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


For sale—Several extra good all Scotch. a red 
thick coated, thick fleshed, blocky young bulls W il 
also sell some good cows and heifers. Best of < rhe 
and Cruickshank breeding. Best individua! Pine 4 
Come and see. , 
J. N. DUNN, Central City, towa 


(Successors to Jordan & Dunn), 


Short-horn Herd 
Bull For Sale 


Sultan 34 278292, a $1000 son of the 





White Hall Sultan. As a sire Sultan 3d has 
equi als, and in breeding and individuality he 
Please "you, aud we guarantee him a breeder 


EARL MAHARG, Audubon, lowa 


3 Good Short-horn Bulls 


of serviceable age and a few Scotch cows due t 
in March for sale at reasonable prices. 


A. ALEXANDER, Morning Sun, la. 


GOOD SHORT - HORN BULLS 


for sale. Cheap to close them out. 
straight Scotch and ranging tn age 
two vears old. 
L. ¢€. 











Most of them 
from calves to 
Come and see them or write. 
REESE ° Prescott, lows, 


Scotch Herd Header For Sale 


ted by Imp. Alice’s Ensign 200075 out of a daugh- 
ter of imp. Lady Belle 7th by imp. Charmer; 12 
months old. Also two plain bred bu year old 
T.A. DAVENPOKT - Siohenoik lowa 











ee EST EIN: in" FRIESIA A NS. 


Beaver Valley Farm 
Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
Ist prize at 1910 lowa State Fair, brother of Hercine 
Tet. His great grandsire was the sire of Colantha 
4th Johanna; bis great grandsire the sire of Colan- 
tha 4th. 


Bulls and heifers for sale. among them 
prize winners in 1910 


Address Beaver Yalley Farm, Cedar Falls, la. 


YEARLING BULL FOR es 


His sire is Colantha 4th’s Lad. a brothe 
world’s champion cow, Colantha 4th's Johann His 
dam is Fannie Belle who made an A. I. 0. record of 
19.37 Ibs, of gee from 425 Ibs. of milk, ave e per 
cent fat 4.: in 7 days. This bull took 2d ze at 
the W aterigo Dairy Show and 3 prize at the 
Dairy show. He ts straight backe d, straig 
tuberculin tested, and right in every way If y 
this kind of a bull visit or write 
THE CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
R. B. Young, Prop., Buffalo Center, Ia. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
Illustrated Descriptive Booklets Free 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt 








ional 











SCOTCH BULLS! 


Eight Young Scotch Bulls, From Twelve 
to Eighteen Months Old 


Inspection Invited. Correspondence 
Farm 3% miles from town. 


Conrad, lowa 


Prices right. 
promptly answered. 


JOHN LISTER, 


SCOTCH BULLS 
Big Type Poland-China Boars 


One June, 1910 Mysie bull, red. of show form. Two 
other good Scotch bulls of the Dorothy family. All 
are by my Scotch herd bull, Knight's Prince 314494. 

Spring boars are iarge, lengthy and heavy boned. 
Write me and I will tell you more about them. 

J. W. ERAL, Pocahontas, lowa 


CARL SPARBOE, ELLSWORTH, IA. 


Breeder of High Class Short-horns 


Herd headed by the two superb bulls: 
CITY MARSHALL 270020 
COLLEGE REFORMER 248719 


Herd is composed of daughters of many of Amer- 
ica’s celebrated sires, and the greater part are of 
leading Scotch families. A few young bulls for sale. 


Scotch Heifers 
and Bulls 


20 Head of yearling and two-year-old 
heifers and 5 yearling bulls sired by White 
Mall Chief 222722, a good son of White Hall 
Sultan. My herd has been very prolitic and has 
grown to the point where I wish to reduce it. Will 
make very reasonable prices to quick buyers, Write 
J.C. YEARGAIN, Fowler, Illinois 


cnakiSon's MILKING SHORT-HORNS 24 


A half dozen young bulls and a few heifers for sale 
out, of cows tested and entered in the lowa Dairy Con- 
tes?. We weigh the milk morning and night and 
keep monthly reports. Inspection of our herd pre- 
ferred. Correspondence carefully answered. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 























HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAHS 


10 to 20 Ibs. butter in a week. Wouldnt 
your herd be improved by a sire from such dams? 
They have been bred i this line for 2,000 years. Write 
us. McKAYW BHOS., Buckingham, rowa. 








GUERNSEY s. 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernscy 


bulls I now offer woul 1 be 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Pa of the 


Preel, 1, 11, 
W.W. MARSH, WATERLOO, 1OWA 








JERSEYS. 
PRPPRAP PLL LL LLL LLL LAL 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 











Oskaloosa, lowa 


IMPORTED AND HOME BRED STOCK 
STRONG IN COMBINATION BLOOD 


Address as above. 
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Dec. 30, 1910. 


Tt shows by illustrations the 
best method of stretching fence, and con- 

ins many attractive illustrations, Eith- 
er a postal card or letter request to the 
American Steel and Wire Company, Chi- 
cago, Lll., mentioning this notice, will 
pring a copy thereof. By all means send 
if you are interested in putting up 


request. 


Seco of any kind this season. 
HOW TO FIGURE THE COST OF A 


MANURE SPREADER. 


Under this heading, the Smith Manu- 
facturing Company, of 158 East Harrison 
street, Chicago, Ill., give their idea of 
} the cost of a manure spreader should 


pe agured. They call attention in this 
advertisement, which will be found on 
ve 1760, to the special features of the 


Preat \Vestern manure spreader, which 





they manufacture, and one which has 
preven by its record of years of success 
to |! thoroughly satisfactory. They tell 
about the construction of this spreader, 
the work it will do, the durability thereof, 
eic., in this advertisement, and call at- 
tention to the new book telling about the 


Great Western, which they will be glad 
to send to every reader of Wallaces 
Farmer who writes them, asking for their 
spreader catalogue No, S438. They want 
every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is 
not already the owner of a good manure 
spreader to read this advertisement, and 
to secure the book they mention. They 
will heartily appreciate it if our readers 
will mention the paper when writing to 
them. 


FREE BOOK ON HORSES. 


Professor Jesse Beery, of box 55, Pleas- 
ant Hill, Ohio, calls particular attention 
in his advertisement on page 1765 to a 
free book on training horses which he 
has issued. He claims that in eight hours 
you can train a colt or break a horse of 
any bad habits, by following the instruc- 
tions he gives you. These instructions 
are given by mail, and we suggest to the 
young men who I 








read Wallaces’ Farmer 
that they write Professor Jesse Beery, at 


once, for full particulars concerning the 
qail course of study in horse training 
which he has provided. We believe it 


viil interest them and also prove of much 
vaiue. Read the advertisement and write 
him at once. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE DAIRY. 


The Creamery Package Manufacturing 
of Chicago, Ll, Dept. C, 160 
call particular attention to 
catalogue, which lists every- 

the dairy. There is nothing in 
line of dairy apparatus and supplies 
you can not secure of the Cream- 
Package Company, and they will be 
to send you a copy 


of this book, 
attention to their 










Service 
which will give advice and 
regard to dairy methods 
as desired. Their cata- 


log ut this service department. 
Ei card or letter request to 
th mer) Package Manufacturing 
Company at the above address will bring 
it. Write them. 


JONES BROS, OFFER SEED CORN 
AND OATS. 


Jones Bros., of Seaton, Ill., start an 
advertisement in this issue for their im- 
proved seed corn and regenerated oats, 


These young men are practical, progress- 
ive farmers: have had both experience 
and special training; are graduates of the 
lilinois University, at Urbana; have built 
a@ iarge, new seed house of the most 
modern pattern. Their corn descends 
from the best seed obtainable; was gath- 
ered early and hung up in separate space 
for each ear and well dried. This en- 
abies them to sell the best improved seed 
With a good guarantee to grow. Corn- 
growers can increase their yield several 
bushels per acre by using seed of this 
type. Their seed oats are from an 80- 
bushel-to-the-acre crop, and are a very 
heavy, weighty kind. Our readers should 
place their orders early, as their supply 
is limited. When writing, mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 


COLONEL SILAS IGO. 


Colonel Silas Igo, of Indianola, Towa, 
Who needs no introduction to Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers as a strictly first-class 
auctioneer of live stock, asks us to ex- 
tend the season's greetings to his many 
friends among Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 
Colonel! Igo wishes to thank them for the 
liberal patronage they have accorded him 
the past year, and he wishes to extend 
to them and to those who have not before 
employed his services, a cordial invita- 
tion to write him for dates the coming 
Season. He will be glad to correspond 
With any of our readers who contemplate 
olding public sales at any time. Colonel 
Igo has made good as an auctioneer, and 
also as a breeder of pure-bred cattle, pro- 
ducing the Angus calf this year that won 
frst at Chicago. He is a hard and con- 
Scientious worker for his clients, and is 
thoroughly deserving of the trade he has 
een able to build up. Colonel Igo is 
Teady to cry any kind of sales, but makes 
a Specialty of cattle sales. He hopes to 
nr, from a good many readers of Wal- 
aces’ Farmer during the coming season. 
BUY A DISC GRAIN DRILL. 

er reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
Me ae the trouble to investigate the 
ret of oats in his neighborhoed, will find 
nat where the oats were drilled, the yield 
— been invariably much larger, and that 
noe seed has been used in putting in the 
dri’ There is no doubt but that the disc 
mab, means the use of Jess seed, and it 
wi ces a better yield. Not only that, but 
ee. the oats are put in as a nurse 
meth it means a@ much better chance of 
means. a stand of grass, as the grass 
time le fails Where put in at the 
jan ~ grain is drilled with the disc 
“towed 7. Peoria Drill and Seeder Com- 
iil a 2465 North Perry street, Peoria, 
. lave just issued an interesting cata- 
iecetee nn reference to drilling versus 
with casting, and also giving information 
like poanee to their drills, and they would 
eon send this catalogue or book to 
cationea Wallaces’ Farmer, as they are 
wy lec they will find it both interesting 
valuable. They tell about their 


Se AS ont ae ER rN 


WALLACES’ FARMER 























GOODENOUGH'S HAMPSHIRE SALE 
J L 








At Morrison, lll. Tuesday, January 17, 1911 








50 Head—46 Bred 


sale day. 


For catalog address 


A. L. Goodenough, 


including the two-year-old show boar, Teddy “R. B.,’? cham- 
pion of two State Fairs and a tested sire. 
with great regularity. The sows are avery select lot, contain- 
ing show material and the blood lines of show stock. The 
major part are sired by Bon Bon Beauty and are direct de- 
scendants of the champion sow, Beauty’s Best. If you want 
the very best of the breed, send for the catalog and be present 
Bids will be honestly cared for if sent toC. E. 
Bentley, who will represent this paper, or to the auctioneer. 


FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer 


Sows and 4 Boars 


He marks his get 


Morrison, lilinois 





























Peoria drill in their advertisement on 
page 1774, illustrating the drill complete, 
and also their disc shoe, which is a spe- 
cial feature of their drill. They want 
you to read this advertisement, and to 
be sure and ask for their book with re- 
gard to Peoria drills and the subject of 
drilling. The mention of Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing them will be ap- 
preciated by Wallaces’ Farmer as well as 
the advertiser. 
1911 CALENDARS. 


larvester Company 
attractive set of cal- 
are 20x13%4 inches 


The International 
have issued a very 
endars for 1911. They 


in size, are beautifully lithographed in 
colors, and will be prized by those who 
secure them. They direct attention to 
the well-known line of harvesting ma- 
chines, the Champion, Deering, McCor- 


mick, Milwaukee, Osborne and Vlano. The 
International Harvester Company advise 
us that they will be pleased to supply 
these calendars through their local deal- 
ers, or if you desire to write them a pos- 


tal card or lettef request, they will be 
giad to send it, provided you mention 
this notice in Wallaces’ Farmer. Those 


desiring them should write at once, as 
there will be a big demand for the Inter- 
national calendars. 


THOMPSON’S WHEELBARROW 
SEEDE 


An inexpensive yet effective and effi- 
cient seeder will be found in Thompson's 
wheelbarrow seeder, which is advertised 
on page 1759. All seeds can be sown with 
this seeder, and it works well on rough 
or smooth ground, The illustration in 
the advertisement will give our readers 
an excellent idea of the seeder, and if 
they want to buy a seeder for putting in 
grass seed of any kind, or for putting in 
alfalfa, clover, timothy, red top, orchard 
grass, blue grass, etc., they will be inter- 
ested in this seeder. Note their adver- 
tisement in this issue, read it carefully, 
and ask O. E. Thompson & Sons, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., the manufacturers, for their 
catalogue giving in full their claims for 
the seeder. 


LITERATURE ABOUT BLACKLEG, 

Parke-Davis & Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
have issued some interesting literature 
with regard to blackleg in cattle, and 
will be glad to forward same to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. 
In their advertisement on page 1770 they 
call attention to Blacklegoids, the very 
convenient, safe, simple and sure pre- 
ventive of blackleg which they manufac- 
ture, and the injector with which these 
Blacklegoids are applied. It comes in 
the form of a pill, and it is very easy 
to handle. They will be glad to tell you 
about their Blacklegoids and also furnish 
you interesting and valuable literature 
with reference to the disease. 


THE STORY OF THE SOIL. 

This is the title of an interesting novel 
by Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, soil specialist 
of the University of Illinois. It is in the 
form of a novel, and throughout the book 
is scattered a good deal of valuable, sci- 


entific information. The mission of the 
book is to educate as well as entertain. 
Doctor Hopkins’ advertisement, on page 


1770, tells about the book and what those 
who have read it say. Look up this ad- 
vertisement, and secure a copy thereof. 


We feel sure that our readers will value 
the book highly after they have once 
read it. 





R. B. Young, of Buffalo Center, Iowa, 
owner of the exceptional Holstein cow, 
Skylark De Kol Johanna, writes: ‘TI to- 
day received from Superintendent Gard- 
ner the final report of last year’s work of 
my cow, Skylark De Kol Johanna 62231. 
This cow, in 365 days ending November 
28th, made 21,353 pounds of milk and 
821.7 pounds of butter. She started the 
year’s work under quite a handicap, as 
she was at Ames when she freshened 
and for ten days afterwards, then three 
days on the cars getting home. I think 
that if this cow had freshened at home 
that she would have made a considerably 
larger record. As it is, we feel that she 
did pretty well. This cow is not the only 
good one in her family, as is so often the 
case. Her full sister made a year record 
of 16,063 pounds of milk and 658 pounds 
of butter. We will test her again the 
winter of 1911, and expect her to equal or 
better her sister’s record. Skylark De 
Kol Johanna, besides being a fine per- 
former, is a beautiful specimen of the 
breed. She weighs 1,650 pounds in com- 
mon flesh. She is also a great breeder, 
as is evidenced by the winnings of her 





two-year-old son, Buffalo Skylark Ames, 
who started his show ring career by win- 
ning first in class and junior champion- 
ship at the 1909 National Dairy Show. He 
has been shown several times since, and 
has never failed to take first and junior 
championship wherever shown. I also 
have a fine yearling bull out of Skylark 
De Kol Johanna, and sired by Colantha 
4th’s Lad, a brother of the world’s cham- 
pion cow, Colantha 4th’s Johanna. I 
think this young bul! will be a great prize 
to the breeder that buys him. Skylark 
De Kol Johanna is a good example of a 
persistent milker. Her highest day’s milk 
was seventy-six pounds, and the last day 


of her lactation period she made forty- 
six pounds. She did not make her rec- 
ord by a great flush at the begininng of 


her lactation period, but by steady, con- 
sistent work. This is a trait of the fam- 
fly. She finished her year in about as 
good flesh as she started it. She worked 
easily and without forcing, and never 
was off feed a single meal. Such cows 
are a pleasure to own and a pleasure to 
handle.”’ 


A closing-out sale of Chester Whites is 
announced for February 8th, by W. F. 
Hemmerling, of Dike, lowa, proprietor of 
the Model herd. Mr. Hemmerling writes 
that he is leaving the farm, and will 
therefore hold a closing-out sale on this 
date. He reports boar trade as extra 
good, and advises us that he is holding 
all of his sows for the sale. Full par- 
ticulars concerning this sale will be given 
in Wallaces’ Farmer in later issues. 


C. W. Maynard, the Chester White hog 
breeder at Inwood, lowa, reports the sale 


of his yearling herd boar, Sunny Jim, 
which he has been advertising in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. Mr. Maynard has been 


eenjoying a successful boar trade this fall 
and winter, and the present date finds 
him with but few boars left, and to those 
who are still in need of a boar he will 
quote attractive prices. Mr. Maynard is 
making preparations for a bred-sow sale 
February 7th, at which time he will of- 
fer forty head. File your name for a 
catalogue early, and same will be sent 
as soon as they are out. Particulars con- 
cerning the offering will of course be 
given in later issues. 


Our draft horse advertisers, Taylor & 
Jones, write: ‘‘Our sales have been very 
good this fall, and we have sold more 
stallions to head good herds of pure-bred 
mares than ever before in the history of 
our business. Our importations this year 
have consisted of such a great number of 
high-class individuals that many good 
horse judges who have seen them pro- 
nounce many of them that did not win 
fully as good as many of our winners. 
Buyers who come here have no trouble 
in finding stallions of all three of the 
draft breeds—Shires, Percherons and Bel- 
gians—with weight, quality, soundness, 
style and action. Our recent sales have 
been to buyers from the Gulf to the Lakes 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” 








BERHKSHIRES. 


GREGORY FARM 


Berkshire Winnings, 1910 International Show 


Senior yearling boar—ist on Keystone Duke, a son 
of Baron Duke 50th. Aged sow—Iist on Mistress- 
piece, a litter mate of Invincible Masterpiece. Senior 
yearling sow—ist on Masterpiece Handsome Lady, 
a daughter of Masterpiece. Junior yearling sow-—2d 
on Mistresspiece 3d, a full sister of Mistresspiece. 
Boar and three sows over one year—ist on Keystone 
Duke, Mistresspiece, Masterpiece Handsome Lady 
and Duke's Princess 7th. Boar and three sows over 
one year bred by exhibitor—ist on above herd. Four 
swine get of sire, bred by exhibitor—ist on get of 
Masterpiece. Senior champion boar—Keystone Duke, 
a son of Baron Duke 50th. Grand champion boar— 
Keystone Duke. Senior champion sow—Mistress- 
piece, litter mate of Invincible Masterpiece. Grand 
champion sow—Mistresspiece. 

In every class where we had entries we won first 
prize, with the exception of one class where our entry 
was placed second. 

For bred sows write. 
W. 8S. CORSA, 


7 . 
Berkshire Pigs For Sale 
Some choice ones sired by Crown Premier, my first 
Prize boar at last lowa State Fair. Prices reason- 
able, Address 


Jno. C. Miller, 
Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and giits of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, lowa 





White Hall, Lil. 





‘Harlan, lowa 
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HORSES. 





~ PPL DAS. 





CLYDESDALE 


HEADQUARTERS 
McLAY BROS., — Janesville, Wis. 


Won ist in every class shown but one, in the reg- 
ular Classes at lowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
State Fairs. This winner was sold from our stud, 
All the open championships, the bulk of the other 
winners down to 5th emanated from our stud, 
shown by six different exhibitors, proving our 
past sales have proven more successful than the 
output of any other stud, and that we have even 
better today. 

















THE BEST 


EACH, 
Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 
All horses warranted sound 

and sure breeders. 
Reference—Any bank in 
Osceola. 


HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 


All My Percherons For Sale 


Because my Holstein business has assumed such pro- 
portions that it takes all my time,I have decided to sell 
my entire drove of registered Percherons,. It 
consists of one imported stallion, 7 years old, weight 
2300 Ibs.; one stallion 8 years old, one stallion 1 year 
old, nine registered mares and two sucking colts. 
Visit or write 

CHICAGO STOCK FARM 


R. B. Young, Prop. Buffalo Center, lowa 


HACKNEYS FOR SALE 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale an im- 
ported Hackney mare and a yearling stallion sired by 
a Royal winner, and a stallion foal. Also a yearling 
French Coach stallion. All registered and high class 
animals, at moderate prices. Address 


Division of Agriculture 
1OWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 


My Entire Collection of 


Belgian Stallions and Mares 


40 in number, to be sold at public auction at my 
barn in Ogden, Iowa, January 20th. If you 
want the best horses of this breed, come where they 
are to be found, 


A. M. VAN STEENBERGE, Ogden, lowa 


Cou. P. McGuire, Auctioneer, 


Percheron and Belgian 


Stallions and Mares. 

Imported and home-bred. Big, 
drafty and high styled. Our price 
is right. Come and look over our 
string of good ones. Barns one 
block north of C. & N. W. depot, 
one-fourth mile north of C., M. & 
St. P. Bh. RR. depot. 


E. H. KNICKERBOCKER & SON, 


Fairfax, lowa. 


W-E. PRICHARD & SONS 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


have well filled stables of Imp. and American bred 


PERCHERONS, BELGIANS and SHIRES 


Sales are good because our prices are on bed rock. 
Quality and breeding as good as can be found in 
America. Sale barn in town. Telephone 68. 


SPECIAL PRICES ON 


Belgian Mares and Stallions 


To make room for new importations I am making 
special prices on imported and home-bred Belgians— 

rood mares bred to prize stallions, fillies, and some 
stallions. Come and, see them at the farm, near 
Ankeny, 10 miles north of Des Moines. 


CHAS. IRVINE, ANKENY, IA. 


PERCHERON STALLION 


for sale; black, registered, 25 months old, 1600 Ihe., 
sound, big bone, wide out. A choice one; parents 
great breeders. Price $1,000. No trades. 

RK. M. HINDKE, Lewiston, Ill. 


YOUNG PERCHERON AND FRENCH 
DRAFT STALLIONS 


for sale. Can alsospare afew mares and fillies. 
All my own raising. ’ 
CLARENCE WILSON, Minier, Ell. 


TWO CHOICE PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Three-year-olds weighing 1800 pounds, from im- 
ported stock and registered in Percheron Society of 
America. Clean, strong Iimbed, rugged horses. Priced 
to move them. Also few good young mares in foal. 
Come and see them. 1. H. Vannorsdei, Kingsley, La. 


8 AIMPORTED and recorded Percheron and 
Shire stallions and mares forsale. The best 
that ever came over. G. W. Bilbo, Creston, lowa. 


















































AUCTIONEERS. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
where the instructors are employed from a qualifica- 
tion standpoint and not from a family inheritance, 
but are selected from America’s leading auctioneers. 
Col. H. 8. Duncan, who holds the record for lowa on 
highest peseee Hereford last year, is an instructor 
during the entire term. Col. G. A. Hendrickson, 
Bedford, lowa; Col. R. L. Harriman, Bunceton, Mo.; 
Col. A. W. Cles, Chillicothe, Mo., are men that need 
no introduction. Winter term opens January 2, 1911. 
Illustrated catalog free. 

MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres. Trenton, Mo. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Have had a lifetime experience in breeding, buying 
and selling pure bred live stock and bave a wide 
acquaintance among breeders. Write me before 
claiming date. Terms very reasonable. 

CHAS. J. BIEW EN, AMES, 1OWA 
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Greeley Horse 
Importing Co. 











We have them already and we’re coming with more. 


notchers in 


Percher 


No matter what you may want in the stallion Line, we can 


please you at prices to suit. 


Horses Right—Prices 


Send 15 cents in stamps for la 


for framing and 225-page catal 
No business done on Sunday. 


A. B. HOLBERT & SONS, 





World’s Greatest 
Importing 
Establishment 





Top 


ons and 


Right—Terms Right 


rge six-color picture suitable 
og. Visitors always welcome. 


Greeley, lowa 



































Our Fall Importation 


Belgian, Percheron 
and Shire 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


Last importation arrived Sept. 14, 1910. Another 
to arrive about January Ist. Prices as reasonable as 
is consistent with size and quality of horses. Terms 
easy If desired. Write for particulars. Send for 
bandsome calendar after December 20th. 


W. A. LANG & CO., Greeley, la. 


Barns ta town, 














PERCHERONS 








are home and are doting fine 
yearlings last fall are all practically safe in foal 

and mares are the big rugged kind, 
with lots of quality. 


Both stailions 


Come and see us and we will please you with the ani- 


mai and the price 


C. 0. KEISER, Box A, Keota, lowa 


The fillles we imported as 


























At the 


A great 
America 


while y 


W. A. 








and quality. 


| 200 STALLIONS AND 
MARES 


of the Percheron, Belgian, Shire, 
German Coach, Hackney Breeds 


La Fayette Stock Farm 


lot of big bone drafters, with weight 
Prize winners in Europe and 


this year. Wemake you most reas- 


onable prices and invite you to come eosly 


ou can get a big lot to pick from. 


H & SON, La Fayette, Ind. 


DOBSON, State Agent, Des Moines, lowa 











Ww hen answering advertisements please mention Wal laces’ Farmer. 











TAYLOR & JONES STALLIONS 


Percherons, Belgians and Shires 


Our barns are now filled with the best lot of horses 
taat we have ever imported. They are a! good 
young ages, solid colors, with pienty of size. good 
bone, clean legs. We have over 1 head from whi ch 
to make selections, and we cordially invite the buy. 
ing public to look our horses over, confident that we 
can sult you in every way. Our prices are as low as 
is consistent with good quality. and our terms are the 
most reasonable, while we back them up with a guar- 
antee that is ample in every way. If your are inthe 
market fora horse come and see us. We will use 
you right. If unable to come, write to us, and we 
will give you prompt and careful attention. Men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer and address 


TAYLOR & JONES 


BOX 75 
Williamsville Sangamon Co., Illinois 


Dunhams’ Oaklawn Farm 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST BREEDING AND IMPORTING ESTABLISHMENT 


Our fourth importation for 1910 arrived August 4th. Nearly forty years ago the FIRST 
smgerien made to the United States on a commercial basis and with a commercial aim 
arrived here. Since that time Oaklawn has continuously been headquarters for the best Per- 
cherons to be found. Itis today—and we believe the lot we are now offering equals or sur- 
passes any we have heretofore collected. In it are most of the first-prize collection of the 
La Ferte show, first and many other prize-winners of that, the Paris and many other French 
shows: Inventeur, the highest-placed two-year-old of the La Ferte show to leave France, and 
the choice of the best offerings there. Owing to our long and close business relations with 
many of the biggest men in the business, they save their best horses for us, and we ean buy 
better horses and to better advantage than others. You get the benefit in quality and price. 
More horses of bone, size and first-class quality than ever before. Whether you want mares or 
stallions, Oaklawn is the 


Headquarters for the Best Percherons 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


W. $., J B. & B. DURHAM, WAYHE, ILLINOIS 



































E. J. HEISEL’S 


IMPORTED 


PERCHERONS 


have quality. a good flat bone and action e 
to go with that ton type which they all 
Don't let yourself be side-tracked, i 
Meisel barns. you will find staliieus aud Liares 
worth the mone 


Address all correspondence to 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska Ce.,, la, 


On Towa Central and C. B. & Q. Rys., 1 miles 
west of Burlington. miles east of Oskaloosa 
and 14 miles north of Ottumwa lowa. 


























PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 
PERCHERON, SHIRE 


=—— AND == 


BELGIAN HORSES 


130 premiums won at Lowa. Minnesota, south 
Dakota and St. Joseph 


























§ championships, 8 reserve champions, 5 gol 1 meda 
cups. If you want the best at reasouab price 
come and see me before you buy. 


WM. CROWNOVER, Prop’r, 

















Stallions and Mares 


We have stallions from 2 to 4-year-olds, mares from 
yearlings to 6-year-olds; several mares in foal. Minne- 
sota state fair winners included. Luverne is 30 miles east 
of Sioux F: alls and 80 miles north of Sioux City. Farm 4 
mile from depot. Visitors welcome. Write for prices. 


L.G. & V. A. HODGSON, Luverne, Minn. 


























Rhea Bros.—105 Percherons 


e 
an bred) at the Nebr: aska —_ 
there, the Nebraska! impo 








We showed our stallions in every class except two (both open and Americ : 
Fair, 1910, and were in the money every time. Several ef the lowa winners were . Ave mention this to 
ers were out in full force. We won 14 prizes, 5 of them firsts and one championsh One orld. Our stallions 
show you the class of horses we handle, and show An erican-bred horses against preeders from the st art. 
are raised in the open fields, are acclimated, ready for servic and are satisfac yo pay on the invest- 
To the farmer, ranchman, or the stallioner, we say, “We can sell you a 8t¢ allion so he ar. We have more } 
ment.” That is the way we have built up our business, and it is growing every The sy have the size 
better two and three-year-old stallions on hand today than we ever owned before 








Be; » insurance furnls shed if de- 
bone of draft horses. Every stallion sold under a positive breeding guarantee; 5 ae teaeees ¢ e ft ruished if 0, 
sired AT COST. Arlington is on the main line of the C. & N.-W. R. Ki., 28 miles Bot 
miles east of Fremont. Twelve passenger trains daily. Some at see us oF WI : 


ARLINGTON, NEBRASKA 


| 
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We Have the Goods 


(31) 1783 


As We Advertise 





where. 


Mr. Horse Buyer: 








Have you ever visited our importing establishment? If not, it will be money in your pocket to call and inspect our offerings and get our prices before buying else- 
We claim without fear of contradiction that we have the greatest importing establishment in the United States today, more 


horses to select from than 


can be found in any other stables, and we can sell you a better horse for $1,000 to $1,400 and give you a larger number of good horsvs to select from than you can find elsewhere. 


75 Head of Imported Percheron and Shire Stallions and Mares 


now in our barns, the big, heavy boned drafty type. We have been importing horses for 30 years and our business has continued to grow from year to year. This has not been done by hot adver- 
tising, but because we have always given our customers a square deal, had the goods as advertised, selling them good horses at the lowest possible prices, giving them a liberal guarantee, stood 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


behind the same and always made our word good. We invite you to call and see us. 


Write for our new catalogue, addressing 


WATSON, WOODS BROS. & KELLY CO., 



































Hoymans’ Dispersion Sale 


PERCHERON 
STALLIONS ano MARES 


at Stanwood, lowa, on 
Thursday, Jan. 19, 1911 


54 HEAD 54 


16 STALLIONS—38 MARES 


Ton Stallions—Ton Mares—Tops of the 
Breed 



































12 IMPORTED MARE from two to four years, bred and 

safe to the best sires in France. 
Matched Pairs in greys and blacks. The quality clean, heavy 
boned kind. Two rnatured imported stallions and 13 head of 
young stallions and one Shire stallion. 

Have sold our farm, and everything goes for the high dol- 
lar. If you want choice stallions or mares, attend the sale. A 
postal will bring you a catalog if you mention this paper. 

Stanwood is on the Chicago & Northwestern R. R., thirty 
miles east of Cedar Rapids. 


H. S. HOYMAN & SOK, Stanwood, Icwa 


COLS. CAREY M. JONES, McGUIRE, McILRATH and JOHNSON, Auctioneers 











BELGIAN EMPORIUM OF AMERICA 





Largest Collection of Belgians on 
This Side of the Sea 


Teird Ynaortation for This Season Arrived November Ist 


122 hed Pove on Bandeqys Ly the bast. ~Write for catalogue. 
Farm ntayeFeleia’, Syfileg westedt Cedaf Rapids; on C. & N.-W 
M. & St.°. ISailways. « Eidtgri¢ tare frem Cedar°Rapids every hour. If 
coming on Jnterurban telephone for*t®am te meeé you. 





. and C., 


FAIRFAX, IOWA 




















HENRY LEFEBURE;. + - 











better. 





GEO. W. SOUERS & SONS, 





STALLION 


are blacks and dark greys. 
bays, browns and roans, and will mature to a ton or 


Our Motto: “Quick Sales—Small Profits” 


We give satisfactory guarantee and carry insurance on 
horse’s life. 
our horses and get our prices. 

Send for our new artistic calendar. 


with size, bone, quality, syle 
andaction, The Percherons 
The Belgians are chestnuts, 


Don't delay—come at once and look over 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 





























Meadow Brook Farm 


Wayne, Du Page County, Illinois 


‘ourth importation this yearjust arrived of 


Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Quality right, oreeding right and prices and terms right. Write your wants and receive our proposition. 


CHAS. R COLEMAN & SONS 

















Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
*young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. * 


RENO & MORRISON 


Batavia, Iowa —_— 


M.L. AYRES, SHENANDOAH, IA. 


is offering some of the best home bred 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


to be found anywhere. Come and see them. Address 
as above, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


FRANK L. STREAM, 


CRESTON, IOWA 
is selling choice imported Relgian, Percheron, Eng- 
lish Shire, Suffolk Punch and German Coach stallions 
at — Home-bred registered draft stallions $300 
to . 




















| Imp. Percheron and Belgian 


Stallions and Mares 





i I personally selected in France and Belgium the best big rugged kind.of both stal- 
lons and mares that could be found. They are noted for their clean heavy bone, 
If you are thinking 


With quality and weight. 


of } A number of prize winners in the lot. 


uying, write or come and see me. Prices the lowest. 


Bell Phone 237-R or Union Hotel 





| | Have the Largest Jacks 
in the World 


in both imported and home bred. I have sold over 
seven hundred jacks from my farm here and they 
h@e sired and are siring the best mules in the United 


States. My 
earth for good first-class jacks. 
before yowbuy. 


W. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


REGISTERED MAMMOTH JACKS 


jennets and saddle horses. We are the largest breed- 
ers of jacks in America. Hampshire and Tamworth 
J. ¥F. COOK & CO., 


prices are lower than any other man on 
Let me show you 








J. R. JUSTICE, Galesburg, Illinois 


hogs. 
Box 436, Dept. H, Lexington, Hy. 








Best Imported 


Percheron, Belgian, English Shire, Suffolk Punch 
and German Coach stallions #1.000 each. Imported 
mares. Home bred stallions $250 to $650 each. 

A. LATIMER WILSUN, Creston, lowa 


Clydesdale and Percheron 
DRAFT HORSES 
Imperted and home bred. Come and see them at 
the farm, adjoining Northwood. Address, mention- 
ing Wellaces’ Farmer, BR. O. MILLER, 
cas County, Lucas, lowa. 


OUR MORGAN STALLIONS FOR SALE 

—Pnre bred and recorded in Vemont, and state 

certificates under the state laws of loWa, J, Ep. 
GALLEY, lowa Falls, lowa. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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DISPERSION SALE IMPORTED 
| PERCH ERONS 


At Pukwana, South Dakota, Jan. 5 | 
















































































| Col. Carey M. Jones, who saw the horses Immediately after the horse sale | will sell 
a short time ago, says they are the finest One of the judges my 1060-acre farm at auction. There are 
bunch of Percheron horses ever offered for 320 acres in cultivation, 45 acres in alfalfa, 
at the last 
sale in the northwest. When you buy one 11 miles woven wire fence, 8-room house, 
of these horses, you are sure to get either international Live barn 40x120 ft., and other buildings, and an 
imported or pure-bred stock. Stock Show unlimited supply of the best water. This 
I will offer $1,000.00 if every head offered told me is considered one of the finest farms in So. 
: for sale is not imported or from imported Dakota. Every acre is tillable, free from 
sires and dams. i had mares that sand, stone, alkali and gravel. Here is a 
There are twenty-two mares with foal, id b chance to buy a fine South Dakota farm at 
j ; ; ae ar wou e - 
eighteen of which are imported, weighing your own price. 
from 1,600 to 2,000 pounds each; five stal- prize winners Special train over the C. M. & St. Ry. will 
lions, two to seven years old, weighing atan leave Mitchell, So. Dak., at 8 a. m., returning 
y ; 

frorn 1,500 to 2,400 pounds; balance year- Int ti ' in the evening. Do not miss this oppor- 
lings and weanlings—fifty-one head in all. nternationa tunity to buy some of the best Percheron 
The oldest animal in the offering is seven y Show horses in America, and the best farm in this 

years old, part of the state. Send for catalogue. 














J. A. STRANSKY, PUKWANA, SO. DAKOTA 


COLS. F. M. WOODS, CAREY M. JONES and C. G. KEIL, Auctioneers 
























































| BREEDERS’ SALE-450 HORSES 


In Goliseum, Bloomington, Ill., Jan. 10, 11, 12 and 13 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, we will sell Ton Imported and Native > fs, A 


Percherons, Belgians, French Draft, Shire and Clydesdale Stallions and Mares 


200 HEAD of Imported Stallions and Mares that will land by sale day. 150 HEAD of Imported Stallions and Mares that have 
been here a year. 150 HEAD of the Best Registered Mares that have ever went into an auction ring. !00 HEAD of imported 
fillies, one and two years old. 100 REG. STALLIONS of the very choicest breeding and individuality. 

ON FRIDAY, JAN. 13, I911, we will sell 100 head of REGISTERED TROTTERS, GRADE DRAFT, SADDLE and ALL-PUR- 
POSE FARM HORSES, STALL IONS, MARES and GELDINGS. 

CONSIGNORS—D. Augstin, John C. Baker, D. D. Brotherton, L. Banks, Wilson, F. M. Smith & Son, Ed. Hodgson, L. C. Lowen. Ben Bohlander, E. E. Bernard, 





i A. P. Nave, Robt. Burgess & Son, John H. Weaver, W. H. Ritter, A.M. Storm, I. Dillon, J.R Prendergast, John Wilt, Prett & Ridgley, Levi Dillion, P. W. Doug- 
4 las, Wm. Rumney & Sons, Theo. Ulfers, Dodson Bros., F. M. Taylor, Down Bros., D. E. Stuart & Co., Rowe Bros., Moots Bros., Hon. Frank S. West & Son, W. ©. 
a Baughman, Welch & Peck, Jake Henning, Wm. Freitag, Sass Bros., Ed. Murray. Ed. Heath, C. L. "Mays. Frank Hock, Jas. MeGrath, J. W. Cavanaugh, H. J. 


Campbell, Fred Kraus, Kaufman Bros., Cundiff Bros. Entries closed. Catalogue ready December 20. Our next sale February 28 and March 1, 2,3. Entries close January 10. 


: BREEDERS SALE COMPANY, Cc. W. HURT, Manager, ARROWSMITH, ILLINOIS 


—_—$—<—$——<—<—~— 


JUST ARRIVED!) [cuosne ovr Sw oF pecaen 


Another importation of specially herd of 25 Percheron Mares and Colts, the result of my 
selected prize winning breeding since 1867. 


CLYDESDALES Bloomington, Illinois, January 17 


on my farm, 2 miles northeast of Bloomington and 1}¢ miles 
; east of Normal, Illinois. 

all fresh young horses of the very best breeding. Our thirty Sale of horses will commence promptly at 120 *clock. 

years’ experience enables us to provide exactly what the peo- 

ple want and at lowest possible prices. Don’t buy until you 


S. NOBLE KING, Bloomington, III. 
have seen those new arrivals. 


We Also Have Percherons and Suffolks That 
We Are Selling Very Cheap 


ALEX. GALBRAITH & SON, De Kalb, Ill. 























































OAKLAWN STOCK FARM 


Imports and Breeds 


Percheron, Belgian and French Draft 


No one can sell you & 
lity considered. Come 





stallions and mares of all ages. 
cheaper stallion than I can, qua 
and be convinced. 

Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


GEO. EGGERT, Newton, lowa 




















: ____ BELGIANS | IMPORTED PERCHERON “ 
aera EES ote ooneggia ema When Writing Advertisers Please Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


w 
Humboldt County, Pioneer, lowa | S. J. MILLER, MIBHKSVILLE, MO. 











